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WITHDRAWN 


For nearly forty years Mr. Tooker has 
been connected with the editorial staff. of 
The Century Magazine, and he has tried 
in this book to fashion a mirror of the 
offce—its ideals and traditions, its suc- 
cesses and disappointments, its methods of 
work and the characteristic qualities of its 
editors; and in this mirror, too, the reader 
may glimpse the changing currents of Amer- 
ican literature through four decades and 
see many memorable figures of writing peo- 
ple of this and the past generation. 

Mr. Tooker is an author with other excel- 
lent prose, and verse, to his credit—“Under 
Rocking Skies,” “The Middle Passage,” “The 
Call of the Sea,”—and he writes sympa- 
thetically and with keen understanding of 
the stream of letters and the men and women 
who contribute to it. One of his duties has 
been and still is to do the detailed editing of 
an accepted manuscript before it goes to the 
printer, work which has brought him into 
close relationship with authors when they 
are most themselves. 

The book reveals Mr. Tooker himself as 
a master of gracious and graceful prose and 
as a kindly, generous, gallant, eager-minded 
scholar who as a young man stopped his 
ears against “the call of the sea” to devote 
himself to the service of letters. 

“The Joys and Tribulations of an Edi- 
tor” should appeal at once to the literary 
minded and to all those many alert Ameri- 
cans who enjoy contact by way of a book 
with an original and stimulating per- 
sonality. 
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CHAPTER I 
WHEN OUR MAGAZINES WERE YOUNG 


NE cannot dip far into the history of the 

magazine in America without coming to the 
conclusion that its traditions laid a heavy hand 
upon the development of a national literature. 
The pioneer world was at best a poor soil for the 
arts, and such small beginnings as might take root 
there were likely to spring from the seed brought 
overseas. English models molded the thoughts 
of our early writers, and if it took, as has been 
said, a hundred and fifty years to free our verse 
of the nightingale and the lark, it took even longer 
to free our literature from English forms and 
modes of expression. Even within the narrow 
limits of our models we circumscribed ourselves 
still more by a moral rigidity even straiter than 
that of England and by a superficial propriety of 
speech all our own. Our early magazines were 
almost our only vehicles of literary expression. 


They considered themselves the upholders and 
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guardians of the national conceptions of morality 
and good form, and though they were desirous of 
amusing and instructing their readers, they would 
amuse them without bringing a blush to the cheek 
of modesty and instruct them in such fashion as 
to strengthen their conviction of the rightness of 
the world in which they found themselves. 

The difficulty with a standard like this is that 
it does not so much protect purity and elevate the 
thought as it cuts itself off from life and sincerity. 
Life in America a hundred and fifty years ago 
was a gigantic struggle to erect a new civilization 
and a lew conception of liberty in the midst of 
wild nature, but no hint of its contests and trag- 
edies found their way to the pages of the new 
magazines. There one read only insipid verse, 
love-tales even more insipid, manuals of etiquette, 
and moral homilies. In the last ten years there 
have come forth from that new pioneer region, the 
Hast Side of New York, more genuine literary 
sincerity and dramatic integrity than the first 
hundred years of American magazine writers 
gave to the world. The difference lies wholly in 
the standards of the two periods. 

Between 1741 and the close of the century 
nearly fifty magazines were born in America, only 
deservedly to die. By the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, Boston, which had grown pros- 
perous, and to a degree had laid aside its older 
form of puritanism, with true Prussian per- 
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sistence had begun to will itself the intellectual 
center of America. In a way Philadelphia dis- 
puted the claim, and for more than fifty years the 
struggle between the two cities for literary su- 
premacy saw a long line of periodicals rise and 
fall. Here and there in the South and the West 
various journals gave voice for a brief season to 
local ambition, while New York lay sadly between 
the two leaders, with only the old ‘‘Knicker- 
bocker’’ of note, though entering into the heat of 
the battle with Poe jumping from one editorial 
capacity in Philadelphia to another in New York, 
and then back again, spitting right and left at all 
his contemporaries like an angry cat. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century Phil- 
adelphia, with ‘‘Graham’s’’ and ‘‘Peterson’s’’ 
and ‘‘Godey’s Lady’s Book,’’ easily led in pros- 
perity, while Boston and other less intellectual 
centers, with their moribund journals, sneered at 
the pretensions of Philadelphia, and called her 
great magazines insipid. Philadelphia was un- 
moved. ‘‘Godey’s,’’ sneering in return, had the 
air of being from Missouri and wanting to be 
shown. Didn’t its elegant steel engravings and 
fashion-plates adorn the tables of every parlor 
worth entering from Maine to the Western Re- 
serve? Wasn’t it the palladium of virtue and 
propriety, and wasn’t it prosperous? Was n’t 
it prosperous? It came about in the end that its 
publisher, in the fervor of his laudation, spoke 
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reverently of it as ‘‘The Book.’’ Indeed, this 
provincial, almost parochial, pride and jealousy 
made a national magazine, and therefore a na- 
tional literature, impossible. New York showed 
these traits and invited little outside talent to 
brighten the pages of its journals. Indeed, many 
aspirants in New York itself said that the con- 
tributors of ‘‘The Knickerbocker’’ were as care- 
fully selected as were the members of an exclusive 
club. Local pride alone had fostered the mag- 
azines of the South and the West, and ‘‘the pe- 
culiar institution’’ of the South had further 
hampered its literary growth, for, keenly alive to 
the steadily increasing criticism of slavery, it had 
more and more shut itself up with the past; while 
the West had early shown the characteristic, sur- 
prising in a pioneer region, of being more puritan- 
ical and conventional than New England itself. 
In later years the best of the New York men 
complained bitterly that ‘‘The Atlantic’? would 
accept none of their work. Yet even though su- 
preme in its own region, it was not prosperous. 
All Bostonians revered it and read it, but Boston 
was a town-meeting, book-borrowing community, 
where every one knew every one else worth know- 
ing, and possibly many felt that it was scarcely 
worth while to subscribe for a magazine that 
sooner or later they could borrow from a friend 
or take up for a hasty perusal in some one of the 
many meeting-places where Bostonians were wont 
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to congregate. It seemed far more to the point 
to save their money and, on dying, bequeath it to 
Harvard, and thus at one leap be numbered among 
the saints. Emerson complained of the few 
copies of ‘‘The Dial’’ that he was able to collect 
after the demise of that eminently Boston journal, 
and Higginson was astounded at the number of 
copies of ‘‘The Atlantic’’ that he had found in a 
small Western village. Boston had not accus- 
tomed him to so restricted a fellowship. 

‘*Graham’s’’ and ‘‘Godey’s,’’ as befitted their 
greater prosperity, and stung, perhaps, by the 
charge of being insipid, were kinder to notable 
literary men of other circles than were their 
rivals, and frequently invited contributions from 
them; but though the great men, lured by the 
honorarium offered, usually accepted, they did so 
with much the same feeling that a traditionally 
haughty duke might be supposed to have on ap- 
pearing at a housemaids’ party. It was not the 
spirit that led to great literature. And nowhere 
was there a national consciousness. 

Even before the days of ‘‘Harper’s’’ and ‘‘The 
Atlantic’’ there had suddenly risen in the minds 
of such men of letters as America possessed the 
fear that soon there would be no American lit- 
erature at all. It may seem to the reader a cu- 
riously illogical statement, but undoubtedly the 
successful institution of regular steam traffic be- 
tween Liverpool and New York in the middle of 
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the last century well nigh brought about that re- 
sult. Europe had been far away; suddenly it lay 
almost at our doors, its literature ours for the 
mere taking. At once there sprang up in New 
York a host of weeklies that made it their only 
business to spread before the American reading 
public the garnered treasures of European mag- 
azines at no other cost than that of buying single 
copies of the periodicals whose contents they 
wished to purloin. Naturally, in the absence of 
international copyright laws, they were compla- 
cently easy in conscience, and the wails of native 
writers they hushed in the din of their loud 
praises of themselves as the bearers of the culture 
and wisdom of Europe to a country that yet pos- 
sessed neither. 

Not that the material loss to American writers 
was great. In 1842, Lowell had exulted in the be- 
lief that he might hope to earn four hundred dol- 
lars by his pen in the coming year, and six years 
later Bayard Taylor had considered the offer of 
the editorship of ‘‘Graham’s Magazine”? at a 
thousand dollars a year as very handsome. 
About the same time the regular rate for all Phil- 
adelphia magazines except ‘‘Graham’s’’ was said 
to be two dollars a page for prose and five dollars 
a poem. To its principal contributors ‘‘Gra- 
ham’s’’ was understood to pay twelve dollars a 
page, and though ‘‘The Knickerbocker”? of New 
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York had beaten that rate in special cases, to new 
writers it paid nothing at all, while the rating 
between the new contributor and the habitual one 
of merely local renown was very slight. Now, to 
the hosts of ambitious young writers who gloried 
in seeing their names in print even at such nomi- 
nal prices as these it seemed wholly calamitous 
that soon there was likely to be no page left open 
for them at all. 

For to most of them the material gain had not 
counted. If one was stricken with the fever of 
writing, one was stricken, and that was the end 
of the matter; nothing could save one. “The 
Knickerbocker’? might touch him with the acco- 
lade of acceptance, and he went proudly evermore. 
‘“Godey’s’’ might accept his poem or little prose 
essay (unpaid for until published) by printing a 
notice of acceptance, and after months of waiting 
for its appearance, the writer might find in ‘‘The | 
Book’’ a devastating note by the editor that read: 
‘“We have been looking over our collection of 
original poetry [or prose]. Some of these ar- 
ticles have been on hand so long that the authors 
may have forgotten them or given them to some 
other publications. We hope the latter.’’ And 
that would be the end of the matter. True, the 
author, still hoping, might subsequently find dis- 
jecta membra of his contribution appearing as 
parts of the editor’s own wisdom in the ‘‘Hditor’s 
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Table.’? That was only the pleasing and taking 
way of the editor of the time. There was nothing 
to do but to try again. 

But with the coming of the weeklies made up of 
reprints of foreign magazines even this slight 
glory seemed doomed and American literature to 
be dying, and dying, as American labor was sub- 
sequently to die many times, through the advent 
of foreign cheap labor. Though the American 
authors cried out against the betrayal, the Amer- 
ican reading public did not. They had, they felt, 
the inalienable right of all American citizens to 
the best, and in the absence of copyright laws, 
and with a national indifference to ethical distinc- 
tions not covered by legal limitations or inherited 
traditions, they saw no harm in taking their intel- 
lectual food from any table that offered it. This 
was Mr. Fletcher Harper’s view, for subsequently 
he declared that, seeing an enormous reading pub- 
lic in America and at his disposal far more varied 
and attractive reading material in England than 
America possessed, he had determined to bring 
the two together, though he had added frankly 
that his first object in starting the magazine that 
was to further this aim was to make it the feeder 
to his business as a publisher of books. In this 
manner ‘‘Harper’s’’ was started on the initiative 
of the new reprint weeklies that American authors 
denounced as destroyers of the literature of the 
country. 
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The new magazine took a commanding lead at 
once, though American authors had no cause to 
rejoice. The best of them rarely appeared in its 
pages, though in its earlier days four novels by 
Thackeray (together with his ‘‘Four Georges,’’ 
lectures that he had delivered in the United States 
in 1855), six by Anthony Trollope, two by George 
Kliot, three by Dickens, and others by Wilkie 
Collins and lesser Englishmen, must have given 
its readers the impression of treading on alien 
soil. So pronounced was the leaning toward 
Great Britain, indeed, that on his first visit to 
America, Justin M’Carthy, though comparatively 
a novice at the time, had received from the mag- 
azine a contract for forty-five short stories, all of 
which he delivered before returning to Europe. 
Even at that early period American short-story 
writers were generally thought to excel their 
British rivals, and with this unexampled favoring 
of M’Carthy they must have recalled with ex- 
treme bitterness the proverb of the prophet and 
his own country. 

That their feeling made itself felt is unques- 
tioned, and for a generation at least few ambitious 
young Americans thought of this magazine as a 
possible pathway to the fame they sought. 
Though there was yet no national feeling of pride 
and reflected glory in the success of a magazine 
that held the repute of wide hospitality to aspir- 
ing young writers, there was in a great degree 
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strong local love and loyalty for magazines like 
“‘The Knickerbocker’’ and ‘‘The Atlantic.’’ The 
regard of the mere reader is less subtle, less inti- 
mate, though the phlegmatic publisher of one that 
has far outrun its rivals in prosperity and readers 
doubtless has small concern in the distinction. 

Three years after the founding of ‘‘Harper’s,”’ 
‘‘Putnam’s’’ came into the field in the same city. 
It was to be a literary journal of the highest excel- 
lence, the publishers promised. With a century- 
old hopefulness that the time was now ripe for 
such an enterprise, they announced their high aim 
to be ofiginal and to pay every writer for what 
they published. They added the promise, new to 
native journals of a literary nature, to quicken the 
life of the community by the discussion and crit- 
icism of public affairs. 

From the first the magazine was notably able; 
but from the first, too, it had to contend against 
‘‘Harper’s,’’? which was still mainly a reprint of 
the best foreign writers, and the fight was an up- 
hill one. It was even more difficult because 
‘‘Harper’s’’ permitted itself no public opinions, 
while even such mildly critical ones as ‘‘Put- 
nam’s’’ sometimes expressed were ill received by 
a public that had always been thin-skinned to 
censure. 

In time, too, arose the old taunt that had been 
cast against ‘‘The Knickerbocker,’’ and was later 
to be cast against ‘‘The Atlantic,’’ that it was 
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written by a clique and was local. National it 
never became in the eyes of the country at large, 
and though it contained much that was held no- 
table in that day, it never took the place that it 
rightly deserved. 

~ The statement could be made with equal truth 
concerning ‘‘The Galaxy,’’ which, starting out in 
1866 with the enthusiastic support of Stedman and 
Bayard Taylor and their New York circle, lived 
on for a dozen years, and at the end was merged 
in ‘‘The Atlantic,’’ which it had resembled in dig- 
nity and high-mindedness. J have not seen a copy 
for years, but I had read it eagerly as a boy, and 
the impression persists that it was less local than 
‘“‘The Atlantic’? and more catholic in its aims. 
From it I gained my first knowledge of that poet 
of the South, Sidney Lanier, and of the new man 
from out of the West, Mark Twain. If from it I 
gained, too, my first knowledge of Charles Reade, 
in his ‘‘Put Yourself in His Place,’’ the incident 
seemed part of its breadth, not a policy, as with 
uarper’s:’’ 

But ‘‘Harper’s’’ flourished, steadily sending 
forth its reprints of British novels in undiminished 
volume, but gradually widening its phylacteries 
with a thin edging of Americanism by such innoc- 
uous purveyors of acceptable fancies as the Ab- 
botts, Lossing, and Higginson, who never trod on 
one’s toes or voiced an unpopular opinion. There 
as a boy I read serially J. S. C. Abbott’s amazing 
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life of Napoleon with the delight in the canoniza- 
tion of that Abbottized saint that the average 
American boy of the period took in the deeds of 
the heroes who harassed the soul of England. 
And if ‘‘The Atlantic,’’ which had come into the 
field seven years later, could not be said to flourish 
in just the same manner, it was steadfast in its 
ideals, faithfully spreading on white paper the 
beautiful thoughts that sprang only from the soul 
of eastern Massachusetts. And they were as good 
as they were beautiful, and as cautious as those 
of ‘‘Harper’s’’ in touching the every-day world 
with a breath of criticism. If that enfant terrible 
of the chosen circle, Dr. Holmes, stirred the rigid- 
ity of theological New England with the heretical 
audacities of his ‘‘Breakfast Table,’’ nothing 
really came of it. The irresistible force had met 
the immovable body of the popular problem—the 
conscious ommiscience of the Brahmin caste of 
Boston lightly twiddling its fingers in the rock- 
ribbed face of rural New England. 

Thus gradually ‘‘The Atlantic’’ and ‘‘Har- 
per’s’’ became, with the wearing away of their 
rivals, the two chief forces in the magazine world. 
In a way they were typical of the communities they 
represented—Boston, popularly recognized as the 
point on the western continent most open to every 
intellectual wind that blew in from Europe; and 
New York, whose indwelling spirit was wholly of 
the material world. But ‘‘Harper’s’’ was widely 
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read, and ‘‘The Atlantic’? was not. The reprints 
of the work of the chief novelists of England alone 
would have accounted for this, but ‘‘Harper’s’’ 
was also illustrated. Even the irrelevant steel- 
engravings of ‘‘Godey’s”’ had pleased, stirring in 
thousands of uncritical minds the awakening spirit 
of decoration that knew no higher expression than 
the antimacassar; but the illustrations of ‘‘Har- 
per’s’’ did more, crude as they were. It is the 
instinct of mankind to be pleased with symbols, 
and all readers visualize with their own mental 
pictures the actors and scenes depicted on the 
printed page. A wider inclusion of illustrations 
in the magazines gave great satisfaction, there- 
fore. They gave pleasure when they satisfied the 
reader; when they failed, they at least gave him a 
comforting assurance of his own greater taste and 
discernment. When the use,of illustrations was 
publicly advocated for ‘‘The Atlantic,’’ the hor- 
rified outcry that arose from Boston, and the con- 
tinued refusal of the magazine to make the change, 
served to localize the adverse opinion as a typical 
Bostonian assumption of superior intelligence and 
culture. To the outer world of darkness it was as 
delightfully illogical as that other fetish of the 
neighborhood, where the use of the word ‘‘yard”’ 
at Cambridge, in distinction to the ‘‘campus’’ of 
more barbaric college communities, carried with it 
the same easy assurance of superior understand- 
ing and savotr-faire. 
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It was at this stage that a new face appeared 
upon the scene and revolutionized the magazine 
world. Mr. Roswell Smith had been born in the 
village of Lebanon, in the hills of eastern Con- 
necticut. The nearest railroad lies three miles 
away in the valley. The main street, almost the 
only street, is a typical New England highway, 
with tall elms lining its length, and a wide com- 
mon in the heart of the village. The church, or 
meeting-house, faces it at the north. It is of 
wood, plain and unadorned, colonial in type, and 
beautiful. A short distance away, one can see . 
above’ the tree-tops the tall chimneys of the colo- 
nial home of Jonathan Trumbull, the great war 
governor of Connecticut and the friend and ad- 
viser of Washington, who himself had given Trum- 
bull the national sobriquet of ‘‘Brother Jona- 
than.’? All the Trumbulls of the time were no- 
table men, and one was the historical painter, 
John Trumbull. Small as it is, Lebanon is notable 
for its sons, and many have been distinguished in 
the annals of theology and statesmanship. Edu- 
cation has long been their aim, and I myself have 
heard it said in the village that since the college 
was founded, no catalogue of Yale has ever been 
issued that did not contain the name of at least one 
student from Lebanon. 

In the old Trumbull house, which his father had 
acquired, Roswell Smith was born and passed his 
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boyhood. From his fourteenth to his seventeenth 
year he served his sole literary apprenticeship 
with the publishers of his uncle, Roswell Cham- 
berlain Smith of Hartford, a school-book writer. 
Later he took up the course in English at Brown 
University, and at the end of it began the study 
of law in Hartford. As a lawyer in Lafayette, 
Indiana, he acquired the moderate fortune that 
in 1868 sent him East in middle life on his great 
adventure of becoming a publisher. 

Characteristically, he did not hurry the matter, 
but at first sailed for Europe, where in the course 
of his wanderings he fell in with Dr. Josiah Gil- 
bert Holland. They had met casually in the West, 
where Dr. Holland had lectured, and in this chance 
meeting in Europe certain qualities of mind that 
were similar in each drew them together in strong 
friendship. 

A further likeness between them was striking. 
Dr. Holland had also cut loose from his past, and 
at the time of his meeting with Mr. Roswell Smith 
was contemplating the founding of a monthly mag- 
azine to be devoted to American letters and art. 
As a poet of narrative verse and essays of a moral 
nature he was widely read in America, and as a 
popular lecturer he had likewise become a famil- 
iar figure to hosts of his admirers. Both men 
were afterward fond of relating the oft-told story 
of the night they stood on one of the bridges that 
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spanned the Rhone at Geneva and planned the 
magazine that was afterward to be known as 
““The Century.’’ | 

Influenced ineradicably by the traditional spirit 
of his birthplace in the heart of historical New 
England, Mr. Roswell Smith’s long sojourn in the 
West had not so much modified his character as 
broadened his sympathies. It could safely be as- 
sumed that no enterprise to which he gave his 
whole heart would be in any sense narrow or pro- 
vincial. If the phrase had been in vogue at the 
time, it might have been said by him that the mag- 
azine he purposed to found would be one hundred 
per cent. American, with none of the claptrap of 
political chicanery that usually accompanies the 
term. It would also be high-minded. 

On returning to America the two men laid their 
plans before Mr. Charles Scribner, the head of 
the publishing house that issued Dr. Holland’s 
own books, and promptly a corporation was 
formed to publish the new magazine at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

Under the name of ‘‘Scribner’s Monthly’’ the 
first number appeared in November, 1870. It 
might not be uninteresting to compare it with the 
corresponding numbers of the two magazines that 
held the chief places in the field it was about to 
enter, ‘‘The Atlantic’? and ‘‘Harper’s.”’ 

The first article in the November issue of ‘‘The 
Atlantic’? was ‘‘Footpaths,’? by Thomas Went- 
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worth Higginson. The opening footpath de- 
scribed was the path along the cliffs at Newport, 
an eminently proper beginning, since Newport 
had once boasted that all the contributors of the 
magazine were residents or frequenters of it. 
Then followed descriptions of paths in Worcester 
and other localities. And ‘‘after our footpaths 
are exhausted,’’ said the author, ‘‘Memory brings 
back’’—and Memory brings back from Chaucer, 
Spenser, Browning, and Sydney Dobell a sheaf of 
poetic descriptions of paths to crown the author’s 
own effort and add a literary tone. 

“Captain Kidd’s Money,’’ by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, which followed, was sufficiently crude to 
prove conclusively that the editors were not blind 
to the appeal of the name of the ‘‘best seller’’ of 
the period. ‘‘The Intellectual Influence of 
Musie,’’ ‘‘Four Months with Charles Dickens”’ 
(during his first visit to America), and a short 
appreciation of ‘‘Mr. Burlingame as an Orator”’ 
made up the solid contents of the number. Bos- 
ton has never been strong in fiction, and Bayard 
Taylor had been called in to furnish the serial, and 
he had also furnished a three-page poem in hex- 
ameter verse. Three short stories that wandered 
aimlessly through a no-man’s-land of literature, 
having neither beginning nor end nor emotion nor 
dramatic construction; two short poems each with 
a message; and eight pages of ‘‘Reviews and 
Literary Notes’’ brought the magazine to a close. 
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The type of the magazine, though small, was good, 
and its appearance in make-up much as it is 
to-day. Under the name of the magazine, on the 
first page, the subtitle, ‘‘A Magazine of Litera- 
ture, Science, Art, and Politics,’’? has now dis- 
appeared. 

In physical appearance ‘‘Harper’s’’ was the 
inferior of the two. The type was painfully 
small, the paper poor, and so little attention was 
paid to proper display that an article might end 
at any point in the first column of a page, and be 
followed by a second article, with the barest space 
betweerrthe two. Page after page ran solid, with- 
out the break of a paragraph. The illustrations 
were crude. There was a wealth of heavy mate- 
rial: ‘‘The Huguenots,’’ ‘‘The Cave of Bella- 
mar,’’ ‘‘The Negative in Photography,’’ ‘‘ Life in 
Brittany,’’ the second part of ‘‘Flora in Mythol- 
ogy and Religion,’’ and the second instalment, 
translated from the French, of ‘‘Literary For- 
geries.’’ Glancing at the titles and the rarely 
paragraphed pages of minute type, one can only 
wonder how many stout-hearted seekers after 
knowledge had ever attempted to wade through 
those dry-as-dust Saharas of lore. 

J. 8. C. Abbott appeared in an instalment of 
the life of Frederick the Great, one of those amaz- 
ing romances that disturbed the historical per- 
spective of my early boyhood; and a lighter touch 
was to be found in ‘‘Down the Mississippi,’”’ a 
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descriptive article of the type that has persisted 
throughout the magazine’s long history. There 
were reprints of two English serials, and one in- 
stalment of a two-part story translated from the 
German; three short stories, one of them trans- 
lated from the French; and four short poems that 
dripped with the tearful lamentations of the 
lovers of the period. Five editorial departments 
in type even more minute completed the number. 
If one were to personify the two magazines, one 
would naturally conceive of ‘‘The Atlantic’’ as 
a middle-aged spinster of the best Boston tradi- 
tions graciously guiding the conversation at her 
tea-table on a Sunday evening; but of ‘‘Harper’s”’ 
as a dour, hard-working housewife bringing up 
coal from the cellar—another person’s cellar. 
She borrowed it because it gave out more heat 
than the native fire-wood, she would complacently 
explain. 

It would be pleasant to say that into the com- 
pany of these drab-clothed sisters of the magazine 
world ‘‘The Century’’ (born ‘‘Scribner’s’’) came 
like a bride. Well, if it was a bride, it was a 
bride in linsey-woolsey. Yet it was certainly 
more interesting at the first hasty glance, for its 
type was larger and better than that of either, 
and its illustrations were less casual than those 
of ‘‘Harper’s.’’ 

It had opened with an illustrated seventeen- 
page poem called ‘‘Jeremy Train—His Drive,’’ 
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written, as the table of contents disclosed, by ‘‘An 
Old Fellow,’’ though the reader must have guessed 
from the first that Dr. Holland himself was the 
author. It had his flowing narrative style and 
his ready application of the belief in the good 
that comes from a thwarted evil. An illustrated 
article on ‘‘The Bottom of the Sea’’ had followed, 
and this in turn was succeeded by another illus- 
trated contribution entitled, ‘‘A Day with Dr. 
Brooks,’’ an account of the New York Juvenile 
Asylum. ‘‘The Century’’ has never called itself 
a strictly literary magazine, and this, its first en- 
trance into welfare work, was an earnest of the 
wide interest it was later to take in that field. 
Typical, too, was the next serious article, the first 
of a two-part criticism of ‘‘The Bondage of the 
Pulpit.’? A short appreciation of ‘‘The Writings 
of George MacDonald’? by Samuel W. Duffield 
served as an introduction to MacDonald’s serial 
story ‘‘ Wilfrid Cumbermede’’ that began in the 
same number; for despite the new magazine’s 
avowed Americanism, it had apparently been 
compelled to call upon the Scotchman for its first 
novel. The first instalment of a colorless three- 
part serial by Rebecca Harding Davis, a short 
story by I. I. Hayes, and two short poems com- 
pleted the contributed portion. ‘‘Topies of the 
Time,’’? ‘‘Books and Authors Abroad,’’ and 
‘‘Books and Authors at Home’’ made up the edi- 
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torial departments. The fiction was colorless, 
and all that can be said of the verse is that it was 
less lugubrious than that of ‘‘Harper’s”’ and less 
sentimental than that of ‘‘The Atlantic.’’ 

One cannot escape the impression that in the 
attitude of the ‘‘Topics of the Time”’ there was 
a conscious feeling of being about to form public 
opinion. It was probably sincere, though it was 
equally obvious that the mold was already in the 
minds of the possible readers, that large body of 
Americans whose attention had been arrested by 
‘<Bitter-Sweet,’’ ‘‘The Mistress of the Manse,’’ 
and the ‘‘Timothy Titeomb”’ papers, and who had 
filled the audience-rooms wherever Dr. Holland 
had lectured. Indeed, the ‘‘Topics’’ were alive 
with the spirit of popular beliefs, somewhat truc- 
ulent, perhaps, but truculent with the militant 
morality of the great body of people of the period. 
For instance, there was a short editorial on the 
dogma of the infallibility of the pope, then newly 
promulgated, that must have set the heads of 
thousands of deacons and elders nodding in em- 
phatic approval of its bitter anti-Romanism. 
One wonders if the magazine had been hurried to 
the press without careful editorial supervision, 
for four pages later, in the chatty department, 
‘¢Books and Authors Abroad,’’ the writer is per- 
mitted to say: 

‘¢¢When you run out of subjects,’ said an old 
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divine to a young one, ‘just attack the Romanists,’ 


and many an exhausted writer has been helped to 
a subject by the dogma.’’ 

Popular, too, at that period, when all America 
was wildly pro-German, must have been another 
editorial on ‘‘ Republicanism in Europe,’’ in which 
Dr. Holland declared: 

‘‘Tt is a sad and hard thing to say of any coun- 
try, but it is true, that there is not enough of in- 
telligence, principle, and virtue in France to sus- 
tain a republic. A French peasant, who does not 
know a letter of the alphabet, and who takes his 
law from his priest, is a very different person 
from the American farmer or mechanic, who 
takes his newspaper and magazine, and reads and 
judges for himself. In America men trust each 
other; in France, there is no faith in men; and 
none, for that matter, in women. Without this 
faith, a republic is not possible.’’ 

Blessed be the names of the goodly prophets! 


CHAPTER II 
THE EARLY YEARS OF THE MAGAZINE 


HE first number of the old ‘‘Scribner’s 
Monthly,’’ later to become ‘‘The Century 
Magazine,’’ had been issued in November, 1870. 
The vast country to which it had come as a de- 
clared and confident spokesman was singularly 
uniform and naive in its literary predilections. 
Apart from certain restricted groups and scat- 
tered exceptions, there was no wide-reading pub- 
lic, and the intellectual appetite of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people was easily contented 
with such selections from the national poets as 
had found their way into the school readers and 
had been haltingly read in childhood. Here and 
there the parlor-tables of superior members of 
the class might conspicuously display copies of 
Longfellow or Whittier, but the fame of our great 
men of letters was most widely known through 
the popular card game of the period called 
‘Authors. ”’ 
An alert, parrot-like readiness to associate the 
various authors with their several works, like 
Longfellow with ‘‘The Courtship of Miles Stan- 


dish’’ and ‘‘Evangeline,’’ Hawthorne with ‘‘The 
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Scarlet Letter’? and ‘‘The Marble Faun,”’ or Dr. 
Holland with ‘‘The Mistress of the Manse’’ and 
‘<Bitter-Sweet,’’ gave one, I remember, an uplifted 
sensation of being above the common herd that 
ignorance of the books themselves did not weaken. 
The old puritanical prejudice against fiction 
was only slowly dying out, and many who in 
youth had known only such forms of the art as the 
Sunday-schools had provided in books of the char- 
acter of ‘‘The Prince of the House of David’’ 
were beginning to turn to those like ‘‘ Tempest and 
Sunshine,’’ by Mary J. Holmes, and ‘‘St. Elmo,”’ 
by Augusta J. Evans, with an exhilarating, yet 
fearful, sensation of throwing dice with an of- 
fended Jehovah. The excellent Mr. Prang had 
just begun to bespatter the white-walled parlors 
of the people with his much praised chromos, 
copies of which the weekly journals spread widely 
as premiums for subscribers; and such steel- 
engravings of our native art by Goupil et Cie. as 
George C. Bingham’s ‘‘The Jolly Flatboatmen’’ 
and William S. Mount’s ‘‘The Power of Music”’ 
brought to their possessors a general, though 
grudging, recognition as creatures who dwelt on 
an indefinitely superior plane. The country was 
still riding the wave of supposititious prosperity 
that had followed the Civil War, and philosoph- 
ically minded people were exclaiming with self- 
hypnotized amazement at the ease with which 
huge armies had melted overnight into the ranks 
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of the workers. They had expected trouble; and 
there had been none. The future was bright with 
dreams of a great national awakening. 

It was to this hopeful and uncritical audience, 
newly assured of the solidarity of the country and 
confident of its future greatness, eager to be 
amused, eager to be instructed at no great pains 
to itself, that Dr. Holland had directed his con- 
fident eyes. It was the class to which he himself 
belonged, and his early poverty, his denied aspira- 
tions for higher education, and his profound piety 
gave him both sympathy and understanding. 
The great success as a writer of homilies in both 
verse and prose that had come to him in middle 
life, and his wide travels as a popular lecturer, 
had both increased his confidence and quickened 
his perception of the needs of the hour, and into 
his new enterprise he now entered with an assured 
belief in its wide possibilities for good. He had 
no local prejudices or literary creeds, but thought 
of his country as a whole as a region chosen by 
God to be the abode of a free and enlightened peo- 
ple who mainly lived seemly lives under the best 
form of government. To him it was in a way a 
new City of God, and he conceived of his magazine 
as a panorama of thie life of the whole nation, a 
dramatic representation of its deeds and aspira- 
tions, wherein, as in a true drama, the good was 
to be lauded and villainy foiled. 

From the first he had reserved for himself the 
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editorial department of the magazine called 
‘‘Topics of the Time,’’ and until his death, eleven 
years later, it was his chief interest, and was al- 
most wholly made up of his own special messages 
to the public. They were of the sort that had 
attracted wide attention in ‘‘The Springfield 
Republican’? while he was serving that journal 
in the capacity of associate editor, and were even 
more popular when gathered together in the 
various ‘‘Timothy Titcomb’’ books, and they had 
all the characteristics of lay sermons in that 
period when preaching was still in high favor. 
They were the average opinions of the average 
man of the period, for it was significant of Dr. 
Holland’s genius or good fortune as a popular 
editor that he never sought to lift his audience to 
a higher plane of thinking, but contented himself 
with directing its static beliefs, as a boy digs 
channels for the pools he finds on the shore at 
low tide. Purity of life, temperance, good man- 
ners (one can imagine how a puritan would dis- 
cuss the last subject, and especially a puritan 
who distrusted the outward polish of the French 
as merely the effort of the laecquer-brush to cover 
the evil intention), Thanksgiving, Christmas, the 
new German Emperor (another militant Prot- 
estant, and therefore in high favor), the rascals 
of Wall Street, the death of Lord Lytton (I have 
never read of an erring mortal being more ig- 
nominiously kicked out of the back door of life), 
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the free-church problem, the infallibility of the 
pope, the popular capacity for scandal—all these 
themes marched truculently and uncompromis- 
ingly through his pages with the stern indif- 
ference to the possible loss of subscribers that 
no editor of a popular magazine of to-day would 
dream of imitating. But the significant thing in 
the restraint of the modern editor is not that he 
lacks the courage, but that he no longer cares for 
the same problems. And his audience no longer 
eares. Whether for better or worse, fifty years 
have changed us vastly. 

But fifty years ago! Devout and circumscribed 
as Dr. Holland appears in our latter-day eyes, 
he was still not regular enough for certain theo- 
logically minded persons of his own period. The 
magazine was only three years old when we find 
in the leading ‘‘Topic’’ of the month this quota- 
tion from the ‘‘Watchman and Reflector,’’ a re- 
ligious journal published in Boston: 

‘‘There is a wide-spread feeling that there has 
been a breach of trust in the management of that 
magazine [‘‘Scribner’s’’]. We do not call in 
question Dr. Holland’s piety, or the soundness of 
his own faith. If his religious experience is like 
that of Arthur Bonnicastle [the leading charac- 
ter in Dr. Holland’s own novel of that name, 
which had just completed its course in the mag- 
azine], it appears to us genuine, but not normal. 
Neither is Dr. Bradford the typical Christian. 
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Nor are the Rev. Messrs. Grimshaw, Bedlow and 
Mullens fair samples of our ministers. And 
Augustus Blauvelt’s theology is not that of the 
Christian Church. The Magazine, then, has be- 
trayed its trust. One thing is clear to a vast 
number of those who subscribed to ‘‘Scribner’’ at 
the beginning of 1873, or earlier, under the im- 
pression that it was true to the faith of the evan- 
gelical churches—they have been disappointed, if 
not deceived. They have a right to demand a 
change in the management of it, and that there 
should be placed upon its staff at least one man 
in whom the churches have confidence; addictus 
jurare in verba Macistri1. There will otherwise 
be a stampede at the close of the year, and there 
ought to be.’’ 

And how valiantly Dr. Holland returned to the 
attack! And how he pierced the armor of the 
‘“Watchman and Reflector,’’ and bore its meta- 
phorical head away on his pike! But can any 
one imagine any correspondent of a religious 
journal of to-day threatening ‘‘The Century 
Magazine’’ or ‘‘Harper’s’’ with the loss of hosts 
of subscribers if it does not dismiss its editor 
for being untrue to the faith of the evangelical 
churches? It would be easier to picture the be- 
wilderment of modern-day subscribers if asked 
what the evangelical churches are. I am not cer- 
tain that the editors can tell. 

But Dr. Holland’s own utterances were speed- 
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ily to be softened. He had written an edi- 
torial in the very first number of the maga- 
zine on the newly established Republic of France 
wherein he had shown himself as bitterly skep- 
tical of its possible success in a land where, as 
he manifestly felt, Sodom and Gomorrah had 
come to a new birth; but two years later he was 
constrained to confess that France was doing 
surprisingly well. One may read between the lines 
a note of bewildered wonder that such things 
could possibly be; nevertheless, he frankly 
praised France. And he displayed a growing 
tolerance in other directions. It was clear that 
the broader life of New York had widened his 
outlook and softened his asperities, while his 
personal successes probably contributed to the 
same end. He had always viewed his literary 
fame with an almost childlike wonder and pleas- 
ure; his renown as a great editor filled the cup of 
joy to the brim. In it there was no room for bit- 
terness. Continued association with Mr. Roswell 
Smith and Mr. Gilder must have assisted; for, 
_with a piety equal to his own, Mr. Roswell Smith 
was not belligerent, and the essence of his faith 
was trustfulness, while Mr. Gilder was of all men 
the one most averse to giving pain. 

I did not enter the magazine until nearly four 
years after the death of Dr. Holland, and in that 
short time a great change had taken place. When 
it was desirable to show courage or to express 
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strong opinions, the magazine was not derelict; 
but all the manifold byways through which un- 
necessary misunderstanding or ill will might 
creep in were rigidly guarded. For years, when 
nationality, not religion, was meant, the word 
‘‘Jew’’ was not used, but the word ‘‘Hebrew,’’ 
and no slighting reference to any sect or relig- 
ion was ever permitted to appear. I recall 
the distress that Mr. Gilder had shown on 
receiving a letter from a reader charging 
the magazine with having spoken slightingly 
of the Methodist Church in a certain article 
or story. As the guarding against errors of 
all sorts was supposed to fall within the scope 
of my own special duties, I investigated the mat- 
ter, and though the reference was found to be 
one to which only the most hypercritical of 
readers could have objected as prejudicial to his 
faith, Mr. Gilder had apologized frankly for the 
slur that was manifestly not intended. He had 
added, with a touch of the humor that always 
followed his moments of extreme mental disturb- 
ance, that he could not have thought it possible 
that any one with the double-barreled Methodist 
name of Richard Watson Gilder would ever be 
accused of permitting evil to be spoken of that 
church, since his father had been a minister in 
it, and his own Christian name was that of one 
of its great early preachers. I might add 
that it was also characteristic of Mr. Gilder 
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that he took upon his own shoulders all the re- 
sponsibility for the mishap, and never even hinted 
to me that in future I might be more watchful. 

When he was at the book counter about 1884, 
a member of the company told me, a Methodist 
minister criticized the liberality of the magazine. 
My friend told him that Mr. Gilder’s father was 
a Methodist preacher. 

‘Is that so? We must get him back into the 
fold,’’ said the shepherd. 

As the new magazine had definitely announced 
that one of its chief features was to be its devo- 
tion to the advancement of knowledge, the tradi- 
tional summaries of events that had always been 
found in American journals of the sort were, nat- 
urally, to take their place in their special depart- 
ments at the end of each number, though in what 
direction the pedagogical wand was to be directed 
for a long time seems to have given the editors 
much trouble to decide. Dr. Holland’s own de- 
partment, ‘‘Topics of the Time,’’ was of course 
assured, and ‘‘Books and Authors Abroad’’ and 
‘Books and Authors at Home’’ were the other 
departments in the first number; and Mr. Gilder’s 
‘<The Old Cabinet’’ appeared in the second as a 
sort of tinkling harpsichord accompaniment to 
Dr. Holland’s bass-viol solo. In the same issue 
‘‘Hitchings’’ made its appearance, and under that 
name or ‘‘Bric-a Brac’’ or ‘‘In Lighter Vein’’ 
was to survive for more than forty years. 
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‘‘Books and Authors Abroad’’ was dropped in 
the third issue, and ‘‘Home and Society’’ took 
its place. ‘‘Beyond the Sea”’ came in in the fifth 
month, only to be called ‘‘Culture and Progress 
Abroad”? in the sixth, when ‘‘Culture and Prog- 
ress at Home’”’ came into the departmental life, 
the two to be subsequently united in one as ‘‘Cul- 
ture and Progress.’’ ‘‘Nature and Science’’ 
came in later, which was followed by ‘‘The 
World’s Work,’’ and thus all the highways to 
general knowledge were covered. 

With the increased burden that fell upon Mr. 
Gilder’s shoulders with Dr. Holland’s declining 
health and gradual withdrawal from active serv- 
ice, ‘‘The Old Cabinet’’ quietly disappeared at 
the close of 1878; but it was not until the over- 
whelming success of the War Series made the 
need of more space imperative that the perfunc- 
tory departments began to go by the board. Only 
‘““Topics,’’ ‘Open Letters’? (a still later addi- 
tion), and ‘‘Bric-a-Brac’’ survived for a few 
years more. It seems curious that any were 
permitted to survive so long, for regular depart- 
ments, with their recurring monotony of prepara- 
tion, are always a deadening weight upon an 
editorial staff, and are cumberers of space in 
these days of widely read newspapers and special- 
ized journals; but tradition had made them in- 
evitable, and common sense must always wage 
an uphill fight when contending against the god 
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of things that have always been. And editors, 
too, are of all mortals the ones most sheep-like. 
I take it that the normal indecision that comes to 
them from forever sitting on fences in doubt 
which way to jump, whether to call certain things 
piffe or genius, makes them prone to follow 
wherever they see their contemporaries go, and 
peculiarly indisposed to be radical or unique. 
Yet one cannot speak so emphatically of all maga- 
zine departments without recalling to mind the 
case of the ‘‘Editor’s Hasy Chair’’ in ‘‘Har- 
per’s’’? under George William Curtis, for many 
years the best-known and most-loved feature in 
magazine publication. It was easily the white 
crow in the flock of its black mates that is popu- 
larly supposed to prove rules. 

‘<The Century’’ has always disclaimed any de- 
sire to be considered a purely literary journal, and 
in its early days one might have characterized 
it as a sort of evangelical bishop earnestly debat- 
ing in the House of Lords the vital questions of 
church reform, the Corn Laws, and the National- 
School system, but not averse to using a Horatian 
phrase or a literary allusion now and then if only 
to prove that he was a public-school man and not 
a product of the National-School system itself. 
As a romantic reader, I have always been im- 
pressed and thrilled, in English books, by the 
casual ease with which the writers sooner or later 
bring in a ‘‘Bucolic’’ quotation like triste lupus 
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stabulis or venit Hesperus, ite capelle as a sort 
of guaranty that they have not forgotten, and do 
not wish to forget, the rigors of the lower-fourth 
form of some accredited public school even while 
they instruct or amuse us. The early numbers 
of the magazine impressed me in much the same 
manner. Dr. Holland might lecture us all on the 
necessity of leading upright lives, and the mag- 
azine prove to the South that it was not wholly 
ruined though slavery was ended, and flood us 
with numberless pictures of the wonders of the 
Yosemite and the Yellowstone and other out-of- 
the-way regions; but presently it seemed to reflect 
on the inadvisability of over-emphasizing our 
material resources and spiritual needs at the ex- 
pense of our mental growth, and Stedman’s long 
series of papers on ‘‘The Victorian Poets’’ came 
in. Much as I subsequently learned to admire 
both Stedman and his work, his ‘‘ Victorian 
Poets,’’ in that environment, must have had upon 
the average reader all the effect of a Virgilian 
quotation in a lecture on the possibility of being 
both prosperous and without sin. We did not 
know even our own poets in that day,—we have 
forgotten them in this,—and the summarized 
excellences of William Morris and Walter Savage 
Landor and all the Victorians in general must 
have made up those desert regions in the mag- 
azine that are the saddest of all sights to an ed- 
itor—the pages that even conscientious readers 
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flip rapidly over without a curious glance. Sted- 
man’s later series on our own most popular poets 
was a far more attractive feature, for by that 
time the illustrations of the magazine had vastly 
improved, and the many fine engravings of the 
homes and haunts of the poets in question not 
only added to the sumptuous appearance of the 
magazine, but delighted those readers who like 
their information sugar-coated. Yet it was char- 
acteristic of the magazine that while it rejected 
the claim of being literary, it has given more ex- 
haustive phases of pure literature than any of 
its contemporaries. Thoroughness was one of its 
traditions, and whenever it put its hand to the 
plow, it turned the soil to the last edge of the 
field. In no other American magazine would 
have been found so unusual a feature as Sted- 
man’s ‘‘The Nature and Elements of Poetry,”’’ 
which appeared as a serial at a still later date. 

Yet so seemingly innocuous a paper as the 
critical appreciation of the work of a poet might 
be a storm-center in the editorial mind of that 
early period. It was not enough, it appears, that 
the poet in question was to many the most con- 
spicuous and original creator of verse that the 
country had produced; it was also necessary for 
him to be eminently proper in life and circumspect 
in his expressed opinions to be deemed worthy 
of a place in the new magazine. Though many 
enough might have been found to sustain him in 
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the belief that Walt Whitman mainly wrote drivel 
and only occasionally stumbled upon a poetic 
phrase, on the grounds of morality Dr. Holland 
had strongly protested the inclusion of Whitman 
in Stedman’s series of the American poets, and 
he had yielded with many misgivings. Probably 
he took a quiet satisfaction in the protests that 
followed the appearance of the article; they at 
least corroborated his belief that he knew his 
public. 

To the present generation of readers, when 
every daily newspaper has its graphic supplement 
of every notable event or picturesque scene on 
the face of the globe, the barrenness of our pic- 
torial knowledge of the world in the early seven- 
ties would appear incredible. It was therefore 
natural that ‘‘The Century,’’ with the ambition 
to perfect the art of illustration, would quickly 
turn to descriptive articles of America as the first 
step on the way to becoming the national mag- 
azine that it aspired to be. It early printed pro- 
fusely illustrated articles on New York, Philadel- 
phia, northern Virginia, and brought us our first 
conception of the wonders of the Yosemite, the 
Yellowstone, and the Grand Cafion of the Col- 
orado. Its most notable series, the one that was 
to bring it the greatest praise and was to have 
a wide influence for good, was started in the 
autumn of 1873. With J. Wells Champney as an 
illustrator, Edward King then visited the South, 
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and for months every number of the magazine de- 
voted forty or more illustrated pages to those 
parts of the South that seemed the most plausible 
gateways through which, by meeting it half-way, 
prosperity would speedily return to a region of 
vast natural resources, though for the time 
poverty-stricken and without hope. 

The articles were admirable. Apart from the 
courage they aroused and the pride they awak- 
ened, they were thoroughly informed and wise re- 
views of the wealth and resources that there lay 
dormant. The South took heart. It is certain 
that it would have taken heart in due time, but 
now the impulse was quickened, and with the 
quickening it was inevitable in a generous-minded 
people that a kindlier feeling would follow for the 
North, through which the new spirit had come. 

But the barriers of bitterness and hurt pride 
between the two regions were shortly to be leveled 
still more by a subtler and wholly unexpected re- 
sult of that memorable series. An awakening of 
literary spirit had followed the Civil War, but in 
the North it had shown no specially significant 
features. In ‘‘Scribner’s’’ the English serials 
by George MacDonald and Mrs. Oliphant had 
awakened no wide-spread interest, and in his de- 
cision to depend no further on foreign sources 
Dr. Holland had made use of his own novel, 
‘¢ Arthur Bonnicastle,’’ as the main serial of the 
year in 1873 and 1874. It did little more than dis- 
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play in the form of fiction the author’s propensity 
to sermonize. A few well known writers of the 
North, like Rebecca Harding Davis, Edward 
Eggleston, and Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
had appeared in the magazine in short serials and 
stories, but few of them were more than mere 
pallid reflectors of the work of the lesser English 
novelists, though mainly without the craftsman- 
ship of the latter. Some, like Helen Hunt Jack- 
son and Adeline Trafton, had been greeted by the 
editors with vast enthusiasm, but had not long 
held the fickle favor of a reading public that, hav- 
ing the mob instinct, follows only the fashion of 
the hour. 

The South had also felt the impulse to write— 
felt it even more intensely than the North, per- 
haps, for, with the failure of the Lost Cause, 
there had everywhere arisen in the minds of the 
people a passionate desire to set themselves right 
before the world. With this end in view, appar- 
ently, magazine after magazine had been started, 
only to fail through the poverty of the region 
that strove to be heard in justification. 

It was at this stage that the new magazine of 
the North not only won the gratitude of the South 
with its series by Edward King, but graciously 
threw open its pages to Southern writers. While 
busily collecting material for his two papers on 
New Orleans, King discovered George W. Cable 
in that city, and had at once sent some of his work 
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to Dr. Holland. The first of King’s own work 
did not appear in the magazine until November, 
1873, but Cable’s first story, ‘‘ "Sieur George,’’ 
was printed a month earlier, and ‘‘Tite Poulette,’’ 
‘‘Jean-ah Poquelin,’? and ‘‘Café des Bxilés’?’ 
soon followed. Within a few years the magazine 
had made the names of George W. Cable, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Richard Malcolm Johnston, 
Harry Stillwell Edwards, Thomas Nelson Page, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, and others household 
words in the whole country. 

But this is the significant thing about the ap- 
pearance of these people in a Northern magazine: 
the old bitterness that had marked the work of 
the writers of defunct magazines of the South 
was gone. Gone, too, were the truculence, the 
provincial spirit, and much of the old sentimental- 
ism that had from the first marked all the writers 
of what they themselves were wont to call ‘‘our 
beloved Southland.’’ Welcomed by a Northern 
magazine, these new authors had met these ad- 
vances with the characteristic courtesy and tact 
of the South, which ignore all differences of 
opinion between hosts and guests. Thus tacitly 
barred from any expression of the old hostility, 
and softened in spirit by gratitude, their litera- 
ture blazed a new path in America—a path marked 
by the most pronounced local color, irradiated 
by humor and tender romanticism. Cable had 
led, with his vividly picturesque background of old 
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New Orleans as a setting, and with the love of 
that meeting-ground of clashing traditions as his 
main theme; and Richard Malcolm Johnston had 
flooded middle Georgia with the humor and naive 
simplicity of his own gracious and lovable na- 
ture. The placid life of tide-water Virginia and 
Maryland, the primitive passions of the lonely 
mountains, had their chroniclers. It was natural 
that the old régime would figure largely in these 
stories, though not now to be touched with bitter- 
ness, but mainly with the tenderness with which 
we recall the things that have passed. The hos- 
pitable, patriarchal life; the new and picturesque 
dialect; the half-humorous clashes between mas- 
ter and man; the heroic devotion shown to ‘‘ol’ 
Miss’’ and the children by faithful old servitors 
even at the moment of the dissolution of the bond 
that held them together—all these things the 
Northerner read with delight, and with a half- 
conscious softening of his former hostility. And 
the Southerner, awakened to hope, and thrilled by 
the success of his latest conquest, felt a new glow 
of fraternity. Justification seemed no longer 
necessary. 

Yet these were not the only great services that 
the new magazine was speedily to perform to the 
same end. It had brought, through the genius of 
Southern writers, local color into American fic- 
tion, and it had begun the task of reconciling 
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North and South; but several placidly prosperous 
years were to intervene before its War Series 
completed its great work as a harmonizer of na- 
tional differences. In this interval it had steadily 
strengthened its foundations. It was Mr. Drake, 
himself an engraver, who developed the idea of 
photographing upon the wood block the picture 
desired for engraving, making it possible to pro- 
duce the original picture in any size. Previous 
to the change of method, artists had been com- 
pelled to draw their pictures backward upon the 
wood block, or draftsmen had simply copied 
the original. The good taste displayed by Mr. 
Gilder had always been an important factor in 
advancing the quality of the illustrations, and 
it was the happy good fortune of the magazine 
at this period that the native shrewdness of Mr. 
Roswell Smith proved of great practical value 
in furthering the reproduction of woodcuts. In 
ten years the whole process of woodcut engrav- 
ing was revolutionized and made popular, and 
it was to ‘‘The Century”’ that all the world looked 
for the highest expressions of the art. 

Naturally, this superiority led the magazine to 
emphasize its artistic features. The life of Millet 
was printed as a serial, and for months the strik- 
ing reproductions of the great artist’s work ap- 
peared in its pages. Ina way it had become the 
official organ of the Tile Club, that body of gifted 
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young painters who made glorified sketching trips 
in regions not too remote from the city. Indeed, 
the magazine was for the time the center of the 
art aspirations of the younger men of the craft 
in America, and it was at Mr. Gilder’s house that 
the first meeting of the Society of American 
Artists was held in 1877 after the break with the 
National Academy. 

From time to time in the earlier years an arti- 
cle that approached what we were afterward to 
think of as a ‘‘war story’’ had appeared in the 
magazine, and in November, 1878, Allen C. Red- 
wood had begun his interesting recollections of 
life in the Confederate Army. They were charm- 
ingly illustrated by himself, touched with humor, 
and only remotely concerned with combats; but 
the series had left no disturbing ripples of sug- 
gestion in the editorial mind. In the spring of 
1883, however, the ‘‘Recollections of the John 
Brown Raid, by a Virginian who witnessed the 
fight,’? and written by Alexander R. Boteler, was 
accepted at the office. The article had referred 
to another on the same subject that had been 
written by Frank B. Sanborn and published in 
‘“‘The Atlantic,’? and the suggestion was made 
by Mr. Clarence C. Buel, the assistant editor, 
that it might be interesting to supplement the 
Boteler article with another by Sanborn. The 
suggestion was accepted, and the Boteler paper 
was published in ‘‘The Century Magazine’’ for 
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July, 1883, followed by a ‘‘Comment by a Radical 
Abolitionist,’? written by Sanborn. The maga- 
zine had, of course, reached the public in June, 
and the articles aroused much interest. 

In July Mr. Buel had gone away on his vaca- 
tion, and sitting one day under the chestnut- 
trees that bordered a stream in Chautauqua 
County, and with the John Brown articles in 
mind, the possibilities of a series of articles by 
the men who directed the battles of the Civil War 
suddenly came to him. He immediately outlined 
his suggestions in a letter to Mr. Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, the associate editor. The letter 
was written July 17, and Mr. Johnson, on receiv- 
ing it, had forwarded it to Mr. Gilder, who re- 
turned it with his approval, subsequently commit- 
ting the matter to the charge of Mr. Johnson, 
with Mr. Buel as his assistant. 

Mr. Buel’s original suggestion had been for a 
series of eight or ten articles on the decisive bat- 
tles of the war, to be written by the opposing 
generals in command. The elaboration of the 
plan, the task of securing contributors, and the 
editing of the series were shared by the two 
editors, Mr. Johnson directing the main part of 
the work during the organization, and Mr. Buel 
having entire charge of the editing for nearly the 
whole of the second year. 

For, beginning in November, 1884, the series 
did not really close until November, 1887. In 
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the great success of the enterprise the original 
plan was quickly swamped. In the second year 
the monthly circulation had increased from 
127,000 to 225,000, and there were times when the 
normally quiet editorial rooms were like the head- 
quarters of an army on the eve of a great battle, 
with generals and privates, Confederates and 
Federals, coming and going. 

But the two notable features that marked the 
event were these: the good temper and unpartizan 
character of the articles prepared by the leaders 
on both sides, and the great increase in the num- 
ber of fraternal meetings between Union and Con- 
federate veterans coincident with the appearance 
of the war papers. On the night before the pub- 
lic funeral of General Grant in New York I had 
gone up to the Fifth Avenue Hotel. The corri- 
dors were thronged with well known veterans of 
both armies, but what one chiefly noted in the 
great gathering was that while Union men met 
Union men like old friends, and Confederates met 
Confederates in the same manner, Union men and 
Confederates greeted one another like long-lost 
brothers. I lingered about for hours. I was 
young then and had but recently come to the edi- 
torial staff of ‘‘The Century,’’ and when at last 
I went home, it was with a feeling of pride that 
T shall never forget. I had just witnessed a great 
sight—the kindly, open-hearted meeting of men 
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who had fought bitterly against one another, and 
I knew that no agency had been more vitally the 
cause of the reconciliation than the magazine to 
which, as it now appears, nearly all of my work- 
ing days were to be given. 


CHAPTER III 
MY FIRST DAYS IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


T was in reality a bit of bad temper that drove 
me to enter the doors of ‘‘The Century Maga- 
zine,’’ then ‘‘Scribner’s Monthly,’’ for the first 
time, and gradually the ironic belief has become 
fixed in my mind that the momentary irritation 
had more to do with determining the course of 
my life than the more laudable reasons that I 
might prefer to consider important. In the June 
of 1878, the year after I left college, I had just 
returned from a voyage to the South, and was 
lingering on in New York for a few days with no 
special thought of magazines in mind; but a rel- 
ative of blessed memory, having learned of my 
ambition to write, with his usual readiness to 
take command in regulating the affairs of our 
lives, insisted on my passing the night at his house 
in Brooklyn and on going that evening to his 
pastor, Dr. Edward Eggleston, for advice. As 
a prominent contributor to ‘‘Scribner’s,’’ Dr. 
Eiggleston, he declared, could be of great service. 
Now, I had at that time no greater faith in the 
value of influence of that sort than I have to-day, 
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ungracious to any kindly offer, I agreed to go, 
though with great and, I fear, not carefully con- 
cealed reluctance. It chanced to be a night upon 
which Dr. Eggleston was regularly at home to 
his parishioners, and several were present, and 
through the seemingly interminable and more or 
less intimate talk my companion and I lingered 
on till the last one had departed, I racked with 
mortification at the thought of the wonder the 
good doctor must feel at the stolid persistence 
of a stranger. 

As the door finally closed on the last guest, 
and I saw my wearied host gathering himself for 
a new effort at entertainment, I desperately came 
to the point at once, and with a brief explanation 
gave him four poems to read. As he settled back 
in his chair to peruse them I tried not to watch 
his face for signs of indifference or pleasure; but 
his emotions were under perfect control, and his 
voice was even and unmoved when at the close 
of the reading he returned the brief manuscripts. 
The only criticism he gave me was that the poems 
were promising, which was wholly perfunctory, 
and the only advice, that perhaps I had better 
continue my literary studies for a while longer 
before thinking of publishing, which was exactly 
what I had intended to do before I had been 
unwillingly forced into his presence. 

I was still of the same mind when I went out 
of the door, but before I had reached the gate I 
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had determined to take my verses to Dr. Holland 
the next morning; for as we went down the steps 
my companion had said, somewhat complacently, 
I fancied, ‘‘Not very encouraging.’’ My flash of 
temper at his remark was in a way a good omen: 
it definitely placed me at once in the class of the 
genus irritabile. 

It was perhaps eleven o’clock the next morn- 
ing when I entered the Scribner’s book-store, at 
743 Broadway, and inquired of a clerk where I 
might find Dr. Holland. He replied somewhat 
airily, ‘‘In the Thousand Islands,’’ and when I 
had asked who was in charge during Dr. Holland’s 
absence and where I might find him, he said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Gilder,’’ and, going toward the door and waving 
his hand to an outside door at the right, added 
that I would find him on the third floor. 

He was there, in a warm, darkened room, stand- 
ing by a table, examining the contents of a small 
deal box that I was later to know well as ‘‘the 
poetry-box.’’ I had selected two of the four 
poems that Dr. Eggleston had read, and these I 
now gave him. I know that he asked for my ad- 
dress and that this I wrote on each manuscript, 
but of anything else that either of us said 
in the brief moment I was there I remember noth- 
ing at all. As a constant reader of ‘‘Scribner’s,”’ 
however, I knew of him as the man of ‘‘The Old 
Cabinet’’ and a poet of growing fame, and I 
stared at him with all the impressionable awe 
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of a raw young page at a medieval court on first 
catching sight of a champion of the lists, and the 
figure he made in the dim room is still more 
vividly clear than many of the images of things 
viewed yesterday. I thought him younger than 
I had supposed him to be, and he appeared a 
trifle frail, but he looked every inch a poet as 
we were led to believe that poets should look 
in that far-off Parnassian day. His face was 
finely intellectual, but without the stern lines that 
deep thinking often engraves; his hair dark and 
thick, with one stray lock falling over his fore- 
head in the fashion that it had to the end; and 
his eyes were striking. They were of that limpid 
dark brown that one sometimes sees in topaz. 
His complexion was clear, but without color; his 
hands were long and sensitive. Indeed, in his 
whole personality he seemed the appropriately 
fashioned vessel of poetry, and I remember that 
for the moment at least I felt the total lack in my 
own of any such convincing signs of the indwell- 
ing spirit; for I was bronzed to a darkly glowing 
red by the tropical sun, a hue that in my nervous- 
ness seemed to make the small room suffocating, 
and my hands were calloused and stiff from work- 
ing on shipboard, and in all probability still bore 
the stains of tar and paint. 

But four or five days later, at my home, I 
received Mr. Gilder’s notification that both my 
poems were accepted, with a check in payment 
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that at the time appeared to me munificent. 
Somewhere Kipling says that merely by repeat- 
ing his name aloud over and over a man may re- 
duce himself to a hypnotized state of bewilder- 
ment. The thought that by placing certain nice 
little words in purely artificial arrangements of 
short lines I had so far worked upon the mind 
of another that he had been moved to pay me a 
definite sum for the result left me uncertain of 
my own identity. 

Years later, when I had come to know Dr. Hg- 
gleston well, I asked him if he remembered our 
first meeting. He had forgotten, and somewhat 
maliciously I recalled the time, the advice he had 
given, the manner in which I had accepted it, 
and the result. He laughingly replied that he 
had never posed as a critic of verse, but was re- 
joiced that in my case his opinion had been back- 
handedly of value. He thought it a lesson for 
young writers. 

It was seven years later, almost to the day, 
before I was to see the magazine office or the 
editors again, though in the long interval I had 
become a somewhat frequent contributor. Mean- 
while the magazine had changed its name to ‘‘The 
Century,’’ had moved to its new quarters on 
Union Square, Dr. Holland had died, and Mr. 
Gilder had succeeded him. I was the deputy 
county clerk of Suffolk County, Long Island, in 
June, 1885, when one evening I received a short 
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note from Mr. Gilder, asking me to come to the 
office for an interview. Without being positive, 
it was clear enough in its implications, and three 
days later I went down to the city. 

I found Mr. Gilder too ill to see me on the 
morning of my arrival, but I met him the next 
day at his odd little house in Hast Fifteenth 
Street, and we talked over the matter of my com- 
ing to the office. He was perfectly frank and 
held out no false hopes. Indeed, overhearing 
him, one might at first have suspected that I held 
a lien on a position that he was urging me to 
refuse; for he dwelt on the fact that editorial 
work was exacting and far from light, and fur- 
thermore that in this particular case there was 
little chance of stepping into dead men’s shoes, 
since those on the staff were all comparatively 
young men and, so far as any one knew, in the 
best of health. Nevertheless, it was a pleasant 
life, he then added, and there was a fascination 
in it. With manifest pride he emphasized the 
fact that the editorial department was absolutely 
independent of the business office, and though it 
was ever ready, indeed eager, to receive sugges- 
tions, in the end it always acted on its own 
best judgment. 

It was clear that he was perfectly assured of 
the loyalty of all the departments to one another. 
My memory is not wholly clear as to this, but 
I think he told me at that time that on coming 
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to the editorship on Dr. Holland’s death, he had 
been asked by Mr. Roswell Smith to submit his 
editorials to him before publishing, but had re- 
fused on the ground that the act, if compulsory, 
argued a lack of confidence to which in self- 
respect he could not yield. He preferred to 
resign. And Mr. Roswell Smith had gracefully 
waived the point. On his own initiative, how- 
ever, Mr. Gilder was ever ready to show his edi- 
torials and poems not only to Mr. Roswell Smith, 
but to other of his associates, and was always 
deeply grateful for suggestions. It was the 
spirit of the office, as I was later to know. I 
speedily fell into the way of criticizing the liter- 
ary work of my fellow-workers with perfect free- 
dom, knowing that they would weigh the objec- 
tions, whether good or bad, with unprejudiced 
minds, and with none of the sensitiveness to crit- 
icism that is peculiarly characteristic of the writ- 
ing class. 

On my asking what my own special duties 
would be, he replied that all the staff united in 
reading manuscripts, edited those that needed 
revision or cutting, and all read proof. In short, 
he added, all did whatever came to their hands. 
It was not very definite information, but it 
was all that I ever formally received. I think 
it was due to the bond of fellowship and the con- 
fidence that all had in one another that, on being 
accepted as one of them, it was taken for granted 
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that one’s work would be adequate. Time might 
prove it otherwise, but until that hour there was 
the esprit de corps. 

I left Mr. Gilder at the end of our conference 
with the matter still in the air, but in the course 
of the week I received from Mr. Roswell Smith 
himself the offer of a position on the editorial 
staff. The offer was a definite engagement for 
fifteen months, but the company reserved for itself 
the right to transfer me to the dictionary, which 
was then just entering upon its great task of 
compilation, if at any time it seemed best. Of 
course it was perfectly clear that my own fitness 
or unfitness was to be the determining cause for 
the change, but I did not hesitate to accept. 
Youth is confident of itself, and I in particular 
have never lost the capacity to believe that 
to-morrow will surely bring to fruition all the 
hopes of to-day. 

Three weeks later, on Tuesday, the sixth of 
July, 1885, I entered the editorial rooms of ‘‘The 
Century Magazine”’ for the first time as a worker, 
then little dreaming that I was to live to be the 
‘‘oldest inhabitant’’ of the department. Nearly 
forty years! Yet I do not feel consciously older 
or in any way changed. I have, perhaps, a grow- 
ing inclination to be surprised at the immaturity 
in appearance of the rising authors of the day, 
as if youthful precocity had become a national 
habit, and I have often been shocked by the aging 
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faces of those whom I knew long ago and have 
not seen for years, and have wondered if some 
secret malady has not laid its heavy hand on 
them; but for myself, I airily ignore time, pre- 
ferring to feel that it has brought me no disabil- 
ity. I am still as confident of my own opinions 
as of old, still as boyishly delighted with literary 
finds, and still melancholy for-days at my own 
errors. I can still hotly defend my own judg- 
ment as to manuscripts and pugnaciously oppose 
that of those holding opposite opinions, for in 
the matter of the magazine alone I have kept the 
conscience of a puritan, though other beliefs 
have mellowed with time. Yet whether I lose 
or win in the contention, my feeling of dejection 
or triumph is always overshadowed by regret at 
the momentary loss of harmony. Once, after a 
long series of objections to material that had 
been accepted, troubled, I rose from my desk and 
went in to Mr. Gilder’s room. 

‘‘T don’t want you to think, Mr. Gilder,’”’ I 
said, ‘‘that I am a chronic kicker. I want to 
agree, but I can’t.’’ 

He looked up with a smile. 

‘‘That is Just what I want you to do,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘I want the other side, always. Besides,’’ 
he added, ‘‘you and I usually agree. You must 
not forget that.’’ 

I had come into town from the country that 
first morning, and, the train being late, I did not 
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arrive at the office until nearly ten, an unpardon- 
able hour, I felt, for a new-comer to present him- 
self to the gaze of his toiling co-workers-to-be. 
My chagrin was needless: the editorial rooms 
still slumbered in their dust. Relieved in mind, 
I went out to the main office, and introduced my- 
self to Mr. Frank H. Scott, the treasurer of the 
company, as the one most vitally necessary to be 
assured of my coming; and presently, after a 
cordial reception, he returned with me to the 
editorial rooms, where Mr. Clarence C. Buel, the 
assistant editor, had now arrived. 

My first impression of Mr. Buel never changed. 
I liked him at once, and never in all the years 
that we were associated together was there a jar- 
ring note in our intercourse. With a smile I re- 
eall that first interview with him as being in a 
way wholly typical. He always gave me the im- 
pression of being tremendously busy, and of being 
constantly hurried from one task that needed him 
to another even more pressing, and now, when 
presently I said that I was ready to go to work 
at any time, he appeared to be reminded of tasks 
of his own that could not wait while he set me 
to mine. Indeed, at that time the War Series 
kept him extraordinarily occupied, and I presume 
that he knew as little what I was to do as I 
myself knew. His desk was a vast litter of manu- 
scripts, maps, and proofs, which no one else ven- 
tured to touch, but in the apparent disorder of 
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which he found entire satisfaction. He turned 
to it now with the irresolute air of one confronted 
with a new and disturbing situation, but presently 
caught up the page proofs of Alice Maude Fenn’s 
‘‘Among the Red Roofs of Sussex,’’ and, giving 
them to me with the remark that I might try my 
hand on them, with relief plunged at once into his 
own work. Ata table, the bareness of which was 
only emphasized by its inkstand, pens, and pencils, 
I thereupon seated myself to my first task in the 
office, inwardly concerned as to what might be 
amiss with the proof, and whether, if anything 
was wrong, I should have the keenness to find it. 

In truth, too, I had been impressed with the 
vast possibility of unending work that lay in Mr. 
Buel’s heaped-up desk. The emptiness of my 
own and the thin sheaf of proof in my hands 
pointed too conclusively to the fact that I had not 
yet taken root to bring me peace of mind. But 
meanwhile William Carey came in—William 
Carey, who ‘‘made up”’ the magazine as a casual 
incident in life, but primarily (one might almost 
be tempted to say professionally) was, like Kim, 
‘‘the Little Friend of all the World’’; and pres- 
ently, with the intuition of the needs of others 
that apparently never failed him, he dumped upon 
my bare table two huge packages of manuscripts 
that had come in from Mrs. Sophie Bledsoe Her- 
rick, the ‘‘reader,’’ and a great mass of poems, 
saying that all had been waiting for me. Thus 
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eased in mind, I began my work anew, and for 
fully seventeen years continued to read nearly 
every manuscript that came to the office. More- 
over, for nearly forty years my desk has never 
since been bare. Work, I learned, was not to 
come to an end so readily as I had feared that 
first day. 

Early the next week Mr. Roswell Smith re- 
turned to the office, and I was to meet him for the | 
first time. Learning that I had arrived, he had 
taken the trouble to come back to the editorial 
rooms to greet me, and finding me alone, for he 
had come in early, he solemnly led me into Mr. 
Gilder’s room for a quiet talk. I can now recall 
certain features of the interview with amuse- 
ment, though I was far from feeling any at the 
time. I thought him a great man then, and I 
have never changed that opinion of him, and his 
imposing manner and figure awed me tremen- 
dously. It was high tide in the history of the 
magazine, for the War Series had made it notable, 
and his pride was manifest. Somewhat categor- 
ically he explained the position of every one in 
the editorial rooms. Mr. Gilder, he said, was of 
course the final arbiter of all matters relating to 
the magazine, and its chief literary adviser, while 
Mr. Johnson was his able and sympathetic assist- 
ant and the second in command. As a man of 
wide acquaintance with public men and affairs, 
Mr. Buel’s attention was mainly directed in that 
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channel. I do not know what he had been told of 
my own special fitness and attainments, but pres- 
ently, after one of those pauses that marked his 
conversation, in which he appeared for the mo- 
ment wholly mentally withdrawn, he gave me to 
understand that he looked to me to direct my 
chief attention to all matters relating to the sea 
and outdoor life and religion! I was thrilled 
with pleasure to know that he thought of the 
possibility of my being some day numbered among 
the great, and as to the sea and outdoor life I 
felt adequately prepared, but before the image 
of myself as the exponent of theological thought 
and movements I was mute with the horror of 
ignorance. Then solemnly he left me, and, glory 
be to the saints! I have heard nothing more of 
the theological side of my potential tasks to this 
very day! 

Later in the month Mr. Gilder came in from his 
summer home at Marion on a flying visit of a day 
or two. I say ‘‘flying’’ advisedly. He always 
entered the office in the same way—in a little half- 
run, his head in advance of his body, his unseeing 
eyes apparently already busy with the tasks 
awaiting him, and in winter with the long black 
cloak that he often wore streaming behind him 
like wings. He wore no cloak on that first day, 
but a light gray suit with Norfolk jacket that 
would have been better fitted for the rag-bag if 
he had not been a poet and wholly indifferent to 
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dress; for below the short skirt of his jacket a 
great triangular tear in his trousers flapped con- 
spicuously. It was Carey who informed him of 
his mishap, saying unsmilingly, in that mellif- 
Iuous voice of his, ‘‘Our Apollo apparently 
dressed hurriedly this morning, and carelessly 
put on his classical fig-leaf in the rear.’’ 

I was to meet the last of my future office asso- 
ciates two weeks later, when Mr. Robert Under- 
wood Johnson returned from a brief holiday. 
Once, years later, in a newspaper interview, a 
young woman reporter, among other enthusiastic 
characterizations, spoke of him as a large-hearted 
viking of & man. Now, of his large-heartedness 
many years have brought me nothing but proof, 
but the viking-like aspect has never appealed to 
me, the vikings, to my mind, having been, in their 
casualness, a messy lot not unlike the bucko mates 
of a later age. Mr. Johnson was certainly not 
messy or casual. Of all the editorial force he was 
easily the most conservative follower of good 
form—good form in literature, good form in one’s 
social relations. Indeed, in a private catechism 
of his own the first rule appeared to be not so 
much to glorify God and enjoy Him forever as to 
observe all the amenities of life. I always think 
of him as entering the office in the same way, not 
hurriedly, like Mr. Gilder and Mr. Buel, but 
leisurely; and as he passed our desks he would 
greet each of us with a cheerful ‘‘Good morning,’’ 
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never failing to mention our names with his 
salutation. Leisurely he would place his hat on 
the top of his desk, leisurely seat himself, lei- 
surely take off his glasses and polish them. These 
formule over, he would glance through his mail, 
leaning forward to peer at the superscriptions, 
and arranging the letters in neat piles. Then he 
would be ready for work. Of the usual manner 
of his departure only the waiting janitor, I fancy, 
could teli; for however late I stayed, and linger- 
ing at my desk at the end of the day was rarely a 
foible of mine, he would still be poring over his 
tasks in the deserted room, apparently oblivious 
of time. sd 

Before going to the office I had thought vaguely 
that it would somehow be not unlike a school, in 
which one would be assigned tasks, with more or 
less explicit directions for each. Of course noth- 
ing of the kind occurred. I had been told by Mr. 
Gilder that all read manuscripts and proof, and 
very naturally it came about that every morning 
the great mass of poems that came in with the 
general mail was placed upon my desk for the 
first reading. Prose articles and stories were 
sent to Mrs. Sophie Bledsoe Herrick, and on their 
return from her, with criticisms attached to each, 
these also came to my desk. In addition, special 
articles sent personally to the editors were 
usually given to me for a first reading. Thus for 
year after year I read nearly every manuscript 
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that came to the office and sifted the wheat from 
the chaff. Though, naturally, I was told that, 
for courtesy’s sake, old contributors and well 
known writers were not to be dismissed with mere 
forms of rejection, I never received any definite 
rules as to what I was to consider available: it 
was taken for granted that I knew. Of course 
the great body of material was hopeless, and this 
I returned without question, but when in doubt, I 
made a report and sent the manuscript on to one 
or another of the editors. But I have always 
despised the dictum, ‘‘I know what I like,’’ and 
I religiously gave my reasons for liking or dis- 
liking such manuscripts—reasons that I felt to be 
fundamental. To ‘‘know what one likes’’ is too 
often merely personal eccentricity, or lack of ap- 
preciation or understanding of certain phases of 
life, though to many they may have vast interest. 

But one cannot give reasons for liking or dis- 
liking a manuscript without reading it, or, if one 
is conscientious, return it by merely glancing at 
the unfavorable report of another reader. In 
consequence, I read all manuscripts, and, that I 
might bring an unprejudiced mind to the task, 
read them before looking at previous criticisms. 
I rarely read manuscripts to-day, but so long as 
I did, I never lost hope of finding the gold nug- 
get in the dump I examined. I early came to 
know all the traps that authors who suspect that 
their offerings are not read set to catch unwary 
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editors, and at first took a boyish delight in plac- 
ing my mark upon the discovered devices, ring- 
ing with a blue pencil the bits of paste that had 
held the edges of two pages together, or lightly 
pasting down the threads that would be found be- 
tween other pages. It seemed to me then highly 
humorous. But, for all my searching, it was 
nearly a year before I came upon what was, I 
think, my first great ‘‘find’’ in the way of a story 
—‘The Two Runaways,’’ by Harry Stillwell 
Edwards, and began my long and delightful ac- 
quaintance with Major Crawford Worthington 
and Isam. I could not have been more delighted 
if I myself had written the tale. And it might 
so easily have been rejected, for the report of the 
first reader was distinctly unfavorable! 

That my own judgment might be merely a per- 
sonal eccentricity once led to an unhappy ending. 
One afternoon about twenty years ago Mr. Scott, 
the president of the company, sent in to me a 
sea-story by an unknown writer, asking me, as 
one familiar with the sea, to read it at my leisure. 
It had been sent to the office not as a serial for 
the magazine, but merely for book publication, 
and being busy at the time, I merely glanced at 
the first dozen pages. But I had read enough to 
arouse my intense interest, and that night I ecar- 
ried the manuscript home and, to use a nautical 
expression, finished it before ‘‘turning in.’’ 
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Keen with enthusiasm, I took it to the president 
the next morning. Though he had already pub- 
lished two stories in England, the author was un- 
known to us, but I said it was a great sea-story 
by a man who not only knew how to write, but 
knew what he was writing about, for every ,line 
bespoke the sailor. Furthermore, I said, the 
company could not afford to lose it; I was em- 
phatic about that. 

Idly turning the pages, the president asked me 
if I thought it would sell. I said that I did not 
know, and, personally, I did not care, but the day 
would come when any publishing house would be 
proud to have that author’s name on its list. I 
gave a synopsis of the story, but added that any 
synopsis must be unfair; from it no one could 
judge the beauty and accuracy of the work, the 
strong characterizations and local color. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Mr. Scott, ‘‘you like the sea; 
many readers do not,’’ and the very reason that 
had led him to send the story to me in the first 
place now seemed to his mind an excellent reason 
for rejecting my judgment in the end. At any 
rate, the story was returned, and a few months 
later was published by another house. On the 
strength of my ill starred judgment, however, I 
have long been proud to consider myself the first 
lover of Conrad in America; for the book was his 
“¢Typhoon.”’ 
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‘‘The Century’’ early gained the reputation of 
being peculiarly hospitable to unknown writers 
and of having been happy in its discoveries. The 
day a new light appeared was always a red-letter 
day. The tradition gave the magazine a certain 
standing among writers that was of incalculable 
value in widening the hopeful stream of literary 
endeavor that constantly flowed through the 
editorial rooms. The unknown aspirant felt 
that within its precincts he stood a peer among 
those who had already won recognition. 

There is a side of the question that must not 
be overlooked: genius, even moderate talent, does 
not raise its head in a magazine office every day, 
though modern editorial ‘‘blurbs’’ may appear to 
judge otherwise; but fairly good workmanship 
and passably novel situations frequently arrive. 
As a matter of course, the majority of these come 
from writers who through long experience have 
somewhere already gained a hearing. Stories of 
this sort naturally leave the editor’s judgment 
“on the fence.’’ He may take them in the end be- 
cause nothing better appears, for he is constantly 
in need of stories, and the known names signed 
to them may be deciding factors. Yet even here 
I think there is reason for hesitation; for I firmly 
believe that the merely passable story by an 
author who at a former time has delighted a 
reader is more disappointing to the reader than 
one of like quality by a writer whose name the 
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reader has never heard. In the first case the 
reader’s disappointment reacts against the mag- 
azine that has given him what he thinks to be 
inferior work; in the second he has no such 


resentment simply because he has had no special 
expectation. 


CHAPTER IV 
LEARNING THE ROPES 


HAD entered the office near the beginning of 

July, and that being the height of the vacation 
season, it chanced that Mr. Buel was the only 
editor present during the first week after my ar- 
rival. He always rushed into the editorial rooms 
with so"impressive a haste, and settled himself so 
quickly to the seemingly endless task that his 
heaped-up desk displayed, that even though I had 
not been constitutionally averse to asking my 
superiors questions about matters that I was 
instructed to do, and therefore supposed to un- 
derstand, in my awed fear of disturbing him I 
should have taken the course that I did—gone 
about my work in my own way. The only proof 
that was given to me to read was already in final 
page form, and sometimes I was appalled by the 
number of corrections that appeared necessary, 
and by the consequent expense that would follow. 
At that time the manuscripts and proofs of all 
material for each month were kept together in 
separate pigeon-holes for two years before being 
put away or destroyed, and in order to learn what 
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old proofs home at night for careful study. Ina 
roundabout way I thus learned, what subsequent 
years of working with them were to disclose more 
fully, the characteristic changes that each editor 
was inclined to make. 

Mr. Gilder’s reading was of course hasty, an 
editor-in-chief having too many other duties to 
permit him to spend much time and strength on 
So prosaic and benumbing a task as the painstak- 
ing perusal of proof may easily become, and his 
few changes were mainly those in the direction of 
good taste, the deletion of slang and coarseness, 
and the softening of all expressions or statements 
likely to offend. 

That he was also opposed to the use of puns 
in the magazine I was to learn in another way, 
for within a year after I became associated with 
the office, I think, I one day found in the mass of 
material from unknown writers a short humor- 
ous poem by Esther B. Tiffany designed for Bric- 
a-Brac. I was so greatly impressed with its 
brightness that I immediately took it to Mr. 
Gilder to urge its acceptance. He read it at once 
and gave his approval, but laughingly crossed out 
one stanza, saying: 

“*Oh, we can’t use that!’’ 

We did not, but though I have not chanced 
upon the verses since their publication, and have 
wholly forgotten them, the two offending lines 
have so persistently haunted my memory that I 
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am tempted to bring back the wandering sheep to 
their fold and lost companions. The lines were: 


““And she sat down where marmoset, 
And laid where marmalade.”’ 


Why should a thing like that follow a man so 
relentlessly for more than thirty, yes, almost 
forty years? It is almost uncanny. But now 
perhaps the ghost is laid. 

Against certain affected forms and stereotyped 
expressions Mr. Gilder also revolted. ‘‘Her face 
went white,’’ he once agreed to my changing in a 
story by a well known author. He called it 
strained and unnatural. I can readily imagine 
how relentless he would have been with ‘‘the psy- 
chological moment,’’ ‘‘in the last analysis,’’ and 
‘falong these lines,’’ which within the last ten 
years, though now less persistently, have bespat- 
tered the pages of half the manuscripts that came 
from American authors. Our minds have become 
machine-made, standardized. 

Mr. Johnson, though also a rapid reader, was 
quick to notice misspelled or incorrectly used 
words, solecisms, or bad literary form. He had, 
I thought, an extraordinary gift for detecting an 
inverted ‘‘s,’’ but the deadliest of all literary 
sins to him was an inaccurate quotation. On the 
margin of the page opposite all extracts he always 
wrote, ‘‘Verify.’’ Whenever we failed to iden- 
tify the passage quoted, we would write to the 
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author using it to give us its source in order 
that we might compare it with the original. It 
was one of the strictest of our rules. One of the 
convictions I found current in the office when I 
first entered it was that clergymen invariably 
misquoted the Bible, and nothing in my own sub- 
sequent experience has led me to doubt the gen- 
eral accuracy of the belief. Their very familiar- 
ity with the sacred text has led them to quote from 
memory with the facile inexactness with which 
we all visualize the every-day objects of our lives. 
For indeed it is true that ‘‘we see through a 
glass, darkly.”’ Years ago, in preparing for the 
press a story of New York life, I came to a pas- 
sage where one of the characters of the tale, pass- 
ing Saint-Gaudens’s statue of Farragut in Mad- 
ison Square, paused for a moment to comment 
on the pose of the great commander. The author 
indicated the pose: Farragut with his right 
hand shading his eyes as he looked out toward 
the river. JI laid down the proof, took up my 
hat, and walked up to the square. The author of 
the story, it seems, as I suspected when I set 
forth, had not taken that trouble, for in Saint- 
Gaudens’s Farragut the right hand hangs straight 
down. The left arm also hangs at his side, the 
hand, holding a pair of marine glasses, curving 
in a natural way in front of him, just below his 
belt. . 
Now, though Mr. Gilder had accepted the story 
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without noting the blunder, I supposed that, on 
my drawing his attention to the passage, he would 
detect it at once; for he was one of Saint- 
Gaudens’s enthusiastic admirers and one of his 
most intimate friends. Indeed, he had written 
for ‘‘The Century Magazine”’ an illustrated ap- 
preciation of the Farragut at the time of its un- 
veiling in June, 1881. Yet when, on returning 
to the office, I asked him to read the passage, he 
did so, and then looked inquiringly up at me. 
He saw nothing wrong. I took the passage to 
Mr. Drake, and then to many others in the office; 
it was the same story with all. They were famil- 
iar with the Farragut, perhaps passed it every 
day of their lives, but their minds had never car- 
ried away from it more than a vague impression; 
now when they read the faulty description they 
saw only what they were told to see. 

The sailor does not shade his eyes with his 
cupped hand when scanning the far horizon; that 
is the plainsman’s trick, at least the plainsman 
of the artists. And now when some old sailor 
rises and declares that sailors do do what I say 
they do not, that he himself has done it innum- 
erable times, I am quite prepared to admit that 
he is right. Thank heavens! I am as human 
as my neighbors. 

For no logical reason other than my own sim- 
plicity, one characteristic of Mr. Buel’s proof- 
reading, or editorial supervision, always sur- 
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prised me. He was a bachelor at that time, a 
clubman, and an old newspaper man, and, there- 
fore, to my ingenuous mind the one of all my 
co-workers most likely to be indifferent to the 
things distasteful to those with a leaning toward 
prudery. On the contrary, as I was subsequently 
to learn, whenever I was moved to object to cer- 
tain expressions or passages as too broad for a 
magazine that was assumed to be read in the 
most refined family circles, it would be to Mr. 
Buel that I would go, knowing that he would not 
only agree with me, but would be a far more vig- 
orous advocate than I in gaining our point, should 
it happen, as it often did, that Mr. Gilder and 
Mr. Johnson saw nothing objectionable. We 
were in effect the two grim puritans of the office. 
All this, however, I was to learn only after long 
association. 

Thus nosing out the ways of the magazine by 
myself and troubling Mr. Buel as little as possi- 
ble, I came to the end of the first week with quite 
as deep a feeling of self-satisfaction as the cir- 
cumstances perhaps justified; for on Saturday 
afternoon, meeting Mr. Buel by chance at the rail- 
road station in Long Island City, I was asked 
by him where I had had previous experience in 
editorial work. And when I had replied that I 
had had none, he very graciously ‘‘registered’’ 
surprise, and said that he would have thought 
otherwise, In my pleasure in his comment I fear 
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that I overestimated his knowledge of what I 
really had been doing, and stressed too little the 
fact that I had refrained from pestering him with 
questions; but if I had gone away with my head 
in the air at the thought of the shower of praise 
that was continually to fall upon me, I should 
have been doomed to a vast disappointment. It 
simply was not the way of the office. As Mr. 
Buel himself, speaking of another matter, re- 
cently wrote to me, ‘‘In Gilder’s day obscurity 
was thought to nourish genius.’’ 

Indeed, having been received as a member of 
the staff, one went his way unwatched, unbidden, 
and in a manner forgotten. But if there was 
little decking with laurel, there was still less 
open faultfinding, as all my immediate supe- 
riors were too experienced in the work to re- 
tain any belief in the infallibility of mortals; 
for it is the inexperienced man who exclaims most 
loudly over the subtle errors that at times creep 
into the printed page. Both experience and a 
sensitive shrinking from giving pain made Mr. 
Gilder peculiarly free from direct criticism, but 
one afternoon in the early nineties I was alone 
in the main editorial room when he came in from 
luncheon, rushing in with more than his wonted 
haste. Instead of passing on to his room, he 
stopped at a high stand that stood by Carey’s 
desk, and I heard behind my back the rustling of 
leaves as he rapidly turned the pages of a maga- 
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zine. Sensing disaster of some sort, I rose and 
went to his side. Nodding to me to look, he 
pointed to a passage in a copy of ‘‘The Century”’ 
that had just been published. Instantly, as 
clearly to be seen as the full moon in a cloudless 
sky, I saw the word ‘‘temperament’’ masquerad- 
ing there as ‘‘temperment.’’ I uttered an excla- 
mation, and my heart sank like lead. 

‘““We ought all to resign!’’ Mr. Gilder cried in 
a white heat of excitement. ‘‘We all read that 
proof, every one of us.’’ And with that one ex- 
plosion his excitement vanished, and presently 
he grew philosophical over the mysterious elusive- 
ness of words, and told me that once, in speaking 
to Mr. Benjamin E. Smith, the assistant editor 
of the Century Dictionary under Professor 
William Dwight Whitney, of a former stupid 
blunder of his that he could not explain, Mr. 
Smith had replied that that was nothing, and in 
no way to be compared with one that had been 
made in the dictionary. In defining the word 
‘‘baptism,’’ the definition had been read by 
Professor Whitney, by himself, and by all the dic- 
tionary staff, and had also been submitted to 
various theologians. Perhaps, Mr. Smith had 
said, the definition had been read and approved 
by eighty persons; yet in the end it had been cast 
as, ‘‘Baptism, a sacrament or right of the Chris- 
tian church.’’ And presently, dwelling on the 
inscrutability of the human mind, which can read 
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one word and clearly visualize another, we became 
almost cheerful. And neither of us resigned. 
But the point I wish to make is that this was the 
only case approaching open reproof with the office 
that I can remember of Mr. Gilder. 

If he had lived until to-day, I fear that I should 
have heard more frequent outbreaks from him, for 
within the last ten years everything has changed 
for the worse in the matter of accuracy of print- 
ing. The frequency of strikes; the coming-in of 
type-setting machines, with mere boys and girls to 
operate them, and the rapid disappearance of the 
old-time compositor; the spelling-reform move- 
ments, with their weakening of old standards, 
which have mainly brought about not sim- 
plicity, but a growing disregard of all standards 
—all these have led us upon evil days. Hven 
when the final page proof has been read for cast- 
ing, one cannot be sure that the text will appear 
from the foundry without errors. With type- 
setting machines the mere change of a comma 
necessitates the resetting of the line, and in mak- 
ing the change the careless and uninstructed oper- 
ator is quite as likely as not to add another 
blunder of his own. 

One case of the sort is certain to hold its place 
in my memory. At the time of the printers’ 
strike in New York five years ago I took our 
printing for a month to a Western city. In read- 
ing the page proof of an article that had been set 
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from a perfectly correct galley proof, I found that 
the compositor had changed the words ‘‘between 
the’’ to ‘‘betweem the.’? It was sent back for 
revision, only to return as ‘‘betwene the.’’ 
Again I sent it back, and this time it came as 
‘betwee uthe,’’ as though the poor ‘‘n,’’ despair- 
ing of ever finding its proper place in the world, 
had crawled over to the ‘‘the,’’ turned up its heels, 
and died. Then I walked over to the printing- 
office and stood over the compositor until the 
change was correctly made. Once I sent to the 
same compositor a page proof upon which I had 
corrected two errors, one at the top of the page, 
and another near the bottom. When I received 
the page back with the revise, I found that only 
the error at the foot of the page had been cor- 
rected. On my showing the pages to the compos- 
itor, he looked at them blankly for a moment and 
then said, nodding toward the uncorrected error 
at the top, ‘‘I guess I did n’t look up there.’’ And 
he was the foreman of the office! And I have 
done the same thing, and worse things. 

Though I had nothing to do with the War Series 
beyond occasionally acting as ‘‘first reader’’ of 
certain general articles that had been submitted 
for approval, I had in the bustle and stir of my 
surroundings an exhilarated sensation of being 
a part of great events. Perhaps no other liter- 
ary movement has ever taken a deeper hold 
upon the nation asa whole. Surprisingly enough, 
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in all the great flood of manuscripts that came to 
the office—manuscripts of generals, of privates, 
of non-combatants, and of women—there was a 
curious absence of resentment, prejudice, or bit- 
terness. It was as though each writer, being in 
an assembly where some great and many-sided 
occurrence was being discussed, had risen in 
pleased and modest surprise and said, ‘‘ Why, I 
can tell you all about that.’’ It was noticeable, 
too, that when old combatants met in the office, 
—and in my memory I always think of the place 
as swarming with them,—there was always an 
added warmth in their greeting, as though bit- 
terly contending against one another in a cause 
that had been sacred to both had bound them to- 
gether in some inexplicable fellowship. 

In a lesser way I had the same feeling. Day 
after day I saw the romantic figures of my early 
boyhood march across the stage, the ‘‘heroes’’ 
I had adored and the ‘‘rebels’’ that had aroused 
all my childish hatred and fear. General Phil 
Sheridan, short, broad, and grown sadly unlike 
my idealized picture, was still the great cavalry- 
man, the symbol of power and victory, but 
General Joe Johnston was romance, and touched 
the heart. As a historical figure, undoubtedly 
General William Tecumseh Sherman—what a 
happy inspiration had been that christening of 
Tecumseh !—was physically the most impressive 
of them all, and impressive, too, in a certain 
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grim stateliness of mien and countenance. I 
vividly remember the morning he stood in Mr. 
Gilder’s room and Mr. Gilder himself came out 
to my desk to take me in to meet him. I recall 
nothing of what he said, though he spoke clearly ; 
for the moment I was eyes, nothing more. It 
was visualizing the spirit of the war itself. 

Comedy as often came into the place. Early 
one morning, I was standing by my desk when 
I caught the sound of a quick, heavy tread coming 
in through the outer room, and, glancing up, saw 
**Marse’’ Henry Watterson and Proctor Knott, 
Arcades ambo, true sons of Kentucky’s soil, 
walking abreast, in perfect step, and with eyes 
to the front, come swaggering in and make 
straight for Mr. Gilder’s room. Inside they 
paused, stared about, and, wheeling, strode out. 
In front of me they stopped, and ‘‘ Marse’’ Henry 
nodded a greeting. 

‘Where ’s Gilder?’’ he asked. 

‘Not in yet,’’ I replied; and at that they went 
striding out as they came, a mimic procession. 

As equally amusing, and as apocryphally un- 
studied, was a glimpse that I had of Roosevelt 
at about the same period. I had come down 
from my old home on Long Island that morn- 
ing, and as I stood out in front on the ferry- 
boat to Thirty-fourth Street, I heard a voice near 
me say laughingly: 

‘“‘Look! Look at Teddy!’’ 
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T had read in the paper as I came in by the 
train that Roosevelt was starting that morning 
for his ranch in the Bad Lands, and at the ex- 
clamation I craned forward to see. There by 
the middle of the iron gates at the front of the 
boat, ready to leap ashore at their first slid- 
ing back, stood Roosevelt himself. He wore a 
hunting-suit, and a blue silk bandana was wound 
about his head in lieu of a hat, and over each 
shoulder he bore an uncased gun—a rifle and a 
shotgun, I think. To the group of young com- 
muters standing near me the episode was clearly 
highly humorous. Two thousand miles from his 
hunting-ground, but already armed for his prey! 

I was later to be interested in the results of 
the hunting that followed, for we published his 
sketches in the magazine, and the publishers is- 
sued them in book form under the title of ‘‘Ranch 
Life and the Hunting Trail.’? While Mr. W. W. 
Kllsworth was casting about for a suitable bind- 
ing and make-up for the book, he asked me if I 
knew of any model that he could follow. I sug- 
gested ‘‘The Master of the Gunnery,’’ the memo- 
rial volume published by the former pupils of, 
the master in question, and illustrated by Hamil- 
ton Gibson. The suggestion was pleasing enough 
to Mr. Ellsworth not only to follow it, but in the 
end to give me the model, and a copy of ‘Ranch 
Life’’ when the latter was printed. I keep the 
two books side by side. 
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After all, perhaps my most acute memories of 
the War Series came to me in an even more 
roundabout way than in being a mere watcher 
of the veterans marching past my desk. They 
are certainly more amusing as I recall them now. 
If a certain amount of deafness that has hampered 
me nearly all my life has often made me appear 
aloof in spirit and held me apart from pleasant 
intercourse, I have tried to convince myself that 
the defect has not been without compensations: 
it has left me free to concentrate my thoughts on 
my work, undisturbed by the bustle of a busy 
office. Nevertheless, I have always been pain- 
fully sensitive to any apparent lack of concord 
the reason and extent of which I have not under- 
stood, and in consequence my early days in the 
office did not pass wholly untroubled. 

My desk stood near the door of the main edi- 
torial room, and Mr. Johnson and Mr. Buel sat 
behind me, at the other end, busily engaged with 
the War Series. As remote and unheeded as the 
jangle of a smoothly rushing train to a reading 
passenger the normal sounds of the office would 
flow over me, when suddenly a satirically clear 
‘Now, R. U. J.,”’ or an excited ‘‘Oh, Buel!’’ would 
shatter my inattention, and I would awaken to a 
realization that the Civil War had broken out 
anew at my back. Sometimes Carey would wheel 
softly in his chair and nudge me, with an amused 
smile broadening his face, and his head cocked 
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to one side like a terrier eager to enter the com- 
bat, and I would smile back with the supersensi- 
tive deaf man’s grin of feigned comprehension. 
The battle would ebb and flow, renew itself in 
a last explosion, and then die out in what I was 
convinced could be nothing but contemptuous 
silence. And while I sat troubled, fearing that 
the happy peace of the office was gone forever, 
the two would rise and amicably go out to lunch- 
eon together. I never knew what it was all 
about; I simply took it for granted that they had 
differed about certain details of ‘‘The Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War.’’ 

Indeed, the atmosphere of the editorial rooms 
was harmonious, and one entering them at that 
time as a worker could not long be aware that 
the same spirit pervaded the whole company. 
Departmental criticism must needs languish in» 
the face of success, and from the first the maga- 
zine had been successful. Its originators had 
seen it grow in popular esteem as a really na- 
tional institution, they had been proud of it as 
the generally accepted leader of the world in its 
development of woodcut illustrations, and now 
had come its triumph of the War Series—its 
triumph and amazing prosperity. I think that 
every one of us was a little awed by it all. It 
was natural that I, who had come to it at the 
height of its popularity, should be awed, indeed 
a trifle humbled, at finding myself the come-by- 
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chance heir of all its traditions; but that Buel, 
who -was in a way the fountainhead of our latest 
and most noteworthy renown, did not prance 
among us with metaphorical rings on his fingers 
and bells on his toes, but quietly took his place 
with us as an indefatigable and modest worker, 
struck me as extraordinary. The natural im- 
pulse of my youthful reverence was to deify all 
my co-workers. Perhaps it was due solely to the 
illogical nature of reverence that the deification 
did not always endure. 

If the “front office,’’ or business department, 
at times voiced a mildly satirical criticism of the 
irregularity of the editorial force in keeping office 
hours, in the face of mounting subscription lists 
the censure was not taken seriously to heart. It 
was not to be expected that such temperamental 
departments as art and literature would always 
dwell together in unity, and little gusts of dis- 
sension would occasionally ruffle the placid sur- 
face of our days. We would complain that the 
art department lost our manuscripts or kept them 
overlong, while it in its turn would decry our 
inadequate supply of its most artistic work. 
Drake’s always mild, indeed gentle, comments 
appeared to be not so much direct reproof as a 
casual invitation to ponder over the merit of his 
own suggestions; but the woeful melancholy of 
his accompanying smile was harder to bear than 
the truculent stridor of Fraser when at times he 
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would come strutting into our rooms through the 
cut-room door and reduce our women assistants 
to tears. We were compelled to agree with 
Drake but Fraser incited us to battle. 

But despite his momentary outbursts, Fraser 
was a genial soul, the teller of excellent stories. 
He had his eccentricities. His hair was dark 
and inclined to curl, and once for a season he 
elaborated on life and appeared with his hair 
ornately plaited. It caused much silent comment, 
for no one so far as I know was disposed to dis- 
cuss the matter openly with Fraser, and some of 
the officers of the company went so far as to lay 
a bet whether the adornment was natural or a 
wig. Mr. Chichester, the treasurer, settled the 
dispute. Under the pretext of needing advice, 
he took a picture back to Fraser, and laid it on 
the desk before him, and while Fraser examined 
the picture, Mr. Chichester, leaning over him, 
closely examined his braids. He was thus en- 
abled to report that they were hitched to his 
head by nature, not by hair-pins. 

As one whose special task it was to spy out 
error in every possible form, I early acquired the 
conviction that my appearance in the art rooms 
with a page of proof in my hand was as welcome 
as the howling of a dog at night under his win- 
dow to a superstitious man. I clearly recall 
Drake’s greetings at such times. He would look 
up with his ever ready smile as I approached 
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his desk, and then, catching sight of the proof 
in my hand, would surmise the cause of my pres- 
ence, and ask what was wrong, nervously fidget- 
ing about in his chair. Almost always, as though 
to put off as long as possible the knowledge of 
anything unpleasant, he would add, ‘‘I ’m very 
busy just now, and if you could wait—’’ But 
he never made me wait, and if the matter related 
to an error in an illustration that I thought I had 
found, his judgment would be instant and clear 
when the facts were explained. 

I have never been able to decide whether the 
average magazine illustrator wilfully ignores the 
facts of the situation he chooses to sketch, be- 
leving his own interpretation of the scene easier 
to portray or more effective than the.one de- 
seribed by the text, or that by reason of his im- 
aginative nature he is the most inaccurate of 
men. Whatever the cause, he is a source of woe 
to the editor who concerns himself with all the 
details of his work. I recall a picture of a coach- 
man in London who had brought his carriage to 
the curb on the right side of the street, with his 
horses heading to the right. The artist was him- 
self an Englishman, but long residence in Amer- 
ica had possibly dulled his memory to the differ- 
ence in traffic regulations between the two coun- 
tries. I have had to cope with illustrations where 
riders mounted their horses on the right side, 
and with others where farmer-like persons, who 
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should have known better, were milking cows on 
the left,—in ‘‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles’’ Tess 
herself is disclosed in a like breach of bovine 
etiquette,—and to expect an artist to draw cor- 
rectly the rigging of any sort of sailing craft is 
to have the faith that removes mountains. 

But cases like these are more understandable 
than those more readily recognized ones where 
illustrators wholly ignore the facts of the text. 
The professed reason of the artist for such 
changes I recall in one case with great particular- 
ity. Several years ago we published a New Eng- 
land story of two lovers of forty meeting for 
the first time after an estrangement of twenty 
years. When I received the final proofs, among 
them was a full-page drawing of the lovers, made 
by a popular and well known artist. Now, though 
the time of the meeting of the united lovers was 
definitely fixed by the lovers themselves in con- 
versation as twenty years after the last Yale- 
Harvard boat-race in Springfield, which fixed the 
period positively as in 1897, and the story also 
abounded in references to telephones, hot-water 
bags, stylographic pens, and kindergartens, the 
author had clothed his characters in the costumes 
of 1830, the most noticeable features of which 
were the hero’s tight trousers, strapped under 
his boots, and his bell-crowned high beaver hat. 
It was as startling in its incongruity as that fa- 
mous picture, and of many another old picture, 
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by an old Dutch master of the fishermen-apostles, 
in wide Dutch trousers, landing on a wharf on 
the Sea of Galilee, with beer-barrels standing in 
the background. 

When I called the attention of Mr. Gilder and 
Mr. Drake to the anachronisms, Mr. Drake 
quickly summoned the illustrator. His defense 
was both amusing and exasperating. He waved 
aside all the evidences of modernity in the text 
as wholly unessential; they were blunders of 
the author, he declared. For the spirit, the at- 
mosphere, of her tale was that of an earlier 
period—the period, to be exact, in which he had 
costumed the lovers. It was only when Mr. Gilder 
finally said that he could not use the picture 
unless it was changed that the artist yielded 
ungraciously. 

He modernized the bell-crowned hat and painted 
out the straps to the trousers, and in our grati- 
tude at this concession, we cut out ‘‘the last Yale- 
Harvard boat-race at Springfield’’ to make less 
noticeable other anachronisms of a minor charac- 
ter. Thereafter, as long as Mr. Drake remained 
with us, drawings of that character were always 
submitted to me when they came to the office; 
but times beyond reckoning, when the pictures 
were received too late to make alterations, I have 
changed the text to gloss over the eccentricities 
of illustrators. 

Personally, I think it a doubtful advantage to 
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illustrate fiction, especially in the casual fashion 
of to-day. The writer always has a mental pic- 
ture of each of his characters, and the reader 
has his; that of the illustrator is rarely satis- 
factory to either, and oftener than not disap- 
pointing. I read my Dickens at an early age, 
and though the ‘‘Phiz’’ (H. K. Browne), Leech, 
and Cruikshank drawings gave me keen pleasure, 
it was a pleasure wholly apart from the charac- 
ters they were supposed to portray. For them 
I had my own visualization, which I steadily re- 
fused to give up. Captam Cuttle to me was 
always cast in the image of an old sailor I knew 
well; Mrs. Gamp was an old neighbor. Because 
she had outlived most of her generation, she was 
presumed to know all the art of clinging to life, 
and often served as a nurse in cases of emer- 
gency. In memory I ean still see her passing 
in the street, moving painfully and slowly, and 
momentarily clamping her toothless jaws _ to- 
gether in a grim, but fascinating, foreshorten- 
ing of her withered old face—Mrs. Gamp still. 
But the ‘‘Phiz’’ drawings do not revitalize my 
Dickens. They are still delightfully grotesque 
figures that charmed my early days, but no more: 
I picture my own tales. 


CHAPTER V 
A CHAPTER OF FUMBLED PERSONALITIES 


HERE was about the old editorial rooms of 

“‘The Century’’ on Union Square an at- 
mosphere restful and homelike. The square 
itself was an oasis of tranquil repose, and though 
its circumscribing streets were habitations of 
dignified trade, there appeared no incongruity 
or lack of homelike serenity in the few spacious, 
swell-fronted-brick dwellings that still remained 
on the Broadway and Fourth Avenue sides. In- 
deed, at night the region was as quiet as a village 
green; one’s footsteps echoed as in a vaulted 
solitude. At the corner of Seventeenth Street 
and Fourth Avenue, adjoining us on the east, 
stood the Everett House. Here was located 
Major Pond’s lecture bureau, and I have amus- 
ing recollections of the major, large and naively 
proud, coming into our rooms with his foreign 
and native celebrities with much the air of a 
traveling showman exhibiting his trained animals. 
Long after most of the city’s streets were given 
over to the trolley, a bob-tailed horse-car con- 
tinued to jangle leisurely past our door. Beyond 


the widening of Seventeenth Street, opposite our 
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windows, the little park was still a cool and green 
retreat in summer, flecked with broad patches of 
shadow under its rounded dome of trees. At that 
time an old aunt of mine was fond of telling me 
how, in her own early exile in the city, she had 
often picked blackberries over the very spot where 
the square and our office stood. Together we 
would exclaim over the Aladdin-like growth of 
the city. I am glad that I have not to tell her 
of the decay in her old haunts of wonder. 

Even our elevator was leisurely and homelike. 
There was a wide leather-covered seat at the 
rear, with few passengers, and in our slow prog- 
ress upward we had time for pleasant conversa- 
tion with the elevator man. We addressed him 
by his first name, knew his place of residence, 
the number of his children, and his expectations 
in life. One left the elevator at the fifth floor, 
entered a glass-paneled door at the left, and at 
once came face to face with the iron-grilled win- 
dow of the cashier. In fancy I always see Miss 
Flanders peering anxiously up through her glasses 
at every obtruder at her grilled outlook upon a 
money-mad world: she hated to pay out money. 
Then one passed along the edge of the front of- 
fice, walked down a long corridor till one came 
to a wide-portiéred doorway, and, hesitating a 
moment, as people always appeared to do at that 
point, saw at the far end of three pleasant rooms 
a wide fireplace, and above it a large panel upon 
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which were carved in high relief the profile head 
of Dr. Holland and sprays of bittersweet. Every 
autumn until his retirement from the office Mr. 
Johnson used to procure great quantities of that 
flaunting guidon of the dying year with which 
mantelpiece and room would be further decorated 
in memory of Dr. Holland. It always gave the 
room the aspect of a long-continued celebration - 
of Christmas. These were the editorial rooms— 
the entrance-room, the main room, and Mr. 
Gilder’s, where stood the fireplace. Under one 
window in this room stood a great terrestrial 
globe that I never saw any one consult except 
Mr. Buel. I have a mental picture of him bowed 
over it, and the impression persists that he fre- 
quently used it, though this may be due to the 
well remembered facts of his ambitions as a 
sailor and his inclination to pore over maps of all 
kinds. 

Close to the other window of the room stood Mr. 
Gilder’s desk, a mahogany desk and glass-doored 
bookease combined. It was rather an ornament 
than a thing for actual use, with shelves where 
he placed the gift-books that he some day expected 
to read, but never did, and large drawers where 
we used to search for, but never found, mislaid 
manuscripts. We tried to make ourselves be- 
lieve that they lay hidden under the miraculous 
piles on Mr. Buel’s desk, though I am sure we 
never succeeded in convincing Mr. Buel of this. 
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His chaos, he made us feel, had the exactness of 
the solar system, where all things came to light 
at their proper seasons. 

Apparently out of respect to the belief that 
the desk was intended for use, Mr. Gilder some- 
times seated himself at it, but he rarely lingered; 
almost always he worked at an old mahogany 
table that stood midway between the door of his 
room and the fireplace, in plain view from the 
door leading out to the corridor. His own door 
was rarely closed, and in memory I can clearly 
see him at his work, sitting erect, with only his 
head and shoulders bowed, and always writing. 
But this memory of him as always writing is 
obviously an error. Constantly subject to inter- 
ruption, he did much of his work at home, as 
most editors are compelled to do; but sometimes 
he read at the office, and it is probable that 
he always laid his manuscript on the table, and 
read in the same upright position as that in 
which he wrote, not, as most of us did, leaning 
far back in his tilted chair. The brass handles 
on the drawers of his desk would never be 
found worn away by his lifted feet, as those of 
mine are. 

On both sides of the mantelpiece in his room 
there were bookcases, on the top of which stood 
three or four plaster casts of classic and Ren- 
aissance busts and figures, darkened with wax 
and dust. On his table was a bronze east of the 
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hand of Lincoln, as if he, too, like Stedman, might 
aiways keep in mind and 


“‘Wrom this mute witness understand 
What Lincoln was—how large of mould.’’ 


About the walls of the room hung pictures, sev- 
eral of them autographed photographs. One of 
these, a large photograph of Stedman himself, 
Mrs. Gilder gave to me after Mr. Gilder’s death. 

By the window, at the left, and just outside Mr. 
Gilder’s room, stood Mr. Johnson’s desk. Next 
stood Mr. Buel’s, and backed against that was 
Mr. Carey’s. My own stood against the wall, 
with the last window of the room opening on the 
left. Thus we sat in the two alcoves of the room 
fashioned by the desks, each pair of us back to 
back in an apparently inhospitable and unso- 
cial manner. But this was only apparent. The 
chairs were always whirling about on their screws, 
and talk flowed over the high barriers of the 
roll-top desks. Unhappily, I could not always 
hear it, and thus was cut off from much that I 
could not well afford to miss. 

In the alcove of the entrance-room, under the 
one window, stood Miss Demarest’s desk—Miss 
Demarest for many years the faithful guardian 
of the editors and manuscripts, the receiver of 
guests, and the doer of all the go-between work 
of an editorial room. Opposite her, on the other 
side of the door, was the desk of her assistant of 
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the moment, who kept a record of all manuscripts. 
The two were the official beguilers of those wait- 
ing visitors whom they liked, and the open or 
silent reprovers of the ways of those whom they 
did not. The free-and-easy manners of to-day 
were not those of our yesterday, when we fondly 
thought of our office as possessing all the com- 
fort and amenities of home. Hats never re- 
mained on heads within our portals, and the very 
rugs would have risen to smother the cigar that 
tainted the serene air—if the ladies did not. In 
those early days I recall only one daring soul 
who heedlessly puffed his way through all our 
conventions—Mark Twain. Eheu, fugaces! 

On the side of our room opposite the windows 
a door led to the cut-room, a huge space lighted 
only by transoms, where illustrations in all forms, 
from the original sketches or pictures to the wood- 
cuts themselves, were kept in great stacks of 
drawers, where stood our safes, odds, and ends 
collected, and Mr. Benjamin E. Smith of the dic- 
tionary and I incidentally swung Indian clubs 
in moments of relaxation. Beyond the cut- 
room, on the Highteenth Street side of the build- 
ing, were the rooms of the art department, filled 
even then with the overflow of Mr. Drake’s grow- 
ing collections, and where Mr. Drake and Mr. 
Fraser reigned in a dual monarchy, one, as the 
brass plates at the entrance of the reception-room 
proclaimed with Solomon-like neutrality, ‘‘the Art 
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Superintendent,’’ the other, ‘‘the Art Manager.’’ 
These signs were more than they appeared to be, 
little though that was: they were the monuments 
to Mr. Roswell Smith’s diplomacy and tact, for it 
was he who had caused them to be made. For 
genial and non-committal as Mr. Drake was by 
nature, he knew the difference between first and 
second, while precedence would always be a bea- 
con light on the border to bring from its scabbard 
the claymore of any braw bit laddie who chanced 
to bear the name of Fraser. But in ‘‘Art Super- 
intendent’’ and ‘‘Art Manager’’ who could find 
leadership? 

I puzzled much over the two signs when I first 
entered the office, as doubtless many another had 
done, and it was only long afterward, when finally 
I came to know their history, that they firmly 
fixed in my mind the conviction that Mr. Roswell 
Smith had a deep vein of humor, and I am sure 
that he often chuckled over the manner in which 
he disarmed possible strife. I never came to 
know him familiarly, and to me he was always 
a solemn and awe-inspiring figure. The com- 
paratively young men who were his chief assis- 
tants at the office when I entered it, though free 
with him in a way, always showed him a vast 
deference, and I came in time to think of them 
as having the manner of favored upper-form boys 
toward a master they thought might be pleased 
with the ‘‘Yes, sir,’’? and ‘‘Oh, sir,’’ and ‘‘No, 
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sir,’? of Kipling’s ‘‘Stalky & Co.’’ Yet the im- 
pression may be due wholly to the fact that I 
was not one of the upper-form boys in question. 
Certainly I never harbored the thought that they 
could be audacious to him in a moment of stress, 
as Carey once was. He had come to the com- 
pany as a boy, and one day as he sat busy about 
nothing, Mr. Roswell Smith came softly up be- 
hind him. 

‘‘Will,’’? he said, ‘‘I have long suspected you 
of idling away your time, and now at last I’ve 
caught you.”’ 

With his sweetly disarming smile, Carey turned 
and looked up. 

‘““Well, Mr. Smith,’’ he said instantly, ‘‘I ’m 
glad it has taken you so long.’’ 

Without further speech the supposedly austere 
president went back to his room, but his shoulders 
shook as he retreated. With no apparent refer- 
ence to this incident, but rather as an act of high 
favor to one who had acquired merit, he subse- 
quently gave Carey the choice between remain- 
ing in the business department or of going into 
the editorial rooms. Carey gladly accepted the 
latter. 

I have always tried to believe that a certain 
lack of audacity of this sort in my own nature 
was due in a great part to the fact that so much 
of my childhood was passed at sea that I became 
unduly impressed with the necessity of obedience 
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and of not giving voice to my own opinions until 
asked for them. Perhaps that is a pleasant way 
of accounting for the peculiarity. If the tradi- 
tions of the sea in the matter of keeping one’s 
opinions to one’s self before superiors had their 
effect upon me, I am free to confess that they 
signally failed in the case of Miss Josephine B. 
French, who for many years was connected with 
the company. Like me, a native Long-Islander 
and the descendant of seafaring people, we had 
many likings in common and were always good 
friends, but wholly unlike in the matter of beard- 
ing the quarter-deck. The veriest greenhorn in 
the forecastle, she would have heckied Bully 
Waterman himself. No environment of tradi- 
tional authority had modified her. Her sense of 
humor was acute, and her love of putting her 
superior officers ‘‘in a hole’’ abnormal. The tra- 
ditional course of great parades in New York 
had always been to march up Broadway to Four- 
teenth Street, to pass up Fourth Avenue to Seven- 
teenth Street, to turn west at that point, and then 
to proceed up Broadway to Fifth Avenue. For 
the celebration of Admiral Dewey’s return from 
Manila the old route was given up, and Seven- 
teenth Street and Broadway were deserted for 
Fifth Avenue and the great plaster arches of 
Madison and Washington squares. It was just 
previous to this celebration, while the city was 
ablaze with the color of an almost general decora- 
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tion, that I met Miss French near the door of 
our building. She was smiling and obviously 
elated. As she caught sight of me she imperi- 
ously motioned for me to wait. With the great- 
est glee she told me the cause of her rejoicing. 

She had just come up Broadway on an open 
car, and as it rounded the long curve at Four- 
teenth Street, a man in the seat behind her had 
exclaimed to a companion: 

‘‘Look! Look at ‘The Century’ Building!’’ 

His companion evidently looked, for a moment 
later he said: 

‘‘Well, what ’s the matter with it?’’ 

‘“Why, look!’’? repeated the first speaker. 
‘‘Not a bit of bunting about it! ‘The Century’ ’s 
all hell for war [The War Series and ‘‘The Story 
of the Captains’’ were fresh in the minds of all 
people], but the devil a bit for decoration.’’ 

‘¢And now I ’m going in to tell ‘Chi,’ ’’ declared 
Miss French. 

‘‘What are you going to do that for?’’ I asked, 
my native reserve in the face of the quarter- 
deck coming to life; for ‘‘Chi’’ was Mr. Charles 
I’. Chichester, the treasurer, an imposing and 
seemingly austere personage. 

‘‘T want to see his face when I tell him,’’ she 
declared, with a great joy upon her own. 

Mr. Chichester was at his desk, we saw as we 
entered the office, and in at the gateway of the 
outer office she marched as I turned down the 
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corridor toward the editorial rooms. The sight 
of ‘‘Chi’s’’ face was eminently satisfactory to 
Miss French, for he had leaped from his chair 
in his haste to get in touch with the decorators, 
—‘‘Kivery decorator in town, if necessary,’’ he 
had declared,—and before the close of the day 
the whole front of the building was smothered 
with bunting. 

In a way the office was a social center. Wives 
were always dropping in, and we knew all the 
children of our associates. I remember Mr. 
Gilder’s with the greatest distinctness, as they 
lived at East Fifteenth Street, and came more 
frequently than the others, at first with their 
nursemaid or governess, and later proudly alone. 
Their manner of entrance was always peculiarly 
their own. They would walk demurely through 
the outer office and down the long corridor, but 
when they came to the entrance door of our three 
rooms, in sight of their father’s retreat, they 
always broke into a run, rushing past us with 
a patter of small feet. Even their dog Leo, one 
of the last of the Newfoundlands, we knew well. 
Mr. Gilder had written a poem to ‘‘Leo’’— 


‘‘Over the roofs of the houses I hear the barking of 
Leo.”’ 


Once, on his leaving the office, closely followed 
by the dog, Carey turned to me, nodding toward 
them as they departed. 
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‘¢<¢The Poet and His Master,’ ’’ he said in allu- 
sion to the title of a poem Mr. Gilder had just 
published. 

Miss Jeanette Gilder, a woman of strong per- 
sonality who, though womanly by nature, was 
wont to appear in mannish garb, one day in al- 
pine hat, tailored gown, cloth waistcoat, and red 
necktie, walked rapidly past Carey’s desk on her 
way to her brother’s room. Smilingly, Carey 
said to an officer of the company who was talking 
with him: 


o<< «Aman 7s, acman, for 8 that © « 


In the early days of the Century Dictionary, 
one of its leading proof-readers, Horace Teall, 
published a book on ‘‘The Compounding of Eng- 
lish Words.’’ It was a valuable treatise and a 
pioneer in its field, and embodied studies in recog- 
nition of which Mr. Teall was later placed in 
charge of the system of compounding used in the 
first Standard Dictionary. Mr. Teall and his 
father, Francis A. Teall, were proof-readers of 
the old school,—alas! the tribe is nearly extinct, 
—and in my first days on the editorial staff were 
oases in the Sahara of my ignorance of certain 
technical principles. Mr. Teall’s book, as may 
be imagined, was not wildly exciting, and to a 
man of Carey’s type was probably as intelligible 
as the ‘‘Novum Organum’’ would be to a Hot- 
tentot or Hinstein’s law of relativity is to me. 
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One day, coming into the office after luncheon, I 
found Carey poring over my copy, with a puzzled 
look on his face. As he heard me approach, he 
wheeled in his chair and, closing the book, said 
solemnly : 

“I’m going to dramatize it.’’ 

But the best of Carey’s wit was unstudied; it 
came like a flash in the normal course of conver- 
sation, and was without sting. I recall one oc- 
easion, however, when wit wholly failed him. He 
was sending a batch of proof abroad, and as the 
foreign mail closed that day at twelve, at eleven 
he rang for a boy to take the package to the main 
post-office, downtown. He gave the boy careful 
directions to find out the proper postage, stamp 
the envelop, and mail it before twelve. For post- 
age and car-fare he gave the boy a dollar, and 
saying, ‘‘Now, rush,’’ turned back to his work. 
I heard the boy pause near my desk, near the 
door, and say, ‘‘ Mr. Carey, how shall I go down?”’ 
but Carey evidently did not hear him, for he made 
no reply. Neither did he nor I pay heed to the 
joking remark that Mr. Bond of the book depart- 
ment flung back as he passed us, his normal mood 
being jocular. 

It was perhaps a quarter of one when the boy, 
hot, anxious, and tired, came into the room and 
paused at Carey’s desk. In his hand was the 
package, still unstamped. He explained that he 
had taken a cab, as Mr. Bond had suggested; but 
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the cabman had demanded as his fare the dollar 
that Carey had given him, and having no other 
money, he had walked all the way back. He 
wanted to know what he was to do then. That 
day there was no wit in the violent and circum- 
locutionary ways in which Carey told him to go 
to the devil. 

In a way the office in that early period was a 
pure democracy. Our great base-ball game was 
an illustration of our equality. In the June of 
1887, one morning I came to the office early, and 
sat looking up at the sky through my open win- 
dow, a beautiful, alluring sky, when John Ayres, 
the janitor and general factotum of the office, 
came into the room. He, too, perceived the 
outdoor-enticing aspect of the sky: he said he 
would like to be fishing off the harbor at Bridge- 
port, where he had passed his boyhood. I agreed 
that I, too, should like that. We also agreed that 
we should like to be playing base-ball; anything, 
in fact, except being at work. But the thought 
of base-ball had fired John’s imagination. The 
boys of the office had organized that summer an 
excellent ball team, and as the director of their 
workaday duties in the company and one who 
was inclined to be a little ‘“‘bossy,’? John was 
moved to put them in their proper place. By de- 
grees we came to the point of forming a team 
and sending them a challenge. 

The idea ran through the office like wild-fire. 
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Mr. Evert of the packing-room, who lived in 
Rutherford, New Jersey, agreed to procure a 
ball-ground in his town for our use. Mr. William 
B. Jones, the accountant, had a cousin who would 
act as umpire, and the young women of the office 
were eager to go as spectators. On Saturday 
the office closed at twelve, an hour earlier than 
usual, in order to permit us to take an early 
train. So far as I remember, every one except 
Mr. Roswell Smith attended the great battle. On 
the principle in vogue among small boys, where 
the owners of the bat and the ball automatically 
became catcher and pitcher, John and I, as 
originators of the movement, were catcher and 
pitcher respectively. 

We took the field in the first half of the first 
inning, with the boys at the bat. Without mod- 
esty, I confess that the first three to bat struck 
out, though all reached first base, John failing 
in each case to hold the third strike. But lest 
I may appear unduly puffed up, I will add that 
one of the boys subsequently told me that his 
team had been so accustomed to swift pitching 
that at first they had mechanically struck at each 
ball I threw before it had half covered its ap- 
pointed course to the home-plate. Their later 
remarkable improvement appeared to bear out 
his assertion. Mr. Carey lasted five minutes. 
We had placed him on third base on the reason- 
able ground that his great bulk would serve as 
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an excellent back-stop even if his hands failed 
to meet the ball, but we never had a chance to 
prove our back-stop theory, for the first ball 
thrown to him reached his hands, only to carom 
swiftly into the field. 

With a look of pained surprise Carey walked 
‘‘home,’’ rubbing his hands as he went. 

‘“‘T am through,’’ he declared firmly. 

At the end of the first inning John was unan- 
imously deposed, and William Fayal Clarke, now 
editor of ‘‘St. Nicholas,’’ took his place. That 
we finished the game as the battery of the team 
was probably due mainly to the conviction of 
our comrades that there was less personal dis- 
grace in deriding us than in being themselves 
deposed. Mr. Johnson, I remember, performed 
brilliantly at short-stop, catching one high fly at 
a critical point in the game that pessimistically 
I was sure he would drop. Mr. James Abbott, 
now our assistant treasurer, ornamented our 
left field. But the glory of the game fell to 
our honorary ‘‘pinch’’ hitters, Mr. Gilder 
and Mr. Frank H. Scott. Both had modestly 
declined to play through the game on the un- 
reasonable ground that they knew too little 
about the sport, logic which left the rest of us 
without a leg to stand on; but both agreed to 
take a turn with the bat. Of Mr. Gilder’s base- 
running Mr. Clarke and I talk to this day. 

He hit the first ball on a slow-bounding course 
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toward short-stop, and, still holding his bat, ran 
for first base. And, heavens! how he ran! 
With his face turned up to the sky, his shoulders 
far back, his arms and his bat swinging wildly, 
and his legs doubling under him like those of a 
seared rabbit, he gave us an unorthodox exhibi- 
tion of speed more extraordinary than any other 
that I have ever witnessd. It wasn’t human 
speed; it was flight. Long before the short-stop 
had fielded the comparatively easy ball, the run- 
ner was at the base. 

Mr. Scott was equally successful and still more 
interesting. He had forgotten his base-ball, but 
not his ability to bat, and his sharply hit ball 
passed successfully between the legs of the third 
baseman and out into the field. Before it could 
be returned, I, who was coaching at first base, 
urged Mr. Scott on to second; but, to my horror, 
on reaching the base, he calmly walked on six 
feet beyond it, and, turning, genially smiled upon 
the second baseman, who by this time stood a 
like distance behind his base, with the ball in 
his hand, smiling back, but smiling uneasily. 

In a flash we understood his difficulty. He was 
a boy who had recently come to the office, and 
by nature a boy of great deference, and the 
thought of touching with the ball and putting out 
of the game Mr. Scott, then the treasurer and, 
next to Mr. Roswell Smith, the great man of the 
company, appalled him. He hadn’t the cour- 
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age. As his team-mates yelled: ‘‘Touch him!” 
‘‘Why don’t you touch him?’’ and John Ayres, 
coaching at third base, howled veiled threats of 
his being discharged if he touched the great man, 
and I, catching his wandering, distressed eyes, 
shook my head gravely and warningly, I chanced 
to draw the attention of Mr. Scott, the only un- 
concerned man on the field. I pointed to the base, 
and in pantomime told him to take it, and his 
lost knowledge of the game coming back, he 
stepped to safety. 

I have forgotten the final score; it does not 
matter. It was not so bad as it might have been. 
Poor John Ayres! He was with us many years, 
but finally departed. Two or three years later 
I met him on Third Avenue. He looked ill, and 
walked painfully with a cane. 

‘““Why, John,’’ I said, ‘‘what is the matter?’’ 

He said he had been wretched, but was better, 
and then he added, but whether as cause or effect 
of his having been wretched or of his now being 
better, I could not determine: 

‘“You see, I went on the water-wagon last fall, 
but I kind o’ let one leg drag.’’ 

Later I heard of his death. Of all those whom 
IT recall as having played through that great game 
thirty-seven years ago (and I recall eight), he 
and Fred Sitts are the only ones who have died, 
Mr. Gilder and Mr, Scott having been ‘‘pinch’’ 
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batters, and Carey having retired in the first 
inning. 

I early began to know the art department well, 
for the connection between it and the editorial 
rooms was always close—close and sometimes 
heated, as might be expected with two groups of 
temperamental souls, each of which holds its own 
interpretation of the things of the spirit to be 
truer than that of the other, and never deigns to 
give reasons. One has good taste, or one has n’t, 
and that is the end of the matter. To ask for 
reasons is to stamp oneself a Philistine. 

From the first I had always made up the maga- 
zine in Mr. Carey’s absence not only because 
there was no one else who cared to do it, but also 
because I was eager to know all the details of 
the office. It was a far more difficult task than 
it is to-day, for many illustrations were then 
used, and the cuts were printed on glossy, 
or highly calendered, paper. We used ten folios 
each of sixteen pages for the whole magazine, but 
only four of calendered paper, and as we could 
split the folios only into eight forms, the task 
of bringing illustrations and their necessary 
kind of paper together was no slight one. But 
the art department was mainly concerned with 
the artistic display of the pages, and to forestall 
criticism after the magazine appeared, at first 
I frequently went to Mr. Drake for advice as 
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to the best method of arranging the cuts on the 
pages. He was always genial at such times,— 
at all other times, for that matter,—though he 
sometimes gave me the impression that I had 
come at the moment when he had the least time 
to spare; but what I noticed at first with awe, 
and later with vast amusement, was the fact that 
though he might raise or lower my cuts on the 
page only two or four lines of text, he rarely 
ever failed to change my whole arrangement. At 
first, as I said, I thought the artistic sense won- 
derful and mysterious. : 

But one day I lost my illusions. I had taken 
to him for criticism a ‘‘dummy’’ set of pages 
on which many illustrations had been lightly 
pinned, and it was only when he had changed 
the position of every cut on the ‘‘dummy”’ that 
I realized the fact that he was changing his own 
arrangement of the cuts, not mine. We had 
both forgotten that I had shown him the pages 
the day before, when he had changed them to 
positions from which he was now removing them. 
I said nothing: it was enough to realize that 
though good taste is mighty, it has many facets, 
and that there is no mathematical law in art to 
disprove the fact that two and two may not at 
times make five. The difference between tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee is sometimes vast, if one can 
only have faith to believe it. 

Yet his taste was without doubt extraordinar- 
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ily good, and his appreciation of beauty keen; 
however, neither quality is omniscient even in the 
immortal few. And there was about him in gen- 
eral intercourse an almost childlike simplicity 
that was wholly appealing; it drew all hearts. 
In his search for models of ships he sometimes 
took me with him on his rounds through the old 
shops where such things were to be found. At 
these times I discovered no childlike simplicity. 
As a dealer in old curiosities whom I knew well 
once said to me, in speaking of him—speaking in 
a sadly reminiscent tone: 

‘Ah, Mr. Drake—he knew how to buy!”’ 

Once in confidence Mr. Drake, on one of these 
model-hunting excursions, told me that many of 
the dealers in old curiosities were very supersti- 
tious, and through fear of ill luck all the week 
if they failed to make a sale to their first caller 
on Monday morning, on such occasions would 
frequently sell at a very low price. Thus, on 
seeing something that one wanted, it was not the 
best policy to buy at once, but to wait till early 
at the beginning of another week. 

With dreams of great bargains, I tried the 
plan, but never with any success. Hither the ob- 
ject I wished had been sold, or, if the dictum was 
correct, some other caller had been even earlier 
than I, and had gained, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, the honor of being the first buyer. 

It was during my early years on the staff that 
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Mr. Buel and I went sailing together. Inland 
bred, he had missed the advantage of a boyhood 
by the sea, but he had brought to the shore vast 
enthusiasm, and when, near the end of the 
eighties, I shipped with him as mate of the Bee, 
a small, cabined sloop yacht that he had just 
purchased, he was a thoroughly competent skip- 
per. He was more—a good cruising companion, 
a rare quality above riches. We started out one 
Saturday for Yonkers to take the Bee home to 
New Rochelle, where Mr. Buel then lived; but a 
light head wind and, later in the day, a strong 
head tide forced us near nightfall to tie up near 
116th Street, leaving the boat in the charge of the 
boat-keeper of one of the many boat-clubs of 
that region. 

We made a fresh start the next morning, but 
late in the afternoon, having barely passed Fort 
Schuyler, and squared away on the long reach 
up to New Rochelle, a ‘‘rip-roaring snorter’’ 
came out of the north, with such promise of foul 
weather that we turned back and anchored for 
the night at Great Neck, going to our suburban 
homes by different trains. I remember that I 
thought of myself as the Jonah of the voyage, al- 
ways bringing down upon the potentially pleasant 
outing either too much or too little of a thing. 
Things apparently went much better without me, 
and later in the week Mr. Buel had a quick run 
home. Having been reared in a region where 
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Jonah ships and crews were believed in, I never 
can quite free myself from a feeling of disquiet 
when the finger of circumstance appears to point 
me out, darkly. 

I do not know who was the Jonah of a previous 
occasion when Mr. Buel went a-sailing in that 
upper part of Long Island Sound, for having 
taken an office companion, Mr. Clarke of ‘‘St. 
Nicholas,’’ out for a sail in a cat-boat, Mr. Clarke 
was speedily moved to put on a life-preserver, 
and declared that he never would go with Buel 
again unless he took Mrs. Buel along to sail the 
boat. As an old sailor, her foster-father Charles 
Henry Webb was inclined to be facetious about 
the possibility of an inlander learning to sail 
a boat, and I imagine that he had carefully fos- 
tered Clarke’s distrust of Buel’s ability. 

Some time after this affair, Mr. Buel’s horses 
ran away with him. A little later, meeting Mr. 
Webb, I spoke of it. Webb, like many other 
people who stutter slightly, had much wit. 

“‘Y-y-yes,’’ he replied. ‘‘I t-t-tell Clarence 
that he has m-m-made the land as d-d-dangerous 
as the sea.’’ 


CHAPTER VI 
EDITOR VERSUS CONTRIBUTOR 


HAD passed my first summer in the office 

with the distinct understanding that I was to 
postpone my vacation until October, when I had 
arranged to go down on Long Island to take part 
in the last election in county politics in which, as 
now appears likely, I was ever to be actively en- 
gaged. In November I returned from the hectic 
campaign with the feeling of being in the haven 
where I would be. With Mr. Gilder at Marion, 
on Buzzard’s Bay, through the summer, and Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Buel deep in the War Series, I 
had lacked no opportunity of trying my hand at 
many tasks that ordinarily would not have been 
open to a beginner. To learn every detail of the 
routine work of the office appeared highly advis- 
able, for the flood-tide of activity and prosperity 
that the War Series had caused was certain to be 
followed by the ebb, when poorly piloted craft 
might be stranded. The very terms of my en- 
gagement seemed to prove that others had had 
the same thought in mind, for I had entered upon 
my work for a definite period of fifteen months, 
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the dictionary department at any time during 
that period if the company thought best. 

The doubt was to be the skeleton that sat at 
the feast through the whole year and a quarter, 
and it was only after the stated time had already 
passed that I was to learn that the conditional 
nature of my engagement had from the first been 
forgotten by those who had made it. As Mr. 
Gilder informed me, I had long since been con- 
sidered ‘‘one of them,’’ whatever that might 
mean to them or to me. 

It gave me at least a new status in my own 
mind, and a certain tranquillity of spirit, and the 
zeal for my work, which up to that time had been 
mainly personal and defensive, took on thence- 
forth the complexion of loyalty to the magazine 
itself. I was not one of its parents, not even a 
godparent; it was more like being a dependent 
spinster aunt in the household, and with all 
the devotion that such lonely souls frequently 
display, I also possessed at times the singular 
conviction of theirs that I alone was greatly con- 
cerned with the manners and. appearance of the 
child of the family. I rejoiced in its excellences, 
but openly grieved at its shortcomings, and 
watched it go out to the public with an ever pres- 
ent fear that it fared forth with a splotch on its 
face or a shoe-string untied. 

And there were so many possibilities for 
splotches and flying shoe-strings! Roughly speak- 
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ing, every copy of the magazine contained a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand words, written by from 
thirty to forty different contributors, all with 
their own individual style or lack of style, their 
own unique ideas of punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion, their own varying capacity for accuracy. 
Now, I thought then, as I think now, that up to 
the limits of good taste and permissible idiomatic 
or grammatical construction a writer’s style 
should be respected, but that the magazine also 
had rights—rights of consistency, accuracy, and 
good form. To devote my chief efforts to the 
task of reconciling the differences between mag- 
azine and contributors appealed to me as the 
most fruitful field left open. 

Beneath the simpler need of perfecting a uni- 
form style in typography and harmonizing dialec- 
tical forms there lay a foundation of certain 
long-established requirements. I had learned on 
my entrance to the office that all quotations, dates, 
and proper names were always to be verified, and 
that we possessed a list of words, based largely, 
as I was to learn later, on the one Bryant had used 
on the ‘‘New York Evening Post,’’ that were to be 
avoided. In addition there were traditional safe- 
guards to which my attention would be drawn 
from time to time. Occasionally, we would find 
on our desks, when we opened them in the morn- 
ing, little yellow slips in Mr. Johnson’s hand- 
writing similar in their warning character, if not 
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in their substance, to this one which fell to my 
lot in that early time: 

“‘Dear L. F. T. Please note mems. R. U. J— 
I. Paragraphing, but beware of breaking con- 
tinuity. II. Profanity. III. Libels or undue per- 
sonalities. IV. Advertisements. V. Query all 
doubtful things. VI. Snags. VII. Foreign lan- 
guages to experts. VIII. Keep close touch with 
R. U. J. IX. Consider economy of changes. X. 
Please speak to R. U. J. after looking up queries. 
XI. Go on with your bulletin of style, so that 
R. U. J. & C. C. B. can catch step with you and 
save expense.’’ 

The degree of enthusiasm called forth by these 
little slips varied, it must be confessed, with the 
temperament or conscience of the recipients. 
One never knew what lay behind them, and 
whether the arrow had been shot from the bow 
impelled by the cord of one’s own negligence or 
merely by the personal zeal of the writer. 

The time of this particular document evidently 
had fallen in one of our closed seasons against 
profanity. Always we deleted oaths that were 
irreverent, and usually those of any sort, but now 
and then we would come across others so genially 
native in character or so happily true to local 
color that we would break our rule in sympathy 
with the old malster in ‘‘Far from the Madding- 
Crowd’’: 

‘‘Nater requires her swearing at the regular 
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times, or she ’s not herself; an unholy exclama- 
tion is a necessity of life.”’ 

Such relapses, however, were short, and the 
protests of readers would quickly bring back our 
old restrictions. Against the milder forms of 
profanity no one dreams of protesting to editors 
to-day, a change that reveals the drift in one 
form of license that has occurred since the 
eighties. 

One of these tabulated reminders—‘‘Consider 
economy of changes’’—I took, I remember, to 
heart. At that time, with a few exceptions, all 
manuscripts were set up in type just as they came 
from their authors, and received no editorial 
revision until they reached the form of page 
proof. Sometimes these pages would be returned 
to the printers with their margins black with pen- 
ciled corrections. Indeed, so frequently were 
comparatively trifling changes made in the plates 
that had already been cast, and so often were the 
presses held up while the corrections were being 
made, that sometimes I felt that we had assumed 
the pose of the Queen in ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland”’ in the easy casualness with which 
we cried, ‘‘Off with their heads!’’ The great ex- 
pense incurred by such methods worried my frugal 
mind so greatly that I early asked to be allowed 
to edit all manuscripts before they were set up 
in type. I was told that it was impractical, be- 
cause articles that had been engaged would often 
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be late, while there would always be others of a 
timely nature that it would be necessary to with- 
hold from the printers until the last moment. I 
worked for years to gain my point. 

The change took place without a ripple, and a 
year later any return to the old way would have 
been considered unthinkable; for not only were 
costs materially lowered, but abundant time was 
gained in which to submit proofs to authors, to 
receive their corrections, and to consider their 
protests against changes made in the office. The 
warfare that has raged in America over the last 
point is as old as the history of magazines 
themselves. 

It has, however, materially changed in charac- 
ter. In the early days of the magazine in Amer- 
ica editors had favored anonymity in their au- 
thors partly in the belief common to the period 
that a certain divinity hedged in the veiled 
prophet, and thus aroused a greater curiosity in 
readers, and partly because they thought of the 
magazine as a personal organ and the unnamed 
writer more likely to be amenable to editorial 
guidance. In the first reason authors of the bet- 
ter class readily concurred. Longfellow was long 
opposed to any open appearance in a magazine 
as derogatory to his standing as a poet who took 
himself seriously, and Holmes had believed that 
to permit his name to appear openly in a maga- 
zine as a contributor would be harmful to him 
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as a physician. Even as late as 1883 this opin- 
ion was to survive, and the fear of the cap and 
bells of a writer of mere fiction, a confessedly 
low avocation for one who had aspirations above 
. those of the ragtag and eccentrics of Bohemia, 
had led John Hay to permit ‘‘The Bread- 
Winners”’ to appear in ‘‘The Century Magazine’”’ 
only under the pledge that his name as the author 
should be kept a profound secret. 

It was a situation well devised to make the edi- 
tor high-handed. He became a literary dictator, 
a censor of ideas, and in his own mind a molder 
of publie opinion. Naturally, the opinion was 
always his own, unless, as in the cases of ‘‘The 
Knickerbocker’’ and ‘‘Harper’s,’’ the editor re- 
signed himself to a Laodicean pose and, refus- 
ing to allow his pages to express any opinions 
at all, gave himself wholly to entertainment and 
academic instruction. ‘‘Godey’s’’ never troubled 
its conscience about the rights of its authors, 
but could show a pleasing appreciation of their 
ideas by incorporating them bodily, without 
thought of giving credit, in the editor’s notes 
as parts of the editorial wisdom. Lowell had 
heatedly declared that a magazine could have 
only one editor without losing all individuality, 
and as the director of ‘‘The North American Re- 
view’’ and ‘‘The Atlantic’? he made himself a 
taskmaster—an academic taskmaster freely blue- 
penciling the essays of his unhappy pupils. As 
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editor of the ‘‘Review’’ he believed that it should 
present the best thought of the nation, but he saw 
to it that the best thought ‘‘followed along with 
his own mind.’’? To Stedman he wrote: 

“‘T shall take the liberty to make a verbal 
change here and there, such as I am sure you 
would agree to could we talk the matter over. 
I think, for example, you speak rather too well 
of young Lytton,whom I regard both as an im- 
postor and as an antinomian heretic. Swinburne 
I must modify a little, as you will see, to make 
the Review consistent with itself. But you need 
not be afraid of not knowing your own child 
again.”’ 

Even his best friends in the inner literary circle 
of Boston, whom the awed barbarian of outer 
darkness naturally thinks of as common heirs 
with him to all esoteric literary wisdom, had 
occasion to complain of his unsubmitted changes 
in their poems and his mangling of what they 
thought their highly polished prose. 

But just where lies the point at which a legit- 
imate editorial prerogative becomes culpable nar- 
rowness will always be an open question. Lowell, 
with other editors of his time, was undoubtedly 
fully within his rights in holding himself respon- 
sible for both the substance and form of the 
great journals he edited, and no student of maga- 
zine history who knows his experience and at- 
tainments will take too seriously the complaints 
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of his contributors that his emendations in their 
style marred its polish. There are few authors 
indeed who do not occasionally fall into verbal 
pits, and fewer still who have no affectations of 
manner, dear children of an unreasoning love. 
Tn the matter of being broad-minded toward opin- 
ions not their own, modern editors like to plume 
themselves on having become more liberal than 
their predecessors of an earlier day, though 
critics may be found who believe their broad- 
mindedness due to the absence of convictions 
rather than to the lessening of prejudice. 

It was into this arena of personal organs and 
regional magazines that ‘‘The Century’’ sprang 
with the avowed ambition to be both broad- 
minded and national. The fear of offending nar- 
rowness or error never swerved Dr. Holland a 
jot when he thought that right was to be defended 
or wrong to be assailed; but the magazine he con- 
ducted was still strongly personal in that ‘‘right’’ 
to him was the thing he believed in, and ‘‘ wrong’? 
was the thing he abhorred. He made the maga- 
zine a channel through which flowed the common 
beliefs and aspirations of the American people, 
or, rather, that great body of the people whom 
he conceived to be, like himself, upright, religious, 
and firmly moored in certain long-established con- 
ventions. To his mind there was no lack of 
breadth in that he possessed strong reticences. 
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Any other course was only to compromise with 
the devil. 

The shadowy form of that sinister personage 
was speedily to fade on the editorial horizon of 
“‘The Century’’ after the death of Dr. Holland. 
The magazine broadened its outlook, softened its 
asperities, and no longer refused to give place 
to opinions in which the editors were not wholly 
in accord. It still had its reticences, like its rules 
against profanity, reflections upon certain sup- 
posedly sensitive religious bodies, and a too great 
freedom of speech, though now on different 
grounds: religion and morality had graciously 
given way to good taste. 

Indeed, it was the genial autumn of the Vic- 
torian age of literature, and we basked pleasantly 
in the golden glow of its rich fruitage. With 
Pater’s ‘‘A perfect poem like Lycidas, a perfect 
fiction like Esmond, the perfect handling of a 
theory like Newman’s Idea of a University, has 
for them something of the uses of a religious re- 
treat,’’? we were all, I believe, thoroughly in 
accord. And thus being comfortably assured in 
our own minds that we had arrived at the perfec- 
tion of literary form, we were thoroughly resolved 
to keep our heritage unsoiled.. The structure of 
the poem and the good taste of the short story 
or novel were bound by the rules of regularity 
as rigidly as the entasis of the columns of 
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the Parthenon was governed by the formule of 
the craftsman who shaped them. Imagination 
and fertility of thought might be as dynamic as 
one chose, but form and good taste were static. 
To the literary world there had been in the ear- 
lier utterances of the vigorous young monthly 
something that smacked of the camp-meeting and 
the chapel in a community given over to a more 
formal warship; but in the methods and ideals 
of the new young editor and his associates, keen 
followers of form and, within the restricted limits 
of Victorian good taste, having a broad-minded 
tolerance in the matter of ideas, the literary 
world had entire confidence and sympathy. More 
than a generation ago I was preparing for the 
press the manuscripts of Howells, James, and 
Stedman: of Kipling, Weir Mitchell, and Cable: 
of Mrs. Ward, Crawford, and Stockton, yet no 
protests against the editorial treatment of their 
work ever came to my ears, as they would if any 
had been made. 

If the authors I have mentioned concerned 
themselves little with the editorial changes made 
in their copy, one might find a very obvious ex- 
planation in the fact that few were needed; for, 
first of all, they were craftsmen. If occasionally 
they fell into faults, they were grateful for cor- 
rection; for they had little of the supersensitive- 
ness of certain lesser writers who hedge them- 
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selves about with omniscience, and hold all emen- 
dations as merely reflections on their self-consti- 
tuted divinity. 

Something of the spirit of that far-off day Mr. 
Howells brought back when, after a long absence 
from the magazine, he returned to it in 1916 with 
his novel, ‘‘The Leatherwood God.’’ The book 
had already been set in galley form when it came 
to us, and on the margins of the pages that I 
had selected for the first instalment I made many 
changes, most of them, of course, mere matters 
of editorial style and consistent punctuation. It 
seemed more gracious in this case, however, to 
submit the changes to the author for approval 
before sending them to the printer, and, in doing 
so, I added a note to the effect that reading his 
manuscript in the office again was like renewing 
my youth, for that had been my pleasure more 
than thirty years before. He possessed the busi- 
nesslike promptness that has characterized most 
of the better class of writers whom I have known, 
for his proof was returned the next day, with this 
note: 

‘“‘Dear Mr. Tooker: 

“Thirty years ago! that is a long time. I 
doubt if you will be reading my proof thirty years 
from now. Still, you may be; no one can tell. 
... You will see that I have bowed to your 
greater scientific methods, and have accepted 
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nearly all of your changes. In a few cases, how- 
ever, I have kept the old form. Sometimes, you 
know, one likes to play by ear.’’ 

Before the second instalment of ‘‘The Leather- 
wood God’’ was ready to go to Mr. Howells, he 
went to St. Augustine for the winter; but on the 
eve of his departure he sent me a note, saying 
that I need not take the trouble to submit any 
proof to him in the future, as he was perfectly 
willing to leave all question of changes entirely 
to my judgment. Naturally, in making subse- 
quent corrections, I was not unmindful of his oc- 
casional liking ‘‘to play by ear.’’ 

It was like him, that first note, gracious and 
friendly, and quick with a kindly instinct to put 
at ease one charged with a difficult task. It is 
only with the greatest reluctance that the con- 
Scientious magazine man tinkers with the work 
of another, whether he admires or detests it, for 
he can have neither predilections nor prejudices. 
It is for him to be loyal to the magazine itself, 
to make it as impeccable as he, in his fallible 
human judgment, can make it. For beliefs or 
sentiments that it condemns the public naturally 
holds the author responsible, and upon him visits 
its censure; but for the blunders in his English 
the magazine is blamed. Few magazine writers 
are men of genius, and few, indeed, are even 
good craftsmen, and between their disapproval 
and the scorn of that small body of readers whose 
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foible is the searching out of printers’ errors the 
unhappy editor walks the narrow path that di- 
vides the devil and the deep sea. When at times 
I read the despairing lamentations of contributors 
who declare that their work has been ruined by 
too many changes and the derisive outcries of 
those critics who point out that too few have been 
made, I sometimes have a beautiful dream of 
allowing one number of the magazine to go out 
into the world with every contributor displaying 
just that degree of art and skill that he has re- 
ceived from his Maker, untouched by the polish- 
ing-brush of the editor. It might easily be a 
revelation to the chosen few, though the vast ma- 
jority might note little difference, having small 
concern with literary niceties. 

A dream that I have more frequently is of a_ 
cordial codperation between authors and edi- 
tors, the leisure to offer suggestions and reconcile 
differences of opinion, and no haste in rushing 
a work to the public before the last touch has 
been made. Leisure for this is necessary, but eas- 
ily to be had, for no magazine can be ‘‘timely,”’’ 
though often the harassed editor thinks other- 
wise, and, catching at a momentary sensation, like 
a straw in a summer wind, has a vision of himself 
as a modern Joshua bidding the sun of popular 
interest to stand still for his message, though it 
has all the repose of immemorial platitudes by 
the time it reaches the public. Indeed, he would 
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megaphone the call of the muezzin from the foot 
of the minaret to hasten to a waiting world, by 
so much as the slow climb to the top, the news 
that there is no god but Allah. 

It is recorded in W. R. Thayer’s life of John 
Hay that Hay had strongly resented the manner 
in which his ‘‘Abraham Lincoln: A History”’ 
had been condensed in its passage through the 
magazine as a serial, and for a long while had re- 
frained from visiting our office through the dread 
that in meeting the editors he might be betrayed 
into voicing his disapproval. Yet the impos- 
sibility of using a work containing a million 
words had been understood from the first, and no 
one who knew Mr. Gilder, who had personally 
abridged the manuscript, could have any doubt 
about the skill and judgment shown in the diffi- 
cult task. Mark Twain, too, had been angered 
by our cutting of certain dubious passages in 
‘*Pudd’nhead Wilson,’’ but, unlike Hay, had not 
hidden his wrath under a bushel. The feeling that 
we had shown only proper reserve in hiding un- 
der a bushel of our own the passages in question 
left us wholly unmoved. There was always the 
possibility that the author’s flood of scorn at the 
stupidity of editors might lead him at last into 
so happy a witticism that his joy in creating it 
would restore him to good humor. 

Few conscientious editors ever approach the 
task of condensing the work of an author without 
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the greatest reluctance, for, as they have learned 
by hard experience, it is a characteristic of hu- 
man nature that the black sheep of a family is 
ever remembered as potentially the dearest of 
all, the one most deplored—after its passing. 
Often when the lack of space has compelled me to 
remove a line or sentence from a story or article, 
and after long and careful search I have taken 
out the one line or the one sentence—the one brick 
in the building—that appeared the least necessary, 
the least colorful, the hopeless idiocy of my selec- 
tion has been revealed to me by the later lamenta- 
tions of the author. The line, it seems, was the 
keystone of the whole structure, the sentence the 
one perfect sentence that the writer had labori- 
ously polished into immortality. Well, if it was 
true, then the writer, like Emerson’s genius, had 
‘masked his king in weeds.”’ 

But antagonisms like these in the thankless 
task of editing or abridging the work of notable 
writers are rare, and Pleasure may often enter 
through the same door. When, in the spring 
of 1916, Phyllis Bottome’s ‘‘The Dark Tower’’ 
came to the office, I read it with keen pleasure 
and urged its acceptance as a serial. After cer- 
tain negotiations, in which I had no part, I was 
told that the novel was to be used in the maga- 
zine, but only after it had been condensed to two 
thirds of its original length. It was a task upon 
which I entered with foreboding of gloom until, 
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early in June, I received from the author a gra- 
cious letter the first two sentences of which read: 

“‘Dear Mr. Tooker: 

‘Tt is quite impossible for me to thank you 
sufficiently for the wonderful skill with which 
you have handled ‘The Dark Tower.’ It seems 
a little thing to say I could not have done it half 
as well myself, but I can honestly say that tho’ I 
thought I knew the MS. pretty well, I hardly ever 
knew when you had condensed.’’ 

That the reader may not think that I am like 
a sun-dial and mark only the bright hours, I am 
willing to confess that I have also been called 
by irate authors ‘‘a piddler,’’ ‘‘a pinhead,”’ ‘‘the 
Devil himself,’’ and ‘‘the reincarnation of Harry 
Thurston Peck.’’ In justice to the good manners 
of the writers who thus ‘‘called me out of my 
name,’’ I must add that the remarks were not 
personal, but were directed at the head of the 
unknown creature, usually the ‘‘proof-reader,’’ 
whose tinkering with their manuscripts had thus 
aroused their Homeric rage; and in justice to the 
necessity of the tinkering, that all, though still 
living so far as I know, long since vanished in the 
oblivion of ephemeral authors. 

I certainly refuse to believe that the tinker- 
ing brought about their passing, for it was never 
so great as that would imply; but I am convinced 
that their refusal to consider suggestions with an 
equable mind did indicate the possession of a 
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certain congenital self-satisfaction that would al- 
ways stand as a barrier to their mental growth. 
Indeed, with some curiously constructed minds, 
it often stands as a barrier to truth itself. I 
recall the case of one contributor who, in making 
an impassioned plea for justice to one backward 
nation, referred to an event as having occurred 
in the fourth Crusade. Now, as it happened, the 
affair was an incident of the third Crusade, and, 
naturally, I corrected the statement. Noting the 
change in his proof, the author asked us to re- 
store his ‘‘fourth,’’ not on the ground that it was 
right,—he frankly admitted that it was not,— 
but for the extraordinary reason that an irrel- 
evant little error like the one in question might 
serve to draw attention to the everlasting truth 
of his main theme! I recall, too, the writer who 
insisted that he was right in describing his sea- 
captain as fighting for his ‘‘easting,’’ though 
voyaging from France to Cape Horn, and in de- 
claring the ‘‘futtock-shrouds’’ as a proper station 
for his sailor when reefing a square sail at night 
in a gale of wind. Somewhere in his reading, I 
presume, he had chanced upon certain pleasant- 
sounding names the nautical flavor of which 
had appealed to him, and he had incorporated 
them in his vocabulary of rocking-chair misinfor- 
mation of the sea. 

But the author who flies into a passion at edi- 
torial changes is rare; he is far more likely to 
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indulge in lamentations than in jeremiads. I 
remember the Ghetto-born Berliner, but long a 
resident of France, who, on viewing certain alter- 
ations in his moving little story, shaking his head 
sadly and slowly, said with deep feeling: 

‘“‘T wish you would not the blacksmith employ 
on my watch of great delicacy!”’ 

His Germanisms and Gallicisms had been de- 
lightfully quaint in the conversations of his old 
Hebrew scholar, but wholly out of place in the 
direct narrative of the story when predicates 
wandered far afield, and ‘‘onlys’’ were like lost 
dogs darting frantically through crowds in search 
of their masters. 

Despairing, too, was the lament of the young 
writer who, while having nothing to say of the 
many misspelled words in her manuscript that 
we had corrected, of patent grammatical pitfalls 
from which we had rescued her, declared we had 
ruined her whole story, the first, so far as I know, 
that she had ever written, because we had changed 
her ‘‘Swift moved he to her,’’ the one stilted 
phrase in a recital otherwise wholly conventional, 
to ‘‘He hurried to her,’’ or some such harmless 
form, just what I have forgotten. I have for- 
gotten because I let her have her way when she 
wrote, with eyes that I am sure were misty with 
tears, that she had ‘‘toiled and toiled and toiled’’ 
to obtain the perfect rhythm of those magic five 
words, and then we had ruined it all! I hate to 
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commit brutal murder with a mean lead-pencil. 

Her lost rhythm was all that she sorrowed over, 
and because we ‘‘hopped upon his very choicest 
rhythms only to destroy them’’ was also the good- 
natured plaint of another writer of short stories. 
When he had ‘‘worked out a long sentence with 
a funny little cadence at the end of a delicate ir- 
regular lilt; and then for funny contrast began 
the next sentence harshly (a rasp, rasp raspity— 
don’t you hear it?) then’’—well, then we came 
along and destroyed all the beautiful ‘‘lilts’’ and 
‘‘cadences’’ and ‘‘rhythms’’! Unaccountably, 
it seems, rhythm has lately deserted verse, and 
has come to bed and board with prose. 

Like these methods in a way were the esoteric 
devices of the story-writer who, having fallen a 
victim to the modern craze for the miraculous 
little rows of periods that are supposed to ex- 
press all emotions and subtleties, but graciously 
leave to the befuddled reader the license to choose 
his own interpretation, insisted that we preserve 
exactly as she wrote it the sentence, ‘‘Should she 
marry him? ... ’’; and then, three lines later, 
‘“‘Should she marry him . . . ?’’ The periods 
in the second case were to be larger and more 
widely spaced than in the first. The exact pres- 
ervation of the differences the writer considered 
highly important. 

But of all this temperamental brotherhood, the 
one I remember best of all was no modern 
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breaker of images. Even before I had entered 
the office he had written a popular series of short 
stories, and until his death, many years later, he 
was a frequent contributor. He had, as I say, 
no modern eccentricities of style; indeed, no ec- 
centricities of any sort beyond a certain affecta- 
tion of Gallic lightness: his foible was omnis- 
cience. He frequently came to the office, a big, 
handsome, likable fellow of much manner, with 
a deep, rumbling voice that, as he graciously came 
in through the outer room of our suite, preceded 
him through the door like the heralding drums 
of a procession. I do not recall that his objec- 
tions to our changes ever irritated us, as certain 
querulous dogmatics sometimes do, for he was 
always courteous and affable, and about the de- 
lightful naiveté of his self-constituted divinity 
there was something vastly humorous. 

He always used to write at the head of his 
manuscript that not even a comma was to be 
changed in it, and though we disregarded his in- 
junctions as to his punctuation, and heard no 
protests, the least verbal change was another 
story. Once we changed the spelling of a French 
word in his text, but on his proof he restored the 
original spelling, declaring in a marginal note 
that his form was correct. As he was, as I have 
said, always courteous in his insistence, we tried 
to be equally so in return, and in this case I sent 
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the spelling of the word as given by Littré, 
Larousse, the dictionary of the French Academy, 
and minor lexicons, all of which agreed in sup- 
porting our form. It was useless. Without at- 
tempting to prove his contention, he merely de- 
clared that Littré had originally made the error, 
and had been blindly followed by the other lexi- 
cographers, 

I broke the back of a camel with a straw—at 
least I thought it was a straw. When we were 
publishing an article of travel by him, I found 
in one instalment a long quotation from Sterne’s 
‘“‘A Sentimental Journey.’’ In the passage oc- 
curred the word ‘‘désobligeante,’’ the post-chaise 
used by Sterne. In the author’s quotation the 
word was written ‘‘desobligeante.’’ In verifying 
the passage, I found that the copy I used had 
printed the word correctly, with the acute accent 
over the initial e, and I therefore corrected the 
word. In returning his proof the author insisted 
that he was right, and had copied the passage as 
Sterne had written it. In reply, Mr. Gilder sent 
him a copy of the book I had used in verifying 
the passage, and the author returned it with this 
note: 

‘“‘Dear Mr. Gilder: 

‘““This is a very pretty little copy of Sterne’s 
‘Sentimental Journey’ that you have sent me, 
but I notice that it was printed in 1891, and Sterne 
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could not have read the proof. My copy was 
printed in 1792, and Sterne did read the proof 
Ofitin 

Mr. Gilder called me into his room and gave 
me the note. 

‘‘Oh, let him have his way,’’ he said. 

IT read the note, and thought I saw a way out. 
It was all petty enough and not worth wasting a 
thought over, but he had always been so insistent 
about trifles that I in turn had become equally 
stubborn. 

‘‘Well, may I answer him, Mr. Gilder?’’ I 
asked. 

He consented, and after the verification of my 
suspicion I wrote: 

‘Dear Mr. X——: 

‘‘Mr. Gilder says that you are to have your way 
in regard to désobligeante, though we are never- 
theless at a loss to understand how it could be 
any more difficult for Sterne to read the proof 
of our copy of his book, printed in 1891, than the 
proof of yours, printed in 1792, since he died 
twenty-five years before even yours was pub- 
lished.”’ 

We had thought it a huge joke, and no one 
had for a moment doubted that his copy of Sterne 
was as old as he said and that its désobligeante 
had no accent,—even with the best of intentions 
such oversights are not wholly unknown even in 
our instructed time!—but he had been too ecer- 
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tain of his omniscience to suppose that fate could 
play so scurvy a trick as to remove Sterne so 
untimely, and he never forgave me. And I, too, 
was ill satisfied. I had come off second best in 
so many encounters with him that I felt the right 
to be a little aggrieved at his failure to accept 
with good temper my rare triumph. It appeared 
a picayune affair if the victim did not applaud. 

It seemed, too, a picayune affair to concern 
oneself so greatly about trifles. But if one had 
standards, where was the point at which one could 
begin to ignore them without eventually coming 
to a state where one no longer had any standards 
at all? Liberty may easily become license, and 
license become chaos. 

One can laugh at it all to-day, but once the con- 
tentions and doubts brought unquiet hours. It 
is so much pleasanter pleasing people! The gods 
and the half-gods of literature are temperamental, 
and with the best of intentions one cannot always 
lure them into the ways of consistent and logical 
editors. Oftener than not, like Howells, they 
sometimes ‘‘like to play by ear.’’ And one of the 
things that every editor ought to know is that 
though consistency may be a jewel, a ‘‘foolish 
consistency,’’ as Emerson said, ‘‘is the hobgoblin 
of little minds.’’ 


CHAPTER VII 
THE LURE OF THE AUTHOR 


T seems to me now only a question of mere 

chance that in my youth I did not elect to 
‘follow the sea,’’ but chose rather to run with 
that other mad pack of romantics on the trail of 
those fickle jades, the nine Muses. The sea was 
the natural heritage of the imaginative boy of my 
time and neighborhood, and I, too, loved it, and 
all my traditions called me to it, while the world 
of letters was remote and scarcely heeded; but so 
much of my early childhood was passed on ship- 
board that the glamour of my first love was lost 
by the time the lure of books stood beckoning me 
on to a new one. For books speedily drew me 
to them, and I early discovered in myself a ready 
facility to rhyme. It struck me as being a de- 
lightful abnormality, like the ability to whistle 
through one’s fingers or to crack one’s knuckles, 
though lacking the attractive qualities of the 
latter masculine accomplishments, which could 
be pleasantly employed to horrify girls. Thus 
too early a boredom with the wonders of the sea 
and too early an initiation into the mysteries of 


verse made me a fickle lover. I like to remember, 
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though, that as I deserted my first charmer, I 
turned back to wave a parting with the hand of 
the new, for my first attempted ‘‘poem’’ was in 
praise of the sea, though not of the sea as ob- 
served, as it well might have been, through my 
own conversant eyes, but through the eyes of 
Felicia Dorothea Hemans. The shadow of her 
‘The breaking waves dashed high’’ lay heavy 
upon my first line—so heavy, indeed, that the 
poem was never more thana fragment. In truth, 
though I wrote many fragments, I never com- 
pleted a poem. I was scarcely aware of it, but 
all these incoagulable parts were echoes of my 
reading, a certain conservative timidity having 
led me to books for the exercise of my thoughts, 
and to nature for the exercise of my emotions. 
Boyishly thinking my sensitiveness to nature 
unique, I was eager to perpetuate it in verse, but 
having as yet only a rudimentary mind, I was 
driven to books for the molds in which to cast 
mere shadows of thought. Unhappily, I was born 
a few decades too early. In a better selected 
hour my jumbled incoherences might have passed 
for free verse of a high order, though, naturally, 
lacking its not infrequent coarse frankness. 

But so foreign to my little world was the habit 
of rhyming that all these odds and ends of the 
eraft were cherished in a little blank-book that 
was carefully tucked away, as a timid worshiper 
in a land that was harsh to heretics might have 
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concealed his prayers to a new god. The ambi- 
tion was all the more willingly not flaunted be- 
cause the only poets that I had ever seen in the 
flesh were the one or two who occasionally wrote 
execrable verse for the local weekly, flighty- 
minded creatures, in my opinion, with whom even 
a boy might not care to be mentally associated. 
But the first one by me deemed worthy to be 
considered, a ‘‘real author’’-was Miss Josephine 
Pollard, a young lady who occasionally came to 
our village as a visitor at the home of one of my 
most intimate companions. She was said to be a 
frequent: contributor to the ‘‘New York Ledger,’’ 
which I presume was true, though many years 
later I discovered that she had also written for 
““The Century’’ and other magazines of a stand- 
ing superior to that of the ‘‘Ledger.’’ Though I 
speedily fell under the influence of her personal 
charm as an elderly woman of twenty or more,— 
I might have been twelve at that time,—I was dis- 
appointed in the fact that she possessed no marked 
characteristics that set her off from the ordinary 
people who had not a rhyme in their heads. Ihad 
also a slight feeling of resentment toward her as 
an outlander who had shown an inclination to 
poach on my future preserves, for I had learned 
that she had published a tale that centered about 
the adventures of the yacht Wanderer, a vessel 
that before my time had been built and partly 
manned in our village and had later been seized 
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as a slaver. The material for her story she had 
probably received, on some previous visit, from 
her host, a master sailmaker who had made the 
Wanderer’s sails. He had also made, it may here 
be added, the sails for the America when she won 
her famous race around the Isle of Wight in 1851. 
His sail-loft being too small for the purpose, he 
had cut out the America’s mainsail on Bell Hill, 
a green slope just below the house where later I 
was born. With the exception of Anna Dickin- 
son, whom I heard lecture while I was yet at 
preparatory school, Miss Pollard was also the 
only author that I saw till I reached college. 
One of my first walks in New Haven in the 
autumn of my freshman year was up to Edge- 
wood in the hope of catching a glimpse of ‘‘Ik 
Marvel’? (Donald G. Mitchell). I passed that 
way several times before I finally saw him walk- 
ing serenely through his pleasant plantation, a 
distinguished-appearing figure. Years later, when 
I came to know John Bigelow well, I never met 
him without being struck anew with his likeness 
to Mitchell. Seeing either was to recall the boast 
of that period that America’s notable men of let- 
ters were invariably both scholars and gentle- 
men. I often walked over to Fair Haven, always 
passing the house where J. S. C. Abbott still 
dwelt. I had devoured his books in my boyhood, 
and was still curious to see him, though not with 
the same eagerness with which I sought out the 
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authors of imaginative literature or adventure. 
Richard Henry Dana, the author of ‘‘Two Years 
before the Mast,’? and Thomas Hughes, who 
wrote ‘‘Tom Brown’s School-Days’’ and its se- 
quel, both of whom I saw and heard at commence- 
ments, and whose books I had read over and over 
again, were satisfying spectacles, though to me, 
who had always elected to identify Hughes with 
his hero Tom Brown, it was difficult to visualize 
the heavy-framed Englishman with the slender lad 
who had dared the rigors of ‘‘ Big-side Hare-and- 
hounds’? in his first term at Rugby. 

Going up to Cambridge at the end of that first 
year for the freshman ball game, perched on a 
window-ledge with other youngsters, I heard both 
Emerson and Holmes. Emerson fulfilled all my 
ideals, as he did those of all bookish boys of that 
reverent period. Holmes left me unmoved, for 
though I was a hero-worshiper, I was also a grim 
precisian, and let an author, however much ad- 
mired, but pen one absurdity of ships or sailor- 
men, then, puff! went his bubble reputation, and 
he and his books no longer existed for me. Now, 
Holmes had suffered that sad fate. In some 
early school-book I had read how 


‘Old Ironsides at anchor lay 
In the harbor of Hampton Roads,’’ 


and the captain’s little son had climbed up to the 
main-truck, and, once there, had dared not come 
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down. But his father, coming up on deck, and, 
perceiving the situation at a glance, caught up a 
rifle and, aiming it at the boy, called out: ‘‘Jump! 
Jump far out into the sea, or I shoot!’’ And the 
boy jumped far out—even into the sea, and lived. 

Now, to a boy who had ever gone aloft on a 
square-rigger, and knew the width of the deck 
and his own capacity in the standing jump, and 
that with so uncertain a stance; and knew, too, 
how the yards intervened between him and the 
sea, and what a network of rigging meshed the 
space below, the poem was absurd. But had I, 
confusing the author of the verses with the author 
of that other ‘‘Old Ironsides,’’ which began, 


‘‘Ay, tear that tattered ensign down!’’ 


which Holmes undoubtedly wrote—had I unjustly 
condemned Holmes to a scorn unmerited? I do 
not find the verses I attributed to him in his pub- 
lished work. Perhaps some sailor friend pointed 
out the faults in the poem years ago, and it dis- 
appeared from his books; perhaps my memory of 
him as the author is at fault. Some day I shall 
make a search for the truth. If I find that my 
memory was correct, there will be that satisfac- 
tion; if it erred, why, that, too, will be a satisfac- 
tion, for I dearly enjoy a joke on myself, and for 
penance I ’1l read Holmes from beginning to end, 
poems, table-talks, and even ‘‘Elsie Venner,”’’ 
which once I began. 
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If any who see these pages chanced to read this 
story of my lamentable and lifelong prejudice 
against Dr. Holmes when it first appeared in 
‘“‘The Century Magazine,’’ they may possibly 
note that not a word of that earlier recital has 
here been changed. Thus having held the 
wretched creature aloft by the ears, as it were, 
that all may see, I will now proceed to despatch it. 
Definitely, I now know that it was in the harbor of 
‘‘Mahon,’’ not ‘‘Hampton Roads,’’ that the apoc- 
ryphal boy made his wonderful leap; that in the 
other ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ I mentioned, Dr. Holmes 
wrote, “Ay, tear her tattered ensign down!’’ not, 
as I remembered it, ‘‘Ay, tear that tattered en- 
sign down!’’ though it rather seems a pity that 
this correction must be made; and, finally, that 
Dr. Holmes really did not write the verses that 
aroused my undying scorn. 

‘‘The Main-Truck; or, A Leap for Life’’ was 
written by George Pope Morris, the author of 
‘‘Woodman, Spare That Tree,’’ and first ap- 
peared in a volume of Morris’s poems published 
by Charles Scribner in 1853. But the genesis of 
the story goes still further back, for in a foot- 
note to his poem Morris writes, ‘‘Founded upon 
a well-known tale from the pen of the late William 
Leggett, Hsq.’’ Further search brought that 
story to light under the title of ‘‘The Main-Truck, 
or A Leap for Life,’’ which Leggett published, 
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with other tales, in 1834, under the general title 
of ‘‘Naval Stories.’ 

I could not have been more than ten when I 
read in what I presume was my school-reader the 
verses that excited my derision, and which, by 
some strange mental twist that I do not now un- 
derstand, I seem always to have ascribed to 
Holmes. Of course the belief had died out of 
my consciousness as an active mental agent long 
ago, but when I came to write this chapter, it 
struck me anew as an amusing illustration of 
the manner in which certain hereditary prejudices 
react in our minds against invasion of what we 
think of as our own special fields. 

But when, however, I came to the point of 
verifying my dust-covered memory of the poem, 
not read since I was a boy, and, not finding it 
either in Holmes’s collected poems or among the 
occasional verses scattered through his various 
Breakfast-Table series, began to suspect that I 
did not find it because it had never been there, I 
straightway went off on a new trail, a more de- 
lightful trail—the trail of a joke on myself. 

It was a temptation impossible to resist. The 
episode was not needed; it could easily be left 
out, and one’s face thus be saved: but what of the 
joy of a laugh at oneself, which is scarcely a jov 
unless shared? Therefore it seemed best to re- 
tain the whole story just as it first stood in this 
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depository of memory and wisdom, make my vow 
to read Holmes from beginning to end if my life- 
long prejudice proved to be unjust, and leave it 
to my readers to prove it. Well, they proved it. 
From Mexico to Indiana, to Maine, the proof 
poured in. 

Hardly was I aware that the chapter in ques- 
tion had reached the public when my education 
began. All my correspondents, without an excep- 
tion, gave the harbor where the great scene was 
played as Mahon, which was natural enough, I 
suppose, since Mahon was right, while Hampton 
Roads was a personal eccentricity of memory all 
my own. Perhaps my own experiences had 
caused me to overrate Hampton Roads as the 
proper stage for emotional drama. On a stormy 
night, when I was a very small boy, we were ly- 
ing at anchor at the Delaware Breakwater, wait- 
ing for a favoring wind to set sail for Christian- 
sted, Santa Cruz, when word came of the Mer- 
rumac’s devastating entrance into the Civil War 
at Hampton Roads, only a short distance farther 
south. Loath to take my mother and me past the 
lair of the still unleashed tiger of the sea, my 
father had decided to send us home by land. Our 
trunk was half packed when I entered the scene. 
Closing the trunk with a bang, I vividly remember 
throwing myself across it, clinging desperately to 
the sides with my arms and legs, and screaming 
between my sobs: ‘‘I don’t want to go home! 
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I don’t want to go home! I want to go to ‘Sandy’ 
Cruz!’’ I am sure that I said ‘‘Sandy’’ Cruz. 
All the sailormen did. And in this case the 
screaming small boy was more deadly than the 
iron-clad. The trunk was at last put away, and 
early the next morning, under a bright sky, we 
set sail, with never a sign of the Merrimac or any 
other Rebel cruiser through the whole happy 
voyage. 

Some of my correspondents properly ascribed 
the verses to Morris, and some to Walter Colton, 
which at first seemed plausible, as Colton had been 
a chaplain in the navy and had published two 
books of his voyages. Then, too, the poem ap- 
peared to be the sort of thing that an old-time 
chaplain would be likely to write. I read both his 
books, ‘‘Ship and Shore,’’ ‘‘Deck and Port,’’ 
thinking at first that I was on the right track, for 
he tarried for a while in Mahon, and wrote a de- 
scription of the port; moreover, he was, like Silas 
Wegg, forever dropping into poetry. But he 
never dropped so far as to write ‘‘The Main- 
Truck; or, A Leap for Life.’’ More than one 
wrote that the verses appeared in the second vol- 
ume of ‘‘Heart Throbs,’’ which certainly was the 
proper setting for the deed, but Arthur Willis 
Colton was given as the author. As I read the 
poem before this particular Colton was born, I 
was skeptical. Moreover, I knew his work, and 
liked it. It was only after a long search that I 
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came upon all the facts that I have already set 
down. 

One thing was especially interesting, and kept 
me in a contrite mood: nearly all my correspond- 
ents spoke of my vow. One wrote as a postscript: 
‘‘Might I remind you that Lent begins a week 
from next Wednesday? Here’s wishing you 
good luck in your Lenten reading, with ‘Hlsie 
Venner’ for Ash Wednesday!’’ 

One letter that came late, and, unfortunately, 
after I had already obtained all the facts in the 
case, was surprising. It was written on the of- 
ficial paper of the House of Representatives and 
was signed by the chairman of an important com- 
mittee. In six lines he accurately gave the whole 
story. Now, in popular opinion, a congressman is 
not supposed to know anything, and covers many 
pages of the Congressional Record to tell it. My 
congressman was different. Moreover, he was 
not at the end of his rope, for, in an equally ecom- 
pact postscript, he added, ‘‘Is there anything else 
you want to know?’’ Indeed, there is much, and 
some day I may seek his aid. I should be glad to 
vote for him, too, were I not far from his district. 

One letter that pleased me greatly, and not 
solely because its writer appeared to care not a 
rap whether or not I took my penitential road 
through Holmes’s many volumes, came all the 
way from Mexico. It said: 

‘‘Anyway, it is a darned good piece, even if 
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Holmes didn’t write it. Dragging in Newport 
News doesn’t improve it, though. It goes this 
way: 


‘* “Qld Ironsides at anchor lay in the harbor of Mahon, 

A dead calm rested on the bay, the waves to sleep had 
gone, 

When little Hal, the Captain’s son, a lad both brave and 
good, 

In sport up shroud and rigging ran and on the main 
truck stood.’ 


** Aside from the fact that poetic license should 
be permitted to regulate the size of the boy’s 
leap, what authorities are you able to quote from 
that there is any reasonable limit to which one 
can not jump under the stimulus provided by a 
loaded and leveled rifle? Don’t forget the com- 
pletely proved and documented story of the 
darky who, when chased by the bear, ‘did the 
first mile in nuffin.’ I wonder who did compose 
the poem?’’ 

In a later letter, expanding his interesting 
theory, and giving me further information, the 
writer declared: ‘‘All of this, of course, batters 
no breaches in the wall of your contention that the 
boy could n’t have ‘lepped’ the distance. I am 
with you in that.’? Indeed, I think that all my 
correspondents were with me here, though the 
melodrama of the verses affected them more than 
did the actual leap. A few were grieved that I 
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could credit Dr. Holmes—‘‘Our incomparable 
Holmes”’ one called him—with such drivel, though 
all were really nice about it. To this I can only 
say in weak apology that drivel has a way of 
coming home to roost in most unexpected places. 
Consider, for instance, Wordsworth’s ‘‘Simon 
Lee’’: 


‘And he is lean and he is sick; 

His body, dwindled and awry, 

Rests upon ankles swoln and thick. 
His legs are thin and dry.’’ 


Or Wordsworth, again, in ‘‘Peter Bell’’: 


‘All, all is silent—rocks and woods, 
All still and silent—far and near! 
Only the Ass, with motion dull, 

Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turns round his long left ear.’’ 


Indeed, so well pleased was the poet with that ear 
pivoting upon the skull—the emphasizing move- 
ment that is supposed to make more hushed and 
still the desolate picture—that he repeats the ac- 
tual wording in the next stanza. Yet I ama lover 
of Wordsworth—with discrimination. 

Only one person corrected my error in the line, 
‘‘Ay, tear her tattered ensign down!’’ Reck- 
lessly quoting from memory again in my comedy 
of errors, I wrote ‘‘that’? where Dr. Holmes 
wrote ‘‘her,’’ and am still impenitently proud of 
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the fact. ‘‘Tear her tattered”’ strikes me as be- 
ing as cacophonous an association of words as one 
is likely to come across in a month of blue moons. 
Reading the line aloud, I can think only of a 
‘‘terrier.”’ 

But the same reader did not tell me who wrote 
the poem, the one thing for which I was palpably 
fishing. From the fact that, in setting me right 
in my other misquotation, he wrote ‘‘little Hal’’ in 
his version of the first stanza, I suspect that he 
did not know; for ‘‘little Hal’’ is the name of the 
boy in the various Colton versions: Morris wrote 
“little Jack.’ 

I think the whole poem worthy of quotation here 
as a perpetual reminder of how far the little peb- 
ble of ignorance that I dropped into my mind al- 
most a lifetime ago has spread its widening circles. 
It might serve as a guard against prejudices, as 
a skull, placed ever before him, was a memento 
mori to the monk of old. Here is the poem: 


THE MAIN-TRUCK; OR, A LEAP FOR 
LIFE. 


A NAUTICAL BALLAD 
Old Ironsides at anchor lay, 
In the harbor of Mahon; 
A dead calm rested on the bay— 
The waves to sleep had gone; 


1 Founded upon the well-known tale from the pen of the late 
William Leggett, Esq. 
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When little Jack, the captain’s son, 
With gallant hardihood, 

Climbed shroud and spar—and then upon 
The main-truck rose and stood! 


A shudder ran through every vein— 
All eyes were turned on high! 

There stood the boy, with dizzy brain, 
Between the sea and sky! 

No hold had he above—below, 
Alone he stood in air! 

At that far height none dared to go— 
No aid could reach him there. 


We gazed—but not a man could speak !— 
With horror all aghast 

In groups, with pallid brow and cheek, 
We watched the quivering mast: 

The atmosphere grew thick and hot, 
And of a lurid blue, 

As, riveted unto the spot, 
Stood officers and crew. 


The father came on deck—He gasped, 
‘*O, God, Thy will be done!’’ 

Then suddenly a rifle grasped, 
And aimed it at his son! 

‘‘Jump far out, boy! into the wave! 
Jump, or I fire!’’ he said: 

“‘That only chance your life can save! 
Jump—jump, boy !’’—He obeyed. 


He sank—he rose—he lived—he moved— 
He for the ship struck out! 
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On board we hailed the lad beloved 
‘With many a manly shout. 

His father drew, in silent joy, 
Those wet arms round his neck, 

Then folded to his heart the boy, 
And fainted on the deck! 


My day was the day of Dana and William 
Dwight Whitney, of Loomis and President Porter, 
and of other great text-book professors, and 
though I had sat under the instruction of them 
all and had labored over their precious books, 
they were different. They were not the authors 
of works of imagination. It was I who displayed 
imaginative flights of a high order in the painful 
hours when I faced their questions, both oral and 
written, and reached heights of inventiveness 
none of them could have reached. 

Almost from another world, then, I came when 
life ushered me into the editorial rooms of ‘‘The 
Century.’’ The office itself was a nest of 
songsters. 


“‘Touch him ne’er so lightly, into song he broke,”’ 


might easily have been written of Mr. Gilder him- 
self. Poetry came to him as naturally and easily 
as speech. Yet, curiously enough, he had ap- 
proached it slowly and with diffidence. The for- 
tunate hour that brought him an almost simul- 
taneous meeting with Helena de Kay, who became 
his wife, and with Rossetti’s translation of 
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Dante’s ‘‘Vita Nuova’? gave him, as we learn 
from the delightful book of his letters that his 
daughter Rosamond has edited, the impetus that 
formed overnight, as it were, his assured and 
ready medium of poetic utterance. Mr. Johnson, 
too, was already known as a poet, and from that 
day to this has kept his first ideals with a stead- 
fastness worthy of his Scotch Presbyterian and 
Quaker forebears. And Mr. Buel was also a poet, 
though touching his lyre more lightly and with 
less persistence. 

Even Mr. Carey wrote verse: he at least wrote 
one sonnet to prove how easily it could be done— 
a sonnet to Beethoven. It was a regulation of 
the Authors Club that all candidates for admit- 
tance should offer at least one printed volume as 
a proof of their standing in letters. But Carey 
being unique, one sonnet would be enough to wink 
at. And Carey wrote the sonnet to Beethoven, 
toiling more assiduously than I had ever before 
seen him toil. And I toiled, too, criticizing and 
suggesting; perhaps others also aided. It was 
all superfluous zeal, mere gilding the lily, as it 
were, for any sonnet standing on fourteen legs, of 
no matter what length or order, would have satis- 
fied the committee. So Carey went into the club. 
He also entered the University Club, though a 
term or two at the College of the City of New 
York was enough for that, I think. I have seen 
him at Yale alumni dinners where he was the only 
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invited guest, and far from a wallflower; I have 
heard of him at similar meetings of Amherst men 
and Williams men, and Heaven alone knows of 
what other college men. And I am sure that St. 
Peter, seeing him toiling up the slope toward his 
fair portal, must have flung the gate wide, and, 
asking for no record of the past, smilingly ac- 
cepted a bare declaration of future good inten- 
tions—and given him a latch-key into the bargain. 
A very clubable man! 

Though we were tremendously busy in those 
early days, with the War Series taking up most 
of the time of half the staff, we managed to dis- | 
guise the fact, and pleasant visitors were always 
welcome, and no one glanced too frequently at 
the clock. I was almost invariably the first one 
to appear at my desk in the morning, though who 
would come next it was impossible to say. The 
impression has become fixed in my mind that the 
others usually arrived in the order of their rank, 
though the belief may be due to a sense of orderly 
propriety rather than to the actual fact. Mr. 
Carey, who had no real editorial work, running 
true to form, disregarded all precedents and 
traditions, and was as irregular as to the time of 
his coming as the best, or the worst, of them all. 
Yet there was for him the excuse that he really 
had too little to do to keep him employed. 

Much of the contributed work of authors to- 
day comes to a magazine through literary agents, 
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and one may be a contributor for years without 
having social or friendly relations with the office. 
It was far different a generation ago. That was 
a period of great intimacy between the editors 
and certain writers of strong individuality and 
established renown who had in a way become 
identified with the magazine. Dwellers in great 
part of other regions, on coming to New York 
they always directed their steps to our editorial 
rooms as to a second home, sure of a warm wel- 
come. Many of them being elderly men or men 
who had lived much in the open, they kept early 
hours, and would often appear long before city 
editors were astir. At my desk near the entrance- 
door of the main editorial room I was in a way 
to meet them all. Finding me there alone, they 
would sit down and chat. Thus I caught all the 
overflow of a leisurely, unhurried intercourse. 
Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston, the author 
of ‘‘Dukesborough Tales,’’? and ‘‘Old Times in 
Middle Georgia,’’ and other stories, was one in 
whose coming I took extraordinary delight. He 
had been a planter in Georgia, an officer in the 
Southern Confederacy, but the war had ruined 
him, and at the time I knew him he was the mas- 
ter of a boys’ school in Baltimore; yet no change 
of fortune could apparently sour the sweetness of 
his nature or lessen his personal charm. His 
many short stories, simple and naive in their 
quaint humor and unstudied literosity, were as 
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typical of the soil of his mind as the tansy was of 
old New England dooryards. 

Tall, slender, and slightly stooped, with white 
hair and mustache, he was one of the elderly men 
who on their occasional visits usually made their 
appearance at an early hour. At such times he 
never failed to express his surprise that work 
had not long since begun in the editorial rooms, or 
to be shyly apologetic lest his coming had inter- 
rupted some specially pressing task that had 
brought me to my desk at what, in view of the 
deserted aspect of the room, appeared to be an 
unseasonable hour. One visit I remember with 
unusual clearness. He had just reached the city, 
coming up from the South, and his face was 
freshly shaved, though marked with numerous 
slashes that his uncertain hand or his careless- 
ness had made. He wore a roomy, long, black 
overcoat, for it was winter, but roomy as it was, 
its many pockets bulged in a discomforting man- 
ner; and when he took the chair by my side that 
I offered him, the skirt of his overcoat caught 
over the arm, and a whisk-broom dropped to the 
floor. As I picked it up and gave it to him, he 
placidly stuffed it back into a pocket already 
crowded. 

“‘T always travel in light-marching order,’’ he 
explained in his soft Southern drawl; ‘‘like a 
turtle, you know—everything on my back. Then 
IT don’t leave things all about.’’ 
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He explained his protuberant pockets with the 
artlessness of a child. Everything he needed 
while away was in them, he said—shaving-things, 
brushes, and underwear. An extra stiff-bosomed 
white shirt was worn under the one that showed to 
the public, and his roomy trousers and long frock- 
coat had been pulled on over his “dress-suit.’’ 
One waistcoat served both day and evening. 

But presently, no one else appearing, apologiz- 
ing for keeping me from my work,—Heaven knows 
I had no work so delightful as listening to him,— 
he said he thought he would go in and visit with 
Mr. Crane for a while. 

“‘You mean Mr. Drake,’’ I said. 

Chuckling, he tapped me on the knee as he rose 
to his feet. 

‘*Ah, I knew he was some sort of bird,’’ he 
replied. 

In autumn, as soon as his work for the season 
was over, and in spring, before it had yet begun, 
as regularly as the flight of his own bluebirds or 
robins, we always looked for the coming of John 
Burroughs. After six months or more of ab- 
sence, his entrance would be as casual and unemo- 
tional as that of a fellow-worker wandering about 
the offices with nothing to do. He would come 
slowly into the rooms in much the manner of a 
farmer walking with observing eyes through his 
fields on a Sunday morning, and he looked and 
dressed like a farmer. But he noted everything 
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with the keen eyes that one might expect from 
his books, and I fancy that he might have written 
as accurately about the poses of editorial people 
at work as he did of chipmunks and bluebirds. 
Apparently he never forgot a name or a face. 1 
had met him on his annual autumn visit to the 
office in the first year I entered it, and in the fol- 
lowing spring I one day caught sight of him walk- 
ing leisurely along crowded Broadway as I ap- 
proached him from the opposite side of the street. 
I surmised that he had come down for his spring 
holiday and even then was directing his steps to- 
ward the office of ‘‘The Century’’; but fearing 
that he would not remember me, I hesitated, in 
my diffidence, to greet him in that crowded spot. 
His eyes had been roving, though I had not no- 
ticed that they had fallen on me; but as I stepped 
over the curb almost at his side, he paused and, 
extending his hand, said, ‘‘ Well, Frank,’’ with a 
smile, as if he had noted my hesitation and, guess- 
ing the cause, had used the familiar form of greet- 
ing to surprise me. 

On these semiannual visits he would linger 
about the office for days, receiving his mail there, 
and coming and going as he pleased. He clearly 
enjoyed the feeling of being thoroughly at home 
and the loving deference that was paid to him. 
But his nature was in a way a curious mixture of 
contradictory elements: he was both gregarious 
and aloof. I think he yearned for human inter- 
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course, while some lingering trace of rustic dis- 
trust of society and strange and unfamiliar ways 
held him back. The latter feeling lessened near 
the close of his life; no shy distrust of the world 
could fail to vanish before its reverent affection. 
Tn the spring of his seventy-fifth birthday, at the 
plea of my wife, he came down to the Woman’s 
Club of Brooklyn. He would make no special ad- 
dress, as he was not in good health, but he was 
willing to answer all queries. I am sure that he 
enjoyed the eager shower of questions that fell 
upon him as he sat on the platform of the 
audiené¢é-room, and at the reception that followed 
he was more animated than I had ever before seen 
him. I met him again the next afternoon at a 
reception in his honor at the Museum of Natural 
History, New York. As we moved toward him 
through the crowd, I thought he looked tired, but 
happy; and as he saw me approaching, he stepped 
smilingly forward and thrust out his hand, with 
the old casual greeting of nearly a generation be- 
fore, ‘‘ Well, Frank.’ 

Curiously enough, though in years there grew 
up in my heart a deep affection for him, and a 
great admiration, I can recall little that passed 
between us beyond those two characteristic greet- 
ings. I know we talked of books and woods and 
the sea; of Emerson, of whom we thought much 
alike, and of Whitman, about whom we differed: 
but nothing struck fire and left a memory. We 
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met and we talked, but the pools of our minds were 
unrippled. I suppose we were mentally too much 
alike, both social ruminants, who needed contact 
with a keener, more antagonistic mind to be 
awakened, as tow needs flint and steel. 

Wholly different in character was his great 
friend and equally exact observer of nature, John 
Muir. He was outwardly a lonely soul. Per- 
haps to those who knew him better than I there 
may have been somewhere a break in his shell of 
aloofness, but away from his devotion to wild 
nature and certain theories of life, about which 
his conversation could at times be as eloquent 
as his books, he appeared lost and inaccessible. 
Yet even out of his taciturnity one caught sparks. 
Mr. Hamlin Garland has recorded a conversation 
with John Burroughs in which the latter had de- 
clared that Muir was a great man, but could at 
times be wearisome, adding: ‘‘ ‘If you say ‘‘two 
and two make four,’’‘he is sure to retort: ‘‘ Aye, 
Johnny, but two and three make five. Now, how 
is that, Johnny?’’ He always has something of 
his own to offer.’’’ I had found that true. He 
rarely came to the East, but when he did, he made 
our office his headquarters, and he was one of the 
elderly men who frequently made his appearance 
at an early hour. At one such time he nodded to 
me as he entered, then paused uncertainly, look- 
ing about. We had published in the magazine 
Captain Joshua Slocum’s ‘‘Sailing Alone Around 
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the World,’’ and in my great interest in that re- 
cital I found an opening wedge to draw him into 
talk by comparing the captain’s voyage with his 
own lonely wandering in the Sierras. I said I 
much preferred the solitude of the sea; I thought, 
too, it easier and more comfortable. Instantly 
he matched my ‘‘two and two make four’’ with 
his ‘‘two and three make five.’’ 

Certainly it was easier, he declared. With the 
aid of his little mechanical toys the sailor found 
his way after a fashion, but for what good? He 
had not exercised his wits in finding his road, and 
a dull road, too; and all that he came to in the 
end was another land about which he cared noth- 
ing. He might as well have stayed at home, 
for neither coast meant anything to him. It was 
just nosing about the foundations of the world 
like a fish. ‘‘No, man,’’ he said; ‘‘go to the hills! 
Go to the hills!’’ 

Muir had begun to write for the magazine in 
1878, and its editorial rooms must have appeared 
as much like home to him as any place other than 
a vast mountain forest or his hushed, loved val- 
leys. He would wander into our rooms ‘‘as 
lonely as a cloud,’’ a tall, apparently unemotional 
man, with head always bowed, as though he were 
searching underfoot for those unmistakable signs 
that clearly marked for him his progress through 
a vast forest, but never appeared to him in cities. 
It was an extraordinary eccentricity in the in- 
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equality of gifts that nature bestows that Muir, 
who roamed for months alone through the wilds 
of remote Sierras and across the remoter and 
wilder glaciers of British Columbia with an un- 
erring instinct for direction, could not go half a 
score of blocks in New York City, or any city, 
without becoming hopelessly lost. I suppose he 
missed the moss on the trees of lonely mountains 
or the trend of rocky ledges, or whatever other 
signs made up his compass in uninhabited regions. 
Perhaps the hurrying crowds confused and puz- 
zled him: they had no fixity or foreordained 
courses. 

Often we have been at a loss for a serial we 
thought worthy of a place in the magazine, and I 
‘recall the time when one of the most successful 
lay right under our noses, and through inexplic- 
able carelessness almost escaped us. In the 
spring of 1896 Mr. Gilder had already engaged a 
serial for the coming autumn when he received 
from Dr. S. Weir Mitchell a synopsis of ‘‘Hugh 
Wynne.’’ He had published Dr. Mitchell’s lei- 
surely novel ‘‘Characteristics’’ in the magazine 
five years earlier, but neither its popular interest 
nor his own enthusiasm for the rising vogue of 
the historical novel was great enough to cause 
him to change his plans through reading a bare 
résumé of a story. He therefore merely advised 
the publishers to accept the novel as a book. Two 
other editors having declined it, Dr. Mitchell in 
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due time sent the completed manuscript to the 
company for book publication. No one in the of- 
fice read it until Mr. W. W. Ellsworth by chance 
took the printed sheets into the country to read 
over the week-end. 

Early on Monday morning he returned to the 
office in wild and enthusiastic excitement. I think 
I can see him pushing the editors into their chairs, 
thrusting the sheets into their hands, and exhort- 
ing them to read—read at once. Before the 
morning was over, the manuscript itself was 
dropped. on my desk and my old work pushed 
aside, and I was told to rush the first instalment 
to the printer. It was to be used in November. 

I think I have never known a writer whose 
literary work was in a way more casual than Dr. 
Mitchell’s; not casual in its knowledge of life or 
in its artistic worth, but casual in the unique and 
uncertain periodicity of its flowering. He would 
be busily engaged for months or a year with the 
exhausting duties of his profession, when sud- 
denly out of the rich soil of his mind would 
spring, as a mere vacation relaxation, a novel, a 
dramatic poem, a series of short poems, a short 
story. There was no haste or weariness: the 
planted seed of years of thought and experience 
merely flowered in the written word, easily, nat- 
urally. 

He came to the office frequently, a distinguished 
figure. Distinction was in the furrowed lines of 
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his face, in his carriage, his manner, his oddly 
quavering, but resonant, voice: but it was a dis- 
tinction that had no forbidding barriers. Stand- 
ing by the desk of an awe-struck youth, in a five- 
minutes’ talk he created an atmosphere of confi- 
dence and personal interest; one gave him con- 
fidence in return. Though popularly known by 
his novels alone, to him his poetry stood first, and 
to learn, as I did at our first meeting, that he 
knew what I had attempted to do of the same sort 
astonished and pleased me. His sympathetic 
questions made it impossible to be diffident or 
mute. When my modest book of verse was pub- 
lished, he wrote me a kindly and appreciative 
letter that was more than a perfunctory note, 
and when, months later, I again met him, he spoke 
of the book in a way that showed his reading of 
it had been thorough. I had grouped the poems 
together with a thought only of their character, 
but he declared the arrangement a faulty one. 
A book of poems, he said, should be arranged 
chronologically. 

‘‘T want to see at a glance,’’ he said in effect, 
‘‘what a poet thought of life when he began to 
write, what yesterday, and what to-day. Even 
your sea-poems need that sort of order. Indeed, 
they need it more than transitory emotions; for 
the sea is eternal and unchanging, and the man- 
ner in which it reacted upon you at different pe- 
riods of your life discloses more clearly the qual- 
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ity of your poetic growth or stagnation. It vexes 
me when I cannot disentangle a poet’s later work 
from his earlier.”’ 

I said that I thought few would read with that 
care. 

‘‘Write only for the true lovers of poetry,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘The others do not matter.’’ 

When, after his death, Dr. Mitchell’s collected 
poems were published, in 1914, I was interested to 
see that though they had not been arranged 
chronologically, the year in which it had been 
written_or completed, and sometimes even the 
exact date and locality, was, with one exception, 
placed at the end of each poem. 

His manuscripts usually came to us carefully 
type-written on a thick paper of high quality, 
with extremely wide spaces between the lines. 
But these spaces he would often fill with emenda- 
tions written in his own hand, with, occasionally, 
whole added pages. Such interpolations were 
rarely changes in the matter already written, but 
additions that made more definite or clear the de- 
scription or thought already set down. They 
were interesting, therefore, as characteristies of 
his thoroughness or his desire to present to the 
reader with absolute clarity the thought that he 
wished to express, though they were always a 
sore trial to one editing his copy; for he was af- 
flicted with palsy, and the traceries made by his 
shaking hand were often mere impressionistic 
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suggestions of words, to the meaning of which 
the context gave the only clue. 

His ‘‘The Adventures of Francois’? was used 
by the magazine as a serial, and in preparing it 
for the press I came upon what I have always 
considered a striking example of his care in se- 
curing the exactness of his local color. The event 
was in Paris, in the year 1787, and Francois, then 
a runaway from a Benedictine school for orphans, 
seated on a bench in the garden of the Luxem- 
bourg, found by his side a copy of Horace. 
Pleased with the beauty of the rhythmic measure, 
he read aloud this passage: 


**Poscimus, si quid vacui sub umbra 
Lusimus tecum, quod et hune in annum 
Vivat, et plures: age, dic Latinum, Barbite, carmen.”’ 


When I verified the passage by a copy of Horace 
obtained from the Mercantile Library, I found 
certain minor, though significant, changes. Now, 
few of the ancients have been more variously 
edited than Horace, and happening to remember 
that I had an old copy, I took the proof home that 
night. My copy, I found, was published in 1744, 
and the reading was in every way that of Dr. 
Mitchell’s quotation. It was a detail that few 
novelists would have taken the trouble to follow 
up, if they had by any possibility thought of the 
matter at all. 

Hardly would F, Hopkinson Smith—one feels 
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pedantic in not writing ‘‘Hop’’—have done so. 
In him abided the spirit and vitality of the per- 
petual boy who played all games with facile ease 
and delight—the game of the novelist, the lec- 
turer, the engineer, the painter. Of his engineer- 
ing work, of course, I knew nothing, but no one 
ean think of him as taking serious pains with his 
writing. ‘‘Caleb West’’ glosses over with an 
easy hand certain technical difficulties and has no 
form, and ‘‘Colonel Carter of Carterville’”’ is not 
to be taken seriously as an actual study of life. 
It was Mr. Gilder, by the way, who really brought 
that intéfesting character to book form. Amused 
by Mr. Smith’s stories, he had asked for a record 
of them for ‘‘The Century,’’ and thus ‘‘Colonel 
Carter’’ was written. 

I had seen the author for the first time in the 
late summer of 1881, when as a member of the 
Tile Club he came with that joyous company to 
my native little seaport for a sketching holiday, 
the record of which subsequently appeared in 
‘‘The Century.’’ I had read with great interest 
the preceding articles in the series, and moved by 
a vast curiosity to view in the flesh the interest- 
ing men who had disported themselves through 
the pages of the magazine to which, as already a 
modest contributor, I felt in a way to belong, I 
one night went up to the village hotel to see them 
at play. They had seated themselves about the 
little office and were busily engaged in sketching 
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with pencil or crayon one of their number whom 
they called the ‘‘Owl,’’ while I, with half a dozen 
or more curious villagers, sat about and watched 
them. At the close of the sitting the sketches 
were passed around. That of Alfred Parsons, a 
small pencil sketch, was generally pronounced the 
best, though a large and swiftly executed crayon 
by Napoleon Sarony received much praise. It 
was not until I met him at the office half a dozen 
years later that I recognized the ‘‘Owl’’ as F. 
Hopkinson Smith. He was the same youthfully 
buoyant figure that he was on that first view of 
him,—in reality he was forty-three at the earlier 
time,—and though before he died at seventy-eight 
he had lost some of his youthful freshness, yet his 
step, his voice, and his spirit remained young 
whenever he faced the world. In that youthful- 
ness he remains in my mind a most extraordinary 
personage. 

Just a few steps away from Union Square and 
only a moment’s walk from the office, on Kast Fif- 
teenth Street, stood Mr. Gilder’s picturesque Old- 
World home. At least it was like an Old-World 
home to a romantic young person who thought he 
was a poet, wondering half enviously, as he vainly 
sought for a home for himself, by what great 
good fortune Mr. Gilder had chanced upon the 
most interesting house in the whole city. A low 
three-storied house, with a green curtained door 
opening nearly level with its flagged walk, with a 
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low, windowed casement taking up the whole re- 
maining front of the ground floor, and with bas- 
reliefs of two of the Gilder children set in the wall 
of an upper story, one felt, as he gazed through 
the grating of the iron gateway that was the only 
break in the high, protecting street fence, as 
though he had chanced upon a bit of old Chelsea, 
in London. From the gate to the green house 
door ran a flagged walk for possibly seventy feet, 
with a bit of green turf on one side, a high, un- 
windowed building on the other. One touched a 
button in the iron framework of the gateway, and 
almost immediately a click of the latch gave no- 
tice that one might pass. Entering the door a 
moment later, one saw a large nearly square room, 
with a pleasant fireplace in the rear, and near it 
a large table, littered, the first time I saw it, with 
books and proof. Low bookcases were built in 
the walls, and on the west side a simple stairway 
ran up to the next story, with plain rail and 
balusters, painted green, if I remember aright. 
There I met Mr. Gilder when we first talked 
over my coming to the office, and there in the fol- 
lowing autumn I came down for my introduction 
to the famous Friday evenings of the Gilders of 
blessed memory. How far away it all seems now, 
yet how strangely clear! Mrs. Gilder, still 
youthful in her Madonna-like loveliness, sitting 
calmly knitting, yet unobtrusively the guiding 
hostess and center of the general talk; Mr. Gilder, 
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boyishly gay, going from group to group, his 
laugh rising above the murmur of voices; Saint- 
Gaudens moving about, his sad, introspective 
face, in profile, like a cameo; Stedman, small, 
alert, with something almost birdlike in his ac- 
tivity; Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, tall, stately, 
with ruddy hair, and beautiful. 

She, by the way, was the unknowing first cause 
of my introduction to Stedman. Though he had 
been a familiar figure in the editorial rooms from 
the earliest days of the magazine, by some chance 
I saw him that night for the first time. Once in 
passing he stopped at my side, and in some quiet 
way drew my attention to Mrs. Lathrop. Wasn’t 
she wonderful to-night! I do not remember that 
he likened her to a goddess, though that impres- 
sion persists in my mind. Possibly he did. He 
had a fondness for classical figures in his poems, 
and he was in a poetic mood that night, revering 
beauty. Some one came up, and presently he 
turned away; but later, nearing me by chance, 
he again spoke of Mrs. Lathrop’s beauty. His 
familiar friendliness heartening me, I introduced 
myself, when instantly he was all poet and critic, 
though not a harsh critic. He never was that. 
He saw beauty in all things, and especially in the 
work of a young poet. It flattered me that he 
knew of mine, though I was soon to know that he 
knew something of the work of all young begin- 
ners. He liked to be thought of, and was, a wide 
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and catholic reader, and probably even then had 
his future ‘‘American Anthology’? in mind. 

George Parsons Lathrop had been the assistant 
editor of ‘‘The Atlantic’? when Mr. Howells was 
the editor, and three or four years before the 
magazine had accepted some verses of mine. 
That evening Lathrop told me that he had brought 
them to the attention of Mr. Howells. He had 
never understood Mr. Howells’s tests of avail- 
ability in poems, he confessed; he thought them 
erratic and not understandable, and he had been 
surprised that my poem had been accepted, 
though he had also been pleased. I was able to 
tell him that I had been pleased, having found 
that in my case editors were usually erratic and 
not understandable. 

I had come into town for the night, and I was 
late in getting to bed, for I could not sleep, 
being mentally excited by an evening that seemed 
like the part of a chapter right out of Pepys. 
Literary gossip was not so likely to get into print 
at that day as it is now, and indeed had been at 
an earlier time in the city, and being, as I say, 
too excited to sleep, I walked all the long way 
down Broadway, dark and deserted at that hour, 
till I came to the Battery, where I lingered awhile 
to look out at the lights on the river, and then 
walked back in the early dawn, and ‘‘so home and 
to bed.’’ One, it seems, cannot speak of Pepys 
without quoting that last phrase. 
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In the summer of 1888, a fire on an upper floor 
of our building had made it necessary for us to 
seek temporary quarters, and the editorial de- 
partment found refuge on the main floor of De 
Vinne’s printing-house. There one afternoon, ab- 
solutely alone, I was busily at work when, hear- 
ing footsteps on the concrete floor, I looked up, 
and saw a blond vision of loveliness drawing near. 

‘*Are you the editor?’’ she asked brightly. 

I told her that I passed for one, and gave her a 
chair. Seating herself, she placed her hand-bag 
on my desk, leisurely drew off her long, white-kid 
gloves, and then, lifting the lace overskirt of her 
gown, showed me a long, jagged tear. 

‘“‘See what your horrid old office did to my 
dress!’’ she said reproachfully. She had, it 
seems, gone to our dismantled office in Union 
Square, and, walking up the five long flights to our 
floor, had torn the lace on the painters’ scaffold- 
ing set up in the hallway. 

I expressed my sorrow, but, in feeble protest 
against the charge of culpability, said that there 
was a sign of our removal by the outer door. 

‘‘Oh, that!’’? she exclaimed with light scorn. 
‘‘T didn’t need to look for signs. I knew where 
the office was,’’ a reply, of course, that left me 
dumb. 

Rather severely she asked me if a paper of pins 
could be found in a man’s office; and I meekly as- 
sured her that it could, being indispensable to an 
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editor’s prosaic duties, and proved it by present- 
ing aroll. I passed the next ten minutes in deal- 
ing out the pins to her one by one while she 
silently made presentable the ruined overskirt. 
That done, with a sigh of relief she straightened 
up, drew her hand-bag toward her, and, taking 
from it two or three unmistakable manuscript 
poems, gave me, not too briefly, the story of her 
literary history. 

Though so young, she said, she had become 
widely known in her home, a neighboring manu- 
facturing city, as a poet of great promise, and 
had often been implored to publish her work. 
But always she had refrained until now. She had 
wanted to write only for the best magazines, and 
as ‘‘art is long,’’—as she repeated the last words, 
she glanced at me, as I thought, to see if I fully 
understood the genesis of the remarkable utter- 
ance,—she had waited until she came to her full 
growth. Now she was ready. She had not easily 
been satisfied, but with one poem she was. She 
told me that she had often recited it in her home 
city, and always to thrilled audiences. Amiably 
I had listened to it all, masculinely dumb to any 
intimation that I was to be one of them, one of 
the thrilled audiences, until, rising abruptly, she 
said she would recite it to me. 

Though somewhat deaf to mere words at times, 
I was not blind to grace and beauty, but before 
the deluge of Delsartian movements, then just 
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coming into vogue in a new renaissance, that I 
saw was now about to flow over me, in horror I 
tried to flee. Hurriedly, I tried to say that recital 
would be wholly unnecessary; indeed, would be 
harmful, since— I might as well have tried to ig- 
nore the trump of the last day. Unmoved, smil- 
ing, she stepped back and began. 

Sometimes, in a sort of bravado, I looked at her, 
but oftener sat with eyes directed toward the 
floor, the blessed, cool, gray floor that would never 
try to express its emotional soul in symbolic fig- 
ures and strange postures, but always aware that 
behind the protecting walls of the large central 
elevator in the middle of the great room a grow- 
ing fringe of delighted printers was peering out. 

She ended in confident smiles that I tried to 
meet cheerfully. I am afraid I said it was won- 
derful, though not too definite as to just what I 
meant. But I did explain clearly that a rule of 
the office made any judgment on her poem at once 
impossible. It would be read later, and could, of 
course, be judged only on its written merit. No, 
we couldn’t use her portrait, I declared in an- 
swer to her inquiry. I sometimes wonder if 
she ever outgrew her amazing confidence and 
naiveté. 

Her poem was worthless, though her confident 
presentation of it and her childlike boasting did 
not necessarily prove it to be that. Extreme self- 
confidence and merit do sometimes go together, 
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especially in the poetic mind. I recall the time 
when a poet of country-wide renown of a sort re- 
cited her poem in the office to an apparently em- 
barrassed editor with quite as much unconven- 
tional self-appreciation as my poet displayed. 
For many years we preserved, under the name of 
“‘curious letters,’’ all odd and eccentric commu- 
nications of this sort. The manuscripts that ac- 
companied them, or to which they related, were 
usually altogether without value, though not al- 
ways. I remember an extremely long letter from 
a young poet whose verses we had declined which 
reiterated his faith in himself and his determina- 
tion to succeed with so amazing an extravagance 
of language that we would have shelved the letter 
among our ‘‘curious letters’? at once had it not 
been accompanied by a second poem of real power. 
And presently he did succeed. To-day no one 
questions his assured place. Strangely enough, 
when we came to know him, we found in him noth- 
ing of the naive self-laudation that his letter had 
disclosed. He was quiet, modest, genuinely self- 
effacing in actual life, and distinctly humorous. 
But rarely were our ‘‘curious letters’? humor- 
ous. Sometimes extremely funny in an uncon- 
sclous way, sometimes extraordinary, for the 
most part they were pathetic. One began blandly 
with the confession that the writer was using an 
assumed name. His own, he said, was known on 
two continents as that of an author of established 
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renown. But having wearied of the eagerness of 
editors to secure his work mainly because of his 
fame, he had determined to seek further glory by 
sending forth his latest masterpiece anonymously. 
Therefore he dared us to reject his story lest we 
bring down upon our heads the ridicule of the 
world when it learned that we had rejected his 
offering. We rejected it, without, however, gain- 
ing any noticeable increase in the laughing scorn 
of men. 

Many of these letters were confident, ingenu- 
ous, but businesslike. One was written on the 
business paper of a firm of druggists, ‘‘X—— Y 
& Co., the full corporate name being signed to the 
letter. It read: 


“GENTLEMEN : 

‘‘T am informed that you are in need of a poetry 
writer 

‘““My wife is capable of writing upon most any 
subject 

‘‘Kindly state terms, how many a month and send 
subject and oblige 

“Very truly 
“X—Y & Co.’’ 


A young man ‘‘of limited means Financialy, 
Married, age 29,’’ was ‘‘anxious to be able to 
make you understand that I have the abilities, to 
be useful, and profitable, to some magazine, mak- 
ing Artistic subjects, of Nature and writeing 
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Poems of same. Also can write Poems from any 
subject you may write me or send me. I have the 
original gush of feeling, and am inspired from 
some unseen being, when buried in thought with 
work before me.’’ 

Confidence to write on any subject was com- 
mon in these letters, provided we suggested the 
subjects and engaged the writer to furnish 
monthly articles. They felt that they could write 
more satisfactorily if assured a fixed income. A 
few airily scorned the thought of remuneration, 
and would write only for glory. One, who stated 
that she was a widow of means and leisure, would 
write on any subject we desired, though ‘‘her spe- 
cialty included History, Obituarys, Religious and 
National Poems.’’ Her daughter, she added, 
would furnish us ‘‘with monthly love-stories, as 
she was young and beautiful and had had great 
experience.’’ One, in a different tone, personally 
wrote to Mr. Gilder: ‘‘Fully realizing the large- 
ness of my request, I still ask, and hopefully ex- 
pect the courtesy of a few minutes of your already 
full time. First, because I feel that mysterious, 
wingéd thing called Power; second, because this 
same Power compels me to expect much. ... I 
know I must stand on my own feet, therefore, be- 
hold the straightness of my spine! the firmness of 
my tone! It is Power! Power beginning to 
flower !’’ 
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One worthy lady, sending a long poem to Dr. 
Holland, assured him that it was pathetic, and 
would draw tears from the eyes of all readers; 
she had tried it on the dog. Circumstantially, 
she related how she had read it aloud to six 
friends. Before the eleventh page was finished, 
two were silently weeping; before the fourteenth 
came to an end, all were in tears except one man 
who had scornfully laughed at the folly of weep- 
ing over the pathos of books. Before the poem 
came to its close, he had thrown his handkerchief 
over his head and face, withdrawing it at the end, 
thus disclosing the fact that his cheeks were wet 
with tears. Laughing, he then exclaimed: ‘‘1 
give it up. That story would break the heart of 
the devil!’’ 

Persistency has also been a trait of the writers 
of ‘‘curious letters.’’ For several years we used 
to receive from one man long communications in 
Latin, always written in beautiful script. As 
they were valueless as comment or criticism, we 
did not notice them; but this did not discourage 
the writer, and they kept on coming with all the 
regularity of the seasons. With abusive letters 
of the verse we published, another always inclosed 
valueless poems of his own as examples of the 
sort we ought to cultivate. Tiring in the end of 
his criticism, which constantly grew more and 
more violent, we fell in the way of returning 
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all his letters unopened, but without lessening 
the plague. Under superscriptions in a strange 
handwriting, the letters still appeared. I never 
had an unknown correspondent whose face I more 
desired to see. His dogged perseverance was 
almost heroic. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE QUEST OF GENIUS 


OR a long time before going to the office I 

had thought of manuscript-reading for a 
popular magazine as likely to prove vastly in- 
teresting. I had thought, too, that it would be 
a simple matter: it was merely a question of 
being greatly delighted or of being intolerably 
bored. The great mass of contributions that lay 
between these two extremes, where one was 
neither greatly delighted nor intolerably bored, 
did not enter into my naive calculation at all, 
though I was speedily to learn that upon this in- 
terminable plain of the commonplace the maga- 
zine must depend for its very existence. The 
scrub and sage-bush must in some way be cam- 
ouflaged as a forest. The sacred groves of the 
Muses were far away. 

Looking back, it appears to me now that as a 
‘‘reader’’ my normal state of mind in those early 
days was one of doubt whether to recommend or 
reject the manuscript upon which I was for the 
moment engaged. Often the only solution was to 
pass the doubt on to the editor. He, having no 


other alternative, was compelled to make a de- 
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cision. Perhaps at times he followed the sug- 
gestion of the old sea-captain before whom Con- 
rad went for his examination for a master’s cer- 
tificate. In the oral examination to test Con- 
rad’s practical knowledge of seamanship, the old 
man gave him a hypothetical case. With his ship 
on a lee shore in a gale of wind, from Conrad one 
resource after another was taken, until finally he 
was forced to confess that there appeared noth- 
ing more that he could do. 

‘‘You might pray,’’ the old sailor said mildly. 
Perhaps the editor did sometimes pray. There 
was often great need. 

Yet in its progress from reader to reader a 
doubtful manuscript was often transformed into 
a successful poem or story through the ingenuity 
of some one quick to recognize the possibilities 
that a change here or there might make. We 
were all keenly alive to the advantage of thus ex- 
ercising our wits, and I am sure that we rejoiced 
more over the lost sheep thus saved than over 
the ninety and nine that came safely to the fold. 
And, to their great credit, the authors usually re- 
joiced with us. Frank R. Stockton was always 
ready to admit that his great short story must 
have gained vastly by the substitution of the title, 
‘‘The Lady, or the Tiger?’’ for his original one, 
‘‘The King’s Arena.’’ Mr. Carey had suggested 
the change, and Mr. Stockton, being at the time 
somewhere in Europe, was not consulted. 


MR. ROSWELL SMITH 
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A new title was once used by us for a serial not 
so much for the sake of obtaining popularity for 
it as to disarm possible criticism for using it at 
all. We had published in the magazine Dr. 
Arthur C. McGiffert’s life of Luther, a work that 
at first had aroused much adverse feeling on the 
part of certain members of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and later, at the suggestion of Dr. Henry 
van Dyke, Mr. Johnson, as a mollifying counter 
to the Luther, had secured for the magazine, as 
he has related in his ‘‘Remembered Yesterdays,’’ 
Maurice Francis Egan’s charming and unpolemic 
life of St. Francis of Assisi, using as the title of 
the book, ‘‘Everybody’s St. Francis.’? Whether 
the title served its intended purpose of dispelling 
potential Protestant wrath I cannot say, but there 
was none voiced, so far as I know. 

But changing a title was one thing; altering the 
structure of a story or adding a new ending was 
quite another matter. These, of course, we did 
not do without the permission of the author. We 
have saved lives that were hopelessly lost, and 
parted lovers who were on the point of living 
happily ever after, and all for art’s sake and 
sweet reasonableness. ‘‘The Century”’’ has never 
been averse to unhappy endings and a certain in- 
evitable gloom, but it has usually protested 
against the distortion of. life and plausibility for 
the sake of a possible sob at the close of a tale. 
The kind of change that we more frequently have 
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made has been to ask for the omission of matter 
that has had no bearing on the motive or plot. 
One case I recall that was typical of many. 

We had accepted a short story without noting 
in it any special weakness, but when we came to 
prepare it for the press, always a severe test of 
a story’s real quality, we found that almost at the 
beginning it began to wander into by-paths, and 
was nearly half finished before it resumed its 
direct course. Thereupon we returned it to the 
author, and, pointing out the fault, asked her 
to consider seriously the advisability of omitting 
the irrelevant paragraphs. We assured her, 
however, that whether she agreed to the sugges- 
tion or not, the story was definitely accepted. 

The author kept the story nearly two weeks, 
and then returned it with the changes we had 
desired. She said that her heart had been set 
on the paragraphs to which we had objected, and 
she had been toiling to make them more clearly 
component parts of the tale, though feeling from 
the first that they were interpolations. She knew 
we were right, she added, but, oh, how she had 
hated to part with them! She had written them 
from her very heart, and had never done better 
work. 

Her feeling is common enough to all members 
of the writing guild. In the fever of composition 
certain personal experiences and emotions flash 
through their minds, and they set them down as 
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having a universal appeal. In the glamour of 
their coming unbidden they take on for their 
authors something of the strange mysteriousness 
of prophetic utterances. But the unsympathetic 
editor, having small interest in demoniac pos- 
session, but much in the demand of his readers 
for swift action, prunes them away. 

The happy Victorians were more fortunate in 
their editors and readers. Those of us who are 
old can yet recall the content with which we set- 
tled down to the leisurely perusal—no swift skim- 
ming of pages then!—of our few rare books, 
lingering with delight where Dickens, breaking 
the thread of his story, mounted to the top of 
the stage-coach speeding through the frosty dawn, 
and showed us all the pleasant country-side 
awaking to the day; or where he skirted the thin 
ice of Victorian impropriety, and led Bella on 
through a thousand or more faltering, but happy, 
words to confess to her husband: ‘‘I think— 
there is a ship upon the ocean—bringing to you 
and me’’— No, I will not say it. I cannot bring 
back with the confession that old reader’s half- 
shamed, half-enraptured emotion at the author’s 
daring, the break in his voice when he read it 
aloud, as he did so often in that day of few books 
and of many eager to read them. And when 
Thackeray, pausing for a while from the recital 
of the progress of his hero through the pitfalls 
of the world, affected his far-removed, ironic 
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scorn of pride and folly and puppy love, did we 
not think it all very wonderful, and imitate the 
manner in our school and college essays, feeling 
ourselves very wise and disillusioned? Critics 
will tell you to-day that it was all padding— 
padding to fill out the prescribed number of pages 
for the weekly instalments of those feverishly 
awaited books. Do not believe them. These 
friendly loiterings by the way were the moments 
when the great writer took us into his confidence 
and poured out his most treasured thoughts—the 
wisdom and sentiment and wit of his common- 
place-books, jotted down in flashes of exaltation. 
We, too, have our commonplace-books; but, alas! 
leisure has passed from the world, and editors 
and readers will have none of it; they demand 
only head-lines and swift action. ‘‘Fine old 
Leisure!’’ George Eliot apostrophized it, and 
through pages lamented that even in her day it 
was gone. If she had but known ours! 

But are we not, in our present-day impatience 
with detail and our eagerness to abridge all knowl- 
edge, in danger of leaving few classics to ennoble 
the age? I have never been obliged to condense 
a book that I greatly admired without the uneasy 
impression of being the breaker of the image of 
some possible new god in letters. In the edi- 
tor’s condensation of a potential work of art he 
retains the qualities that appeal to his own taste 
and judgment, but possibly eliminates those quali- 
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ties that appeal to the man on the street. Buta 
classic, Bishop Gore declares, is the adequate 
expression in a book of the best common mind 
of a whole community. It is impossible, he adds, 
to conceive of such a book to-day because the 
‘fcommon mind’’ is lacking except in small 
groups. 

Certainly there is no longer a common literary 
mind. Make a Biblical allusion to-day to a group 
of educated young people, and you will read in 
their stare of incomprehension how far the Bible, 
in its merely literary aspect, is no longer a force 
to draw us together. An allusion to Dickens or 
Thackeray or Scott or George Eliot will serve 
equally as well to prove the same contention. 
We scorn the past, and lose all perspective; and 
our best-sellers, exalted for an hour, having no 
hold on the common mind, vanish in the next. 

But I have no eall to preach, having been led 
into the alien practice for the moment only by 
an uneasy conscience at the thought of all the fine 
sentiments I may have slaughtered and the per- 
fect phrases I may have mangled in the name of 
necessity or speed or apochryphal good taste. 
An apparently trivial detail in Conrad’s ‘‘Ty- 
phoon’’ has long remained in my mind as an ex- 
traordinary example of his genius for portray- 
ing character in a mere incident. It was the mo- 
ment when Captain MacWhirr, coming aboard the 
new Nan-Shan for the first time as her master, 
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in the midst of the owner’s expression of his con- 
fidence in him as the captain of so fine a ship, 
with a vague ‘‘Have you? Thank ’ee,’’ abruptly 
walked away to the cabin door and pointed out 
the untrustworthiness of its lock. I myself had 
seen a ship’s captain, just returned to his newly 
overhauled vessel, and, standing on the quarter- 
deck, unmindful of the glory of fresh paint and 
glittering varnish and brass, curtly call the at- 
tention of his crestfallen mate to a frayed seiz- 
ing high aloft; and suddenly the thought came to 
me of the havoc an editor unacquainted with men 
of Captain MacWhirr’s unimaginative type might 
have wrought in the book if the need of space 
or the desire to hasten the action of the story had 
led him to strike out the passage as an unimpor- 
tant detail. 

But no detail is unimportant if it has a special 
appeal for some reader, and it is in its multitude 
of such special appeals that a book approaches 
the status of a classic. No other great writer of 
fiction has displayed greater and more obvious 
faults than Dickens, but he had many facets to 
his mind, and in the transfiguring glow shed from 
these all men somewhere found the impulse for 
their own dreams and visions. He had, too, in 
a high degree that inexplicable something that 
made him what we are accustomed to call vaguely 
‘fa born story-teller.’’ Without that gift as an 
igniting spark no heaped-up mass of beauty and 
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intuition and truth ever became a beacon-light to 
draw the hurrying feet of men. 

“‘Born within sound of Bow bells’’—the simple 
phrase, so wholly without significance and having 
no reference to any special incident that I can 
now recall, came to me in my earliest reading, 
and from that time to this, for some strange, mys- 
terious, almost uncanny reason, has had the 
power to move me more deeply than any other 
collocation of words in the language. To the 
romantic boy who knew London only through 
Dickens and an unusually varied and incongruous 
group that ranged from De Foe and Marryat to 
the lives of Dick Turpin and Jack Sheppard, 
London was the most romantic spot in the world, 
and to me those magical six words epitomized 
all its romance. I had had no desire to be born 
there, but with the most extraordinary longing 
I wanted to stand within sound of Bow bells and 
in my fancy see all storied London pass before 
me. The words opened a window into another 
world. 

It is the lack of some meeting-ground for the 
common mind that makes much of the fiction of 
the last two decades shadowy and unreal. The 
novels of Freudian complexes and subconscious 
reactions appealed only to a small group of pro- 
tagonists, slightly augmented by those few who 
were only curious and those few who were bored 
by their own vacuity of mind. The later out- 
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burst, where disingenuous precocity came into the 
lime-light and, like a posing Judie, ‘‘achieved in- 
credible indecencies in modest black gown and 
white collar,’’ could be interesting only to adoles- 
cence, and that only for a brief period, adolescence 
having more concern with emotion as a personal 
asset than as a spectacle. For a short time our 
young people have posed, and at times somewhat 
brilliantly posed, as new prophets in a world given 
over to sin, and proved their contention by turn- 
ing their own minds inside out and displaying 
the roots of their moral aberrations. 

There is, in consequence, no reason to despair 
of mankind. The heart of the world is sound; it 
always has been sound. If one must lay a finger 
on the cause of the evil that many of us think has 
fallen on present-day imaginative writing, the 
general revolt that has come to the world against 
all things under the heavens may serve as well 
as any. No one can refute the theory. And if 
revolt is in the air, trust adolescence to go as far 
as the next, and the young have recently done 
most of our writing of fiction and verse. Well, 
there they have gone rather far. 

But already the mode is passing; the new mode 
no man can guess at. For there is no progres- 
sive growth to the novel, though bookmen have 
learnedly given us its history. The foundation 
lies in the primitive tale, but what type of build- 
ing will rise upon that foundation at any given 
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period depends mainly upon the ingenuity of its 
literary architects to depart from the type of the 
preceding, of which the age has begun to tire. 
In their revulsions the writers of our coming 
novels may go so far as a return to a new ‘‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman.’’ Perhaps Ben Hecht or 
Sherwood Anderson may write it. 

So long as I read manuscripts, I think that I 
never really lost hope of chancing upon one that 
was notable; for I was speedily to learn that the 
event would be only a chance, not a matter of 
habitual occurrence. In time the finding of a 
passably bright or amusing tale was an event, for 
the grist did not come to the mill. In a casual 
mental review of the long row of volumes of maga- 
zines that I have toiled over, I can recall few 
striking features in a literary landscape that on 
the whole was pleasing. If the burning bush of 
genius did not blaze on every page of the maga- 
zine, there was the assurance that one would al- 
ways find dignity, wholesomeness, and good taste. 

I remember, of course, the War Series, the lives 
of Lincoln and Cromwell, of Luther and Napo- 
leon, the Siberian papers of Kennan and the 
California of the gold discovery, the English and 
French cathedrals, and certain striking novels. 
But these were mainly specially planned features, 
not ones that came to the office in the normal 
course of chance happenings, and which a reader 
would be in a way of coming upon unexpectedly. 
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Of the latter sort I recall at the moment, among 
purely descriptive articles, none that stands out 
with more definite clearness than Lady De Lan- 
cey’s ‘‘A Week at Waterloo,’’ written at the time 
of the battle; and Louise Herrick Wall’s ‘‘ Heroic 
San Francisco,’’ the story of her long walk 
through the city on the day following the great 
earthquake in April, 1906. At the thought of 
short stories there come to my mind at once 
Kipling’s ‘‘The Brushwood Boy,’’? Edwards’s 
““Two Runaways,’’ and Stewart’s ‘‘The Dagger,”’ 
though a careful review of the whole long list for 
nearly forty years might bring to light others 
that I might rank above at least one or two of 
these. I am speaking now only of instantaneous 
impressions as I write. Though the verse of the 
magazine was long ranked as high, of poems not 
one comes to my mind with just this insistent call 
for recognition. 

It was astonishing, too, to note how the field 
of choice was still further narrowed by the many 
writers who were imitating some one else or were 
following the literary fashion of the hour, and 
that these imitations ran in cycles. The writers 
were mainly concerned not merely with being 
interesting or with picturing life vividly or sin- 
cerely, but with being interesting or with pictur- 
ing life in the manner of certain forerunners who 
for the moment had captured the favor of the 
public. Though here and there a lone figure of 
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talent might stand out like a rock above the ‘flood, 
the vast body of ambitious young writers were 
merely parts of a dialect cycle, a Kipling cycle, a 
Davis cycle, and later a Conrad cycle, pouring 
down like the muddy flood of a river in spate. 

A novel and extraordinary revelation of the 
tendency of authors to be moved by a common im- 
pulse was to astonish me upon my entrance into 
the magazine. Stockton had published his ‘‘The 
Lady, or the Tiger?’’ in ‘‘The Century’’ in the 
autumn of 1882, but when, nearly three years 
later, the task of reading nearly all the manu- 
scripts that came to the office fell to me, sequels 
to the story were still coming in droves. At first 
I was interested, then amused, but finally moved 
to wonder if I was eventually to suffer the fate of 
that old victim of the Inquisition who was said 
to be bound down so immovably that the drops of 
water that fell on the same spot on his forehead 
at regular intervals finally drove him to madness 
through his nervous horror of the monotonously 
recurring drip. 

The publication of Mr. Stockton’s own sequel, 
‘‘The Discourager of Hesitancy,’’ in the maga- 
zine for July, 1885, caused no abatement, for it 
had been written with his tongue in his cheek, 
and was not really a sequel at all, but the spring- 
ing of a new problem. Nor were the writers of 
sequels moved by Mr. Stockton’s publicly ex- 
pressed belief that no man could decide whether 
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the lady or the tiger came out of the door, and 
any attempt would do no more than show what 
manner of man he himself was. Fully five years 
must have passed before such sequels finally 
ceased to appear upon my desk. 

But though many writers tried to solve the 
problem set by his most famous tale, I can recall 
few, if any, who ever attempted to imitate his 
manner. I recall, however, one imitation of an 
explanation of his peculiar vein of whimsicality. 
At some time in the eighties Dr. Edward Eggles- 
ton had said that Mr. Stockton possessed a 
‘chamber in his brain’”’ that was lacking in other 
people. He had jokingly used the figure of 
speech to explain the unusual quality of Stock- 
ton’s humor, but many years later, when ‘‘The 
White Linen Nurse’’ was to divide our office force 
into warring camps, I was amused to hear the 
admirers of the story gravely declare that its au- 
thor had a ‘‘lobe in her brain’’ denied to others. 
In this latter case the physiological abnormality 
appeared to its discoverers to be a sort of charm 
to ward off the evil eye and silence criticism. 
One could not reasonably decry the work of an 
author whom Nature had thus singularly en- 
dowed. It smacked of irreverence. 

Mr. Stockton had been a member of the edito- 
rial staff of the magazine at its founding in 1870, 
later becoming the associate editor of ‘‘St. Nich- 
olas,’’ but he had left the company to engage in 
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literary work before I entered it. I knew him, 
therefore, only as a later and welcome visitor. 
He was a small, slight man, somewhat lame, and 
I recall clearly the manner in which he used to 
make his appearance, coming quietly into the 
room and slipping, in a sidelong way peculiar to 
himself, into the chair that stood by my desk, 
just inside the door. His features were strong, 
his eyes dark and unusually large, and his voice 
was grave, deep in tone, even musical. His face 
in repose was sad, and had about it the drawn 
look of those who know habitual pain, though I 
am sure that he always spoke of himself as be- 
ing in the best of health. His laugh, though 
hearty at times, had the peculiar characteristic of 
being almost soundless. 

How clearly the figures of those I knew long 
ago come back! Every line and change of their 
faces, every pose and habitual movement, seem 
indelibly stamped on my mind; as if Nature, re- 
lenting of her harshness in dulling my ears to 
their ephemeral words, had given to my eyes and 
brain the far more desirable power of visualizing 
their material forms in a sort of immortal change- 
lessness. 

For three of those early years I occupied in 
Nutley, New Jersey, a house in which Mr. Stock- 
ton had formerly dwelt, and the coincidence gave 
us a ground of common interest that otherwise 
we should not have had. Though he was in a way 
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much of a wanderer in choosing his habitation, he 
was always eager to hear of the friends and as- 
sociations we had in common. ‘‘The boarder’’ 
of ‘‘Rudder Grange”’ still dwelt in Nutley in my 
time, and I knew him well, for though Rudder 
Grange, the canal-boat dwelling, was a mere fancy, 
the characters with whom Stockton had peopled 
his dream habitation were not. 

Realities, too, were the ingenious devices which 
he used to divert himself, and my neighbors at 
Nutley, his old friends, told me of some that for- 
merly had added to the comfort or interest of 
the house in which I then lived. There was no 
furnace in it at that time, but Mr. Stockton had 
run wires from his bedroom to the kitchen range, 
and at a seasonable hour in the morning his ma- 
nipulation of them from his bed would open the 
draft and damper, and hasten by that much the 
process of getting breakfast. There was a small 
barn in the rear of the yard, one end of which was 
boarded off for a roost and shelter for his fowl. 
Between the roost and hen-yard he had fashioned 
a unique sliding-door, made to drop through 
grooves to the ground of the hen-yard when it 
was opened. At night, when his fowl had gone 
to roost, Mr. Stockton would raise the door over 
the opening, adjust a wire spring at the top 
to an attachment on an alarm-clock that was 
placed on the wall adjacent, set the clock at the 
hour he thought a proper one for fowl to go 
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forth in the morning, and then retire to the 
house secure in the thought that his chickens 
were safe from night-prowling cats or weasels, 
but would be mechanically released by the clock 
when all danger was passed. 

His jokes and his conversation, always grave, 
took on at times something of the fantastically 
matter-of-fact characteristics of his tales, and in 
his intercourse with children, his readiness to meet 
them half-way in the make-believe world where 
children love to wander must have presented him 
to their eyes in much the aspect of a Peter Pan. 

In the winter of 1886, the officers and leading 
men of the company, with a few of our most in- 
timate contributors, gave a dinner to Mr. Roswell 
Smith. Mr. Drake had exercised all his artistic 
taste in making beautiful the comparatively small 
room in which we met, and about the great square 
table we sat in a sort of fairy-land. Of course 
many speeches were made. Though time has 
robbed me of its art, I recall something of the 
import of Mr. Stockton’s, which had the quality 
of surprise of his best short stories. When he 
was called upon, he rose slowly and solemnly, 
and his voice, deep, sad, and resonant, had all 
the likeness of that of one repeating the litany. 
He wished, he said, to relate to the company an 
anecdote that told in detail how greatly Mr. Ros- 
well Smith was loved; how, in his struggle for 
higher ideals in the publishing world, he had 
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led in the advance of American thought and na- 
tional harmony; and how proud we all were of 
him as the exemplar and actual performer of all 
those fine aspirations and dreams of bettering 
the world that stirred, though only dormantly, in 
the hearts of us all. ‘‘And yet,’’ he added sol- 
emnly, ‘‘there is no such story.’’ I think that he 
added, after a brief pause, ‘‘But there ought 
to be.’’ 

I remember the actual time of this dinner more 
accurately because I had come to the office with 
an engagement of fifteen months, a circumstance 
that every one had forgotten, and the dinner 
brought matters to a crisis. For my invitation 
to it came after my term had expired, and no 
word had yet been spoken of my future. There 
was an impasse. It was then that I mustered up 
courage to go to Mr. Gilder to ask him if I, like 
the angels of the medieval schoolmen, could oc- 
cupy two spaces at the same time, be both a mem- 
ber and not a member of the staff. He said that 
I had long been considered ‘‘one of them.’’ Thus 
the dinner became a landmark. 

In the spring of 1888, I think, a quiet, unassum- 
ing person who had already passed her first youth 
came into the editorial rooms early one morning 
and asked to see Mr. Gilder. She bore in her 
hand the unmistakable manuscript that was the 
natural accompaniment of strange visitors, and 
from its size one readily assumed that it was a 
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novel, the one form of literary venture on the part 
of an unknown bearer against which all the 
chances of success are the greatest. I was alone 
in the main editorial room, but the visitor would 
neither leave her manuscript with Miss Demarest, 
the usual depositary of such come-by-chance offer- 
ings, nor, on Miss Demarest’s suggestion, would 
she speak to me about it. She would wait for 
Mr. Gilder, she declared, and thereupon seating 
herself in the entrance-room, she patiently lin- 
gered till he came. 

It was perhaps one o’clock when, on entering 
the elevator to go out to luncheon, I heard hasten- 
ing footsteps behind me, and pausing to look back, 
saw Mr. Gilder. He was clearly elated and 
somewhat excited. 

‘‘Tf T had been told last night,’’ he said as I 
followed him into the elevator, ‘‘that I might 
meet at the office to-day an unknown person and 
read and accept her novel before noon, I should 
have laughed at the prediction as a mad impos- 
sibility.’’ 

Yet that is what he had done. The stranger 
was Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, and the 
novel was ‘‘The Romance of Dollard,’’ a pictur- 
esque historical tale of Canada in the year 1660. 
Within nine years the author was to write for us 
two other historical novels of worth, ‘‘The White 
Islander’? and ‘‘The Days of Jeanne D’Are.’’ 
The same quiet persistence with which Mrs. 
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Catherwood had declined to leave her manuscript 
with Miss Demarest drove Mr. Gilder to read the 
first pages of her romance at once. That read, 
the beauty of the tale carried him on to the 
swift end. 

I was to make a discovery of my own of a very. 
different sort in my early days at the office. One 
morning I found in the mail a letter from a young 
man who announced his faith in himself as one 
having in him the possibilities of becoming a great 
poet. He expressed the modest ambition to de- 
fray his expenses through college by means of 
his verse, and with this end in mind he offered 
for our acceptance a poem that he confidently 
appraised as the best that he had yet written. 
It was also one of the best that William Cullen 
Bryant had written, for, with only the substitu- 
tion of half a dozen words, it was an exact copy 
of ‘‘Thanatopsis.’? Now, ‘‘Thanatopsis’’ was 
one of the many poems that I had been obliged 
to commit to memory at school as penalties for 
misconduct that had not risen to the importance 
of deserving a thrashing, and I was still letter- 
perfect in the text. Therefore it pleased me to 
place the original words above the substitutions, 
and return the manuscript without further com- 
ment. 

In the magazine for April, 1886, in the height 
of the interest in the War Series, appeared an 
article, ‘‘Life on the Alabama,’’ written, as the 
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heading stated, ‘‘by one of the crew.’’ It was 
one of the most interesting stories of the whole 
series, a well written, vivid, and circumstantial 
account of life aboard the famous raider from the 
time of her setting out on her devastating career 
in July, 1862, until the day of her destruction by 
the Kearsarge off Cherbourg, France, on June 
19,1864. The closing of the article was strikingly 
good, a cool, care-free, philosophical picture be- 
fitting the nonchalance one expects of a sailor. 
Five minutes after the Alabama went down, the 
writer, as he relates, was rescued from the sea 
‘‘when a French pilot-boat came running past, 
and a brawny fellow in petticoats and top-boots 
dragged me out of the water.’’ In reality he was 
“‘rescued’’ by having the good fortune not to be 
there at all. The magazine for March, 1887, had 
the following note: 

*<Since the February number of the magazine 
went to press we have learned, for the first time, 
from his own admission, that ‘P. D. Haywood,’ 
the author of the article ‘Life on the Alabama— 
By one of the Crew,’ which appeared in ‘The 
Century’ for April, 1886, was not a seaman on 
the Confederate cruiser, though at the time the 
article was accepted he assured us he was, and 
furnished references which seemed to be satis- 
factory. He now claims that he had the incidents 
of his paper from a member of the Alabama’s 
crew, but we are unable to attach any importance 
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to that statement, and shall omit his article from 
the war papers when they are republished in book 
form.—Epr1ror.”’ 

Indeed, plagiarism and deception were not rare, 
though we were happily preserved from another 
disaster so complete as the once just related. 

Thinking it useless to do more than add the 
name of the culprit to our ‘‘black list,’’ I fell into 
the way of returning stolen matter without com- 
ment, simply inclosing a printed slip of rejection. 
Once, however, the practice gave me a bad quar- 
ter of an hour; for one day I found in the mail 
a letter in which the writer stated that he was a 
student at one of our most important universi- 
ties,—he gave the name,—and in conjunction with 
a classmate he had recently sent us a poem to 
prove that we knew nothing about poetry. He 
said the poem had been returned with a mere slip 
of rejection, and he appeared to think that his 
judgment concerning our knowledge was proved 
when, with many exclamation-points, he declared 
that the poem he had sent had been copied from 
Shelley. Now, though I could have pointed out in 
Shelley’s work much that I could have called sad 
stuff without any loss of literary self-respect, I 
did not like the situation. The young man gave 
me no clue to the poem he had sent, and he had 
not signed his name to his exclamatory epistle, 
so I tried to believe that there was nothing true 
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in his story. I did resolve, however, never again 
to return a palpably stolen manuscript without 
some reference to the theft, though the decision 
hardly seemed to cover a case like this, where I 
had possibly returned a masterpiece without 
knowing it. 


CHAPTER IX 
TRADITIONS AND STANDARDS 


HE Southern school of romantic local color, 

with its strong reliance upon dialect as 
a characteristically distinguishing feature, had 
come into our national literature with the work of 
George W. Cable in the third year of the life of 
this magazine, and for the seven years that bring 
about, as physiologists tell us, a total renewal of 
the human body the mode spread everywhere 
through the land and gave a new impetus to its 
fiction. Near the close of the seven years the 
editors of ‘‘The Century’’ had accepted Thomas 
Nelson Page’s ‘‘Marse Chan,’’ but not without 
an aftermath of doubt, for the tale was told in 
an almost continuous negro dialect, and dialect, 
too, of a most pronounced form, and in their 
growing fear that the reading public was already 
tiring of the manner, they hesitated four years 
before publishing it. 

In its reception by the readers of the day they 
could have seen no evidence of any remarkable in- 
tuition on their part for gaging popular tastes, 
for its success was instant and great. It was 
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the War Series began, and it had gained no fav- 
titious advantage, therefore, from that trumpet- 
call which had drawn all eyes to every feature 
and peculiar phase of civilization in the South. 
Reading the story to-day with open mind, one is 
not so much surprised at the doubts of the editors 
as at the subsequent enthusiasm of readers. For, 
indeed, it was the conventional, sentimental tale 
of the old South, with the typical family feud as 
the one serpent in that Garden of Eden, and it had 
closed in profound gloom. The one fresh note 
was the difficult dialect. Twenty-six months later 
the magazine published Mr. Page’s ‘‘Meh Lady,’’ 
also a monologue in negro dialect by an old family 
servitor, and hailed with the same enthusiasm 
that had greeted its predecessor. Mr. Johnson 
had suggested the theme, the happily ending love- 
story of a Virginian girl and a Northern soldier; 
but Mr. Page had been too loyal a Virginian him- 
self to select for his heroine an out-and-out 
Yankee, and made his finally successful lover a 
distant relative of the girl, a fellow-Virginian who 
had for filial reasons ‘‘ gone out with the old flag.’’ 
Northern readers, however, had shown no parti- 
zan feeling, and had accepted the compromise in 
their eagerness to believe that the breach between 
the two erstwhile hostile regions was closed. 
Aside from the light the incident throws upon 
the uncertainty of all editorial judgments, it 
directs the mind of the curious reader into a new 
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channel. Mr. Page was never a prolific writer, 
and one wonders whether he would have clung 
to his pen if the editors had rejected ‘‘Marse 
Chan’”’ or if it had come to the public in a less 
propitious hour; for upon the slender foundation 
of it and ‘‘Meh Lady,” his two most praised 
stories, arose the superstructure of his not incon- 
siderable fame. 

But Page was personally so unassuming, so 
ready in his interest in others, that no one could 
begrudge him his seemingly easy renown. Once 
in a short conversation he surprised me by dis- 
closing that his knowledge of my family name 
was far greater than my own, though the fact did 
not predicate extraordinary research, my own 
genealogical lore having never been wide. He 
had said, in that pleasantly genial way of one who 
habitually makes it a point to give even chance 
intercourse something of a courteously personal 
touch, that my family had early come to America, 
the Tookers to New England, and the Tuckers to 
Virginia, the latter after tarrying for a while in 
Bermuda, and he added that the name had origi- 
nally been the same, as he supposed that I doubt- 
less knew. 

Of the change in the name I told him I knew 
nothing. I believed that the first of our branch 
of the family had come from Devon to Salem, 
Massachusetts, in the ship Enterprise, in 1636, 
and I jokingly added that in view of the fact that 
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the Tuckers of Virginia had shed much luster on 
their name, while the Tookers of New England 
had been chiefly remarkable for the persistence 
with which they had confined their activities to 
salt water, it might be assumed that the latter had 
been indifferent to orthography, and in conse- 
quence their name had suffered a sea-change. It 
was then that he surprised me. ‘‘But there was 
Tookers in Devon before their coming,’’ he told 
me. ‘‘One was a chaplain to Queen Elizabeth.’’ 

It was true, as I subsequently learned. Wil- 
liam Tooker, born at Exeter in 1557, educated at 
Oxford, had been a canon at Exeter, a fellow of 
New College, rector at Clovelly, and had skipped 
from one preferment to another in Devon, being 
meanwhile appointed chaplain to the queen, whom 
he greatly delighted by publishing in 1597 his 
‘Charisma sive Donum Sanationis,’’ which was 
nothing more or less than a historical vindication 
of the power possessed by English sovereigns to 
cure the king’s evil. Elizabeth was pleased to 
look upon the learned effort as giving validity 
to her own succession. Tooker’s biographers 
declare that he was a fine scholar, the purity of 
his Latin procuring him preferment, though it 
was also hinted that his flexibility in using his 
accomplishment as well as his skill as a courtier 
may also have been aids to his advancement. 
His subsequent appointment to a chaplaincy to 
King James I shortly after that royal personage 
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came to the throne, and following another Latin 
treatise by the learned scholar in defense of the 
new sovereign against certain schismatics, ap- 
pears to be added proof of the writer’s adroitness 
as a courtier. But he died in 1621, leaving to 
no one of the subsequent bearers of his name that 
I ever knew any of his accredited skill in winning 
the favor of those in high places. That skill, that 
excellent Latin, seem to betoken him the last of 
his line. 

Since the appearance of the preceding sentence 
in ‘‘The Century Magazine,’’ I have learned that 
the line of William Tooker is not extinct and that 
I myself appear to be a lineal descendant of the 
wily old ecclesiastic. Mirabile dictu! I never 
should have believed it! Neither his skill in di- 
plomacy nor Latin give color to the assertion. 
The fact that his coat of arms bore three sea- 
horses—I think three—and a battle-ax, hinting at 
some ancestral activity on the high seas, is more 
reassuring. Page’s far-off bit of information is 
beginning to bear fruit. 

But the doubt of the editors concerning the 
dialect of ‘‘Marse Chan’’ had not extended to that 
employed by Uncle Remus, who in the early 
eighties was already approaching the status of 
a classic, and has now become a household term 
in our language. In September, 1883, when 
‘‘Marse Chan’’ had already lain three years in 
the editorial safe, an instalment of ‘‘Nights with 
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Uncle Remus’’ was published in ‘‘The Century.’’ 
Side by side with it appeared Henry C. Bunner’s 
‘‘Love in Old Cloathes.’? The fear of anything 
approaching dialect as objectionable to readers 
still remained in the minds of the editors, and 
they asked Bunner to modernize the spelling of 
his story. He had protested, and they had yielded 
the point, but the resentment he had felt at the 
request was strengthened rather than allayed 
when, on the publication of the story, it attracted 
wide and favorable attention. In Bunner’s mind 
at least, its ultimate success appeared chiefly due 
to his refusal to entertain an inept suggestion 
that would have destroyed its one novel feature 
—the incongruity between the obsolete spelling 
and the modern setting. The rejection of his 
poem ‘‘The Way to Arcady’’ at about the same 
time on the ground that it was too long for a 
popular magazine—it was afterward published in 
another—was a further cause of resentment. Un- 
happily for the editors, ‘‘The Way to Arcady’’ 
speedily became known as the author’s best poem, 
and while in the general recognition of this fact 
Bunner might feel that he had scored heavily 
over the editors who had refused it for a purely 
material reason, and could feel a keen pleasure 
in their discomfiture, it was the sort of pleasure 
that usually carries with it a cicatrice of hurt 
pride. Through the first three years of my as- 
sociation with ‘‘The Century’’ I dwelt at Nutley, 
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New Jersey, where Bunner also had his home, and 
we saw much of each other; and I remember that I 
gradually learned to expect on our meeting to be 
greeted with some caustic or amusing inquiry 
concerning the welfare of my associates in the 
office and my own progress in literary judgment 
under their tutelage. Curiously enough, the re- 
jection of ‘‘The Way to Arcady’’ appeared to 
affect him less than the mere suggestion to 
modify the spelling in ‘‘Love in Old Cloathes,’’ 
which the magazine had accepted and published 
unchanged. There, perhaps, was revealed the 
artistic-temperament, which moves in a mysteri- 
ous way. 

Yet, perhaps, after all, the feeling was not 
wholly surprising. Bunner was a compound of 
tremendous nervous force and intellect in a frail 
body. The activities of his body were negligible. 
I think he was the worst tennis-player I ever 
knew; he appeared to enjoy the spectacle of his 
own futility on the courts. His bowling, the only 
other sport in which I ever engaged with him, 
was equally bad. His intellectual exercises, how- 
ever, were a different story, and upon them he 
centered all his confidence and pride. He had 
a keen mind and an indomitable will to perfect 
its functioning, and in his busy life he accom- 
plished much. The mere rejection of ‘‘The Way 
to Arcady’’ did not materially hurt his pride, 
since those who made it openly confessed their 
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bad literary judgment; but to question the ar- 
tistic details with which he had worked out ‘‘Love 
in Old Cloathes’’ was to him a reflection on his 
skill as a craftsman that neither could be proved 
nor disproved. Like a Scotch verdict, it left 
sears that were long in healing. 

The rule of the magazine against the inclusion 
of long poems I never really understood, never 
having found any of sufficient merit to lead me 
to seek. for an explanation; for with a high repu- 
tation for the excellence of its verse and with a 
galaxy of poets as its directors, one naturally 
would have expected to find no discrimination 
against worth because of a trifling matter of 
length that would not have barred out the average 
sketch or short story. But that was the tradi- 
tion of the office, and was rarely broken. Indeed, 
the office rather prided itself on its traditions, 
though they sometimes led it astray, as they did 
in the case of ‘‘The Way to Arcady,’’ or, being 
once led astray, it reformed and came back at 
the inopportune moment, as it did in the case of 
Richard Harding Davis’s ‘‘Gallegher.’’ For one 
of its traditions was directed against slang and 
undignified English, but in a momentary lapse 
it had let down the bars and admitted a story 
that at once brought forth protests from dignified 
readers who had been led to expect better things. 
On top of the protest Davis’s ‘‘Gallegher’’ came 
in, and up went the bars again, and ‘‘Gallegher’’ 
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was declined. - Mr. Gilder never ceased to regret 
that he had rejected ‘‘Gallegher,’’ and Mr. John- 
son took upon himself the responsibility for not 
using ‘‘The Way to Arcady.’’ It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that ‘‘Gallegher’’ was possibly Davis’s 
best short story, as ‘‘The Way to Arcady”’ was 
Bunner’s best poem, but that is no more than 
can be expected of life: one follows a set routine 
of living in comfortable serenity until some great 
event brings discomfort or disaster. Discomforts 
of that sort were rare with Mr. Gilder and Mr. 
Johnson, however. These two cases stood almost 
alone. =~ 

The editors had been wrong in thinking that 
readers were tiring of dialect, as the amazing 
popularity of ‘‘Marse Chan’’ and ‘‘Meh Lady’’ 
was to disclose; the success of the War Series 
brought it new life. With the attention of all 
readers drawn to the South, no phase of its pe- 
euliar civilization was uninteresting, and dialect 
stories of a strong local color blossomed every- 
where in that richly endowed region with the lux- 
uriant growth of its own Cherokee rose. Cable 
turned to his fresh field in Acadian Louisiana, 
and ‘‘Carancro,’’ ‘‘Grande Pointe,’’ and ‘‘Au 
Large’? found a welcome in ‘‘The Century’’; 
Joel Chandler Harris and Richard Malcolm John- 
ston continued to write; and Harry Stillwell 
Edwards and Ruth McEnery Stuart and John 
Fox and a host of other children of the soil 
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mapped out their own chosen regions with a 
meticulous care to detail that had the effect of 
presenting the South as a vast topographical 
chart of strongly differentiated human character- 
istics in physical environments wholly unique. 

Yet of a remarkably large number of these it 
may nevertheless be said that their strongest ap- 
peal to their readers came through that fine sense 
of humor which they had; not humor as a com- 
mon regional possession, as it notably is of the 
Irish race, but a humor that was singularly in- 
dividual in the characteristic attitude of each 
toward life. There was no overlapping, no re- 
duplication, no note common to them all. Harris 
and Johnston and Edwards and Mrs. Stuart ex- 
hibited it, yet all approached the traditions and 
habitudes of the rural or semi-rural South from 
wholly different angles. The pictures of all were 
true, but depicted in different lights. Of the 
four, the fame of Harris and Edwards rests on 
a firmer foundation. Harris’s Uncle Remus is 
the world-old teller of tales, and has no special 
epoch or habitat. Edwards’s ‘‘Two Runaways’’ 
expresses the yearning of all men to be for a 
while ‘‘loose and free’’ from their world; his 
Eneas Africanus is the eternal negro. 

This gift for humor can scarcely be conceded 
to Cable, for though his situations are often de- 
lightfully humorous, his treatment of them is not. 
Instead, he had a certain eager naiveté that pos- 
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sesses much of the power of humor to delight. 
Love, hate, jealousy, trust, renunciation—only 
the universal emotions—make the theme of his 
tales. There is no special form or orderliness,— 
‘‘The Grandissimes’’ itself is a veritable wilder- 
ness, with by-paths everywhere intersecting,—yet 
the mise en scéne has all the color and glamour 
of a tropical garden, the extraordinary beauty 
that we behold in dreams without surprise and 
only dimly remember. His heroines are always 
charming and beautiful,—one knows they are 
good,—and they meet the disquieting moments in 
life with joyous fibs and denials, knowing no 
straight lines in their search for truth or love, and 
refusing—for a time—all that they most desire. 
They are as remote from our feminist age as the 
dodo. In ‘‘The Grandissimes,’’ Aurora, rest- 
less with sorrowing love, confesses to her awak- 
ened daughter Clotilde only half of her penitent 
avowal, though feeling no repentance at all. 

‘‘Their lps met fervently. 

‘* “My sweet sweet,’ whispered Clotilde, ‘you 
look so beautiful sitting up with the moonlight all 
about you!’ 

** “Clotilde, my beautiful daughter,’ said Au- 
rora, pushing her bedmate from her and pretend- 
ing to suppress a smile, ‘I tell you now, because 
you do not know, and it is my duty as your mother 
to tell you—the meanest wickedness a woman can 
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do in all this bad, bad world is to look ugly 
in bed.’ ”’ 

I was young and romantic and unsophisticated 
when I first read ‘‘The Grandissimes,’’ and prob- 
ably I blushed, wondering at the hardihood of the 
staid ‘‘Century’’ (then the old ‘‘Scribner’s’’) in 
permitting this scene. It was almost Gallic. Yet 
there appeared some mitigation in the fact that 
the words were in correct English, which gave the 
reader to understand that Aurora and Clotilde 
were really speaking in French, not in the charm- 
ing, if difficult, dialect they used when they 
essayed the more sober English tongue. That 
of course altered the case. Anything might be 
expected of the French. 

But the seed of the new flowering in American 
letters could not be confined to its native soil, 
and the winds of success speedily carried it on to 
other regions—to the West and the North, where 
ambitious young writers began to study their 
physical surroundings with minute care and to 
mold their heroes and heroines in shapes that 
took on the characteristics of the regions from 
which they had sprung. It was inevitable that 
the literary children of the ‘‘wide, open spaces”’ 
of the West would be free, untrammeled by futile 
conventions; that those of the granite hills of 
New England would be stern, unyielding, or sup- 
pressed. Even those writers who had long been 
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transplanted Victorians momentarily turned aside 
from their preoccupation with the beaten trail 
made by the novelists of England to note the new 
forms. Fiction in America seemed destined to 
become an exhaustive manual of the evolution of 
human types as presaged by environment. 

I glance through the old magazines of that con- 
fident period that followed the new Southern 
awakening, and its silent heroes and heroines file 
by: Cable’s Aurora and Clotilde, and the shy 
maidens who dwelt along the ‘‘coasts’’ of Acadian 
Louisiana,—they always lowered their eyes when 
you drew near, but they saw you first;—Page’s 
‘‘Meh Lady,’’ born to the manor of tide-water 
Virginia; John Fox’s Mountain Europa of the 
primitive world of the Kentucky mountains; Gar- 
land’s Ol’ Pap’s Flaxen and Mountain Lover; 
and, mirabile dictu, even Squire Gaylord of 
Howells’s ‘‘A Modern Instance’’—bound, all 
bound, in the fetters of the regions that nurtured 
them. I see them with extraordinary clearness 
as types of strongly marked regions, but the 
parts they enacted in the tragedies and comedies 
in which they severally appeared have faded with 
time. They are like wild creatures come sud- 
denly upon in a dim wood: their startled poses are 
all that one sees. It was the weakness of that 
now discarded literary movement that it was 
genre-painting of a sort, all the acts and the con- 
sequences of the acts of the story being but lightly 
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sketched accessories of its central figures, or 
regional types. 

On November 28 and 29, 1887, a reading by 
authors for the benefit of the American Copy- 
right League was given in Chickering Hall, New 
York City, before crowded and enthusiastic au- 
diences. At that time we thought, and indeed 
must still think, that no more remarkable gather- 
ing of literary men had ever appeared in Amer- 
ica. The readers were: J. R. Lowell, S. L. 
Clemens, Dr. E. Eggleston, R. H. Stoddard, 
H. C. Bunner, G. W. Cable, J. W. Riley, R. M. 
Johnston, and G. W. Curtis. Many others 
crowded the stage, even overflowed into the audi- 
ence itself, and I remember how intently I 
searched the incoming assembly from my quiet 
corner seat at the back of the stage for faces long 
known from portraits, but never seen in the flesh, 
thinking at the time that each fresh recognition 
brought me much the same dimly apprehended 
pleasure that comes with the sighting of some pe- 
culiar and well known feature of a coast that one 
approaches for the first time. 

At the period of that reading American litera- 
ture was still a matter of fixed standards. Those 
of us who can remember the long, narrow strips 
of collected photographs of our great writers— 
Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, 
Holmes, and Hawthorne—that we lovingly pan- 
eled in gilt or colored cardboard frames and hung 
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on our walls as a sort of votive offering to both 
literature and decorative art must also recall the 
almost national unity with which the preéminence 
of these authors was accepted. Whitman no 
longer wrote, his adherents were few, and the 
morality that colored all our literary judgments 
was too strong to assure him a place in the group. 
Of the group itself, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell 
were still living, and Lowell himself was the first 
of the readers. His fellow-readers, both old and 
young, were conservative followers of our literary 
traditions. A few had emphasized the notes of 
dialect and local color in a fresh, though not 
wholly new, manner, since even Lowell had used 
both in an academic way, and it was noticeable 
that two of these, Cable, then at the height of his 
fame, and Riley especially, then almost unknown, 
were the stars of the occasion. The future of 
America’s literature appeared to be in safe hands, 
its standards assured. 

Yet I cannot think of that hour to-day without 
the conviction that it marked the close of a great 
constructive period. I am far from making in- 
vidious comparisons or ranking the old age above 
the new. Few of that gathering were great au- 
thors, and fewer still were the preéminent ones 
we then thought them, though some were excel- 
lent craftsmen and students of form. I simply 
mean that since that time our written work has 
gradually lost the power to express the common 
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mind of the race. We read as widely as ever, 
indeed more widely of a sort, but we read in 
separated groups that have no common language, 
and without that unity of aim or purpose which 
alone can make possible the general acceptance 
of any common literary standard. Thus since 
that day no new portrait of any great national 
author has been added to that panel of portraits 
which we once thought enduring, but, indeed, is 
now well nigh forgotten. 

All this may be due to our democracy, which is 
notoriously fickle, alternating between momentary 
impulses of mob feeling and the most intense in- 
dividualism; but emotion is the foundation of the 
first, and egotism of the second, and both are 
inimical to a stabilized standard of opinion. 
France, too, is a democracy, and can be emotional 
enough on occasion even in its revolt from the 
standards of art, but back of all its democratic 
tendencies in the matter of temporal government 
and momentary artistic revolts, France has been 
profoundly influenced by the culture of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the most unchanging, most logi- 
cal institution on the face of the whole globe. 
The modern Frenchman may be agnostic or bit- 
terly anti-clerical, but in the matter of taste the 
inherent training of centuries of church teaching 
holds him firm to his belief in authority. 

No small part of our own disregard of tradi- 
tion is without doubt due to our top-heavy educa- 
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tion. The most elaborately instructed people 
among Western nations, we are the least firmly 
grounded in the essentials. The happy thought 
of an elective system that was to make the road 
to education a blooming path where every child 
was only to pluck the flower most pleasing to him 
to arrive in the end at a state of harmonious de- 
velopment has signally failed. It has ignored 
the foundation of thoroughness. 

Stirely, it might be supposed that those bright 
young people—no one can deny them the posses- 
sion of cleverness—who make up the army of 
would-be contributors to magazines would ex- 
hibit in their work an appreciable amount of 
craftsmanship and skill in the use of the tools of 
the writing trade. Many of them have ideas, and 
a few have a certain facile gift of expression, but 
fewer still are those who show the slightest con- 
cern for the fundamental requirements of written 
English. Within two days there recently passed 
through my hands the manuscripts of two au- 
thors who have a country-wide reputation of a 
sort. The punctuation and capitalization of one 
exhibited freaks of eccentricity that once would 
have been thought fantastic in a normally in- 
structed child of twelve, while not one of the 
twenty-four pages of the other contained fewer 
than ten misspelled words. 

The two manuscripts were remarkable only for 
the fact that they presented in excess errors that 
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are common to most present-day contributions to 
magazines. Structural faults also are frequent, 
and few of the writers appear to care for the ac- 
curacy of the facts or names or dates that they 
glibly jot down, complacently leaving to the ed- 
itor the grueling task of setting them right in 
these unconsidered trifles; and every month he 
sets them right in literally thousands of cases, 
meanwhile living in the racking certainty that 
something will escape him, after all. 

Undoubtedly many of the commoner blunders, 
like those of incorrect spelling, arise from the 
fact that manuscripts are now almost invariably 
type-written, and authors, in their haste, or in 
the relaxed state of indifference or repugnance 
that frequently comes at the conclusion of a long 
mental task, fail to notice the variations from 
copy that have crept into their work through the 
mechanical process of the type-writer. That is 
a reason for many errors perhaps, but scarcely 
an excuse. I have always been impressed by a 
story I once read in which a high-class Chinaman, 
commenting on some subtle defect in an acquaint- 
ance that appeared to mark the latter off as not 
quite a gentleman, said, ‘‘He lacks just the tenth 
stroke of the lacquer-brush.’’ 

Well, this final last search for error is the tenth 
stroke of the lacquer-brush that every literary 
performance should invariably receive, and to 
take a seemingly light attitude toward one’s own 
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remissness in such matters is to me the last straw. 
The work of a young person associated with us 
had regularly come to me so untrustworthy in all 
its minor details that at last I felt obliged to 
protest. Merely pointing out the faults had been 
fruitless. Protest also was useless. Wholly un- 
moved, he leaned back in his chair, and with a 
smirk of complacency that would have been ex- 
cessive if I had been showering him with praise, 
said: 

‘¢Well, you know, Mr. Tooker, I always dictate.’’ 

With a good deal of heat I retorted that I did 
not care whether he dictated or hiceuped, but I 
no longer purposed to correct the errors of either 
method. Happily, he shortly after departed for 
fresh fields of dictation, and left me in serene 
peace. I did not mind a few errors,—I was hu- 
man enough to feel a common fellowship in blun- 
dering,—but the complacency was maddening. 
That I could not understand. Once or twice in 
my early days at the office a proof had come back 
to me onits way to the printer, and opposite some 
blunder that I had failed to note a penciled ‘‘Oh, 
L. F. T.!’? in Mr. Johnson’s handwriting stood 
out like the reproachfully pointing finger of the 
last day. I never made the same blunder twice, 
and I went metaphorically clothed in sackcloth 
for days. Long afterward, when I jokingly re- 
minded Mr. Johnson of that early time, with a 
look of pained surprise he said: 
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“Did I really do that? I had forgotten.’’? I 
could readily believe him. He had pointed out 
my blunder in what for me was the most effective 
way, and that for him was the end of the matter. 
He had none of my irascible inclination to run 
amuck on occasion. 

Yet a few of our younger writers are crafts- 
men of the older sort. I take up their manu- 
seripts with a confident pleasure, settling myself 
to the task of reading them with that comfortable 
assurance which one always feels in the presence 
of fine workmanship. The feeling predisposes 
one to look with favor upon the finished product. 
I have learned, too, that the manuscripts of Eng- 
lish writers rarely exhibit the minor faults I have 
here noted. The spelling is English, of course, 
but that is easily remedied; otherwise it is almost 
always impeccable. There are few structural 
faults. One does not look for perfection in any 
one. Clearly, in the matter of teaching their own 
language, the English schools to-day are better 
than ours, which have steadily deteriorated, if 
nearly forty years spent in editing the results of 
one side of their training gives one a right to 
judge. A certain democratic tendency to scorn 
tradition and cultivate novelty may affect the 
form and substance of the literary work of the 
young American, but surely its rudimentary cru- 
dities must be due to bad elementary training. 
To-day, I fancy, many children are taught to read 
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by the ‘‘word-method’’; it is easier and pleas- 
anter. One does not need to know the alphabet. 
So many things one does not need to know! The 
word is merely a symbol that the child visualizes. 
Later he visualizes phrases and sentences, kin- 
dergarten blocks that it is pleasant to move about. 
The structural dissection of the language that we 
of the older generation toiled over, where we 
were obliged to ‘‘diagram’’ a book of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,’’ for instance, sentence by sentence, was 
long since frowned upon. The racking mental 
toil of pulling apart 


‘‘High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her Kings barbaric pearls and gold, 
Satan exalted sat,’’ 


deadened the enthusiasm of the child to the beauty 
of the poem, we were told, and made him forever 
after incapable of seeing the matchless grandeur 
of its English. The method long since went out 
of fashion, and many other things went with it, 
but that it left behind any growing appreciation 
of the excellence of our elder poets I see no start- 
ling evidence; and I doubt if three of the younger 
generation can automatically repeat the quota- 
tion, as, I am sure, many a one of my own time 
can repeat it, with a pleasurable glow at the 
thought of the remote past. 
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That many people of the older generation have 
held the above passage, with many another similar 
passage, in memory for a lifetime does not in 
itself predicate any facility for making verse or 
even any love for it; but learned as it was, at an 
impressionable age, and in the manner it was, it 
does indicate a certain structural knowledge of 
the body of written English that is obtained from 
no modern method. It has given them a tradi- 
tion of excellence not easily disturbed by ephem- 
eral movements and shifting standards. 

Our extension courses have classes which teach 
the art of short story-writing, dramatic construc- 
tion, and other forms of literary endeavor, and 
students crowd them, though futilely, I believe. 
They think to learn all the secrets of the art of 
literary superstructure while they should be dig- 
ging at the foundation, which is the craftsman- 
ship of flexible English; for the superstructure is 
the substance of their own imagination or insight, 
and no one can draft it for them, and their own 
craftsmanship must give it form. Every writer 
knows how often he has thoughts too intangible 
for such crude, inflexible phrases as he can com- 
mand. What he there lacks no text-book or in- 
structor can reveal to him. Indeed, no chapter 
on simplicity in any rhetoric or half a hundred 
lectures will give him the knowledge that he may 
acquire by moiling over that lightning flash of 
simple beauty, 
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‘““The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow!”’ 


Let him try to present the perfect picture in a 
score, a hundred, or a thousand words. In his 
failure he will begin to understand the meaning 
of literary art. It will not make him a poet or a 
novelist or even a master of flexible and correct 
English, but it may lead him through paths of 
humility, a profitable road for the ambitious. 


CHAPTER X 
THE FICTION OF THE MAGAZINE 


ERHAPS it was mainly impatience to learn 
the end of the story rather than judgment 
that led me, even at the beginning of my work 
with ‘‘The Century,’’ to edit the whole of a serial 
novel as soon as it was placed in my hands. If 
it happened to be one that had aroused much pop- 
ular interest, I thus had in addition the youthful 
pleasure of evading in my best editorial manner 
the inquiries of my friends when they eagerly be- 
sought me to tell them how ‘‘it was all coming 
out.’’ Frequently, if they were impressionable 
young women with beguiling eyes, they were just 
dying to know. And in loyalty to the magazine, 
which was like a Hippocratic oath, one had to let 
them die! 

I was to learn in time that the practice had ad- 
vantages of a far greater value than administer- 
ing to one’s self-importance, for a careful and 
consecutive reading kept all the details of the 
novel fresh in one’s mind—a freshness that the 
novelist himself had sometimes lost. He had 
often elaborated certain chapters and curtailed 


others, forgetting in the long intervals of his writ- 
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ing how the changes had affected parts hitherto 
set down. Thus I have known a heroine to pass 
through half a novel as ‘‘Margaret,’’ only to ap- 
pear in the following chapter as ‘‘Catherine,”’ 
and thus go on to the end of the story. I have 
marked one entering a crowded room clothed in 
gray, and a dozen pages later go forth in blue; 
and eyes that were once blue without comment 
become brown. Sometimes the author, having ap- 
parently cut out some earlier passage, had left 
hanging in air a later reference to the lost inci- 
dent, to the mystification of his readers. 

At that early period every properly conducted 
magazine was expected to present to its public 
two long serial novels every year, and Howells’s 
‘The Rise of Silas Lapham’’ and James’s ‘‘The 
Bostonians’? were appearing in ‘‘The Century”’ 
when I joined the editorial staff in July, 1885. 
The first came to an end the following month, and 
consequently did not fall in my way; but I early 
tried my hand on that part of ‘‘The Bostonians”’ 
that was still unpublished, and had finished it long 
before the summer was over. 

Periodically, it was the habit of Mr. Johnson 
to settle himself to the absorbing task of arrang- 
ing a tentative schedule of the magazine for six 
months in advance. Only the groundwork of each 
number would be laid out, for no one could be 
wholly certain of the future or know what new 
conditions might arise to disturb even the most 
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attractive table of contents; but one could be 
reasonably sure concerning general articles for 
which illustrations had been planned, and serials, 
of course, would continue through consecutive 
numbers until they were brought to a close. He 
was thus engaged one day in the early autumn of 
my first year, when suddenly he called across the 
quiet room: 

‘*Carey! Oh, Carey, does ‘The Bostonians’ 
end in February?’’ 

‘**Yes,’’ replied Carey, not looking up from his 
own work. ‘‘James says it does, and so does 
Tooker, and they ought to know: they are the 
only ones who have ever read it.’’ 

I had read it indeed, but with mixed emotions. 
I was delighted with the author’s craftsmanship, 
his search, like that of his master Flaubert, for 
the one perfect word, the one perfect phrase, that 
alone would express the thought that he had in 
mind; his tireless pursuit, like that of his other 
master George Eliot, for the motives that inspired 
all the actions of the persons of his drama; his 
fidelity in presenting the realism of the subdued 
background against which they played out their 
several parts of disclosing their motives: but was 
not all this, one questioned, too clamorous an or- 
chestral accompaniment for the slender thread of 
song that it was supposed to accompany? It was 
a new kind of story, ‘‘art for art’s’’ sake with a 
vengeance, where an extraordinary metaphysical 
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talent, working to an artistic end, presented an 
admirable analytical study of character as devel- 
oped through motives; but could one call it a 
novel? It was the sort of thing that, like olives, 
found favor only through an acquired taste, and 
clearly, in Carey’s belief, which was merely the 
reflection of the common opinion of the office, the 
readers of ‘‘The Century’’ had not yet acquired 
it. James’s preoccupation with the analysis of 
character was displayed in the opening words 
of ‘‘The Bostonians’’: 

‘¢ ‘Olive will come down in about ten minutes; 
she told me to tell you that. About ten; that is 
~exactly like Olive. Neither five nor fifteen, and 
yet not ten exactly, but either nine or eleven.’ ’’ 

And this search for motives was continuous, 
and pursued by James with a self-centered in- 
tensity that never took the readers into his confi- 
dence—indeed, it was always his habit to ignore 
the reader—or gave an inkling of his own predi- 
lections or prejudices. This was what he saw or 
heard, he seemed to imply; one must not expect to 
find bias in the account. This new method could 
not appear otherwise than cold-blooded to readers 
who had been accustomed to a different treatment 
from their favorite authors, the pauses by the 
way in which, in the face of approaching dangers 
and perplexities, Dickens had been wont to whis- 
per his loud asides of encouragement, and Thack- 
eray had been confidentially philosophical. And 
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when all the metaphysical analysis was ended, 
and the contending motives had worked them- 
selves out, and readers felt the right to expect 
some assurance of future peace, the happy release 
from suspense that they had learned to expect 
in the last chapter, the last paragraph, of long- 
loved novels,—the ‘‘ And they lived happily ever 
after,’’ or, ‘‘And on her lover’s arm she leant,’’ 
and that sort of thing,—James, at the end of 
‘*The Bostonians,’’ could dismiss his lovers, and 
his readers, with this: 

** “Ah, now I am glad!’ said Verena, when they 
reached the street. But though she was glad, he 
presently discovered that, beneath her hood, she 
was in tears. It is to be feared that with the 
union, so far from brilliant, into which she was 
about to enter, these were not the last she was 
destined to shed.’’ 

But it was all good literature, and no instructed 
reader, however much he might deplore the tend- 
ency of James as a novelist to leave so many 
things hanging in the air, as it were, could alto- 
gether ignore him. Least of all did our younger 
writers close their eyes to his art and method. 
He appeared at one time in the way to become the 
originator of a new school, and indeed there are 
those yet living who, having caught at his manner 
in a fashion, are still following it as best they can, 
though, it must be confessed, at a measurable dis- 
tance. In addition to his alluring style, it was to 
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his followers not the least of his attractions that 
he was our greatest realist, though not of the 
more sordid aspects of life that are commonly 
thought of as giving a name to the genre; for real- 
ism was in the air, already made popular by our 
own local-colorists, and belatedly making its 
appearance to us in Dostoyevsky, Zola, Verga, 
and other Old-World novelists. He had possibly 
taken that road through his own recognition of 
the fact that in his remarkable talent for acute 
observation lay his greatest potential asset as a 
novelist; once taken, it became in the end a pas- 
sion with him to depict life truly, undisturbed by 
any temptation to heighten the interest of, or 
make more intense, his work by the use of ab- 
normal situations or crises. Side by side with 
this aim went his rigid theory that the novelist 
should hold himself aloof from his creation. 
Thus it showed itself as impersonal and dispas- 
sionate as the working out of the binomial the- 
orem, a fact that lost him many readers, though 
not the appreciation of critics more literate. The 
general reader charged him with being dull, and 
though few could deny that his situations were 
often humorously conceived and many of his char- 
acters were humorous, in his almost unhuman de- 
tachment from his work and his refusal to take 
. his readers into his confidence they found color 
for their belief that it was no more than a mar- 
velous capacity for accurate reporting that gave 
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him the power to disclose to others what he him- 
self could not perceive. 

And then to the general reader it seemed dis- 
tinctly lacking in humor to be so concerned, so 
clamorously concerned indeed, with his artistic 
background. It appeared old-maidish, a state 
that is not commonly thought of as being sub- 
jectively humorous. One gets his concern in his 
notes, his letters, his books themselves—his inter- 
national novels, with their expatriated Americans 
echoing his own discontent. For himself Amer- 
ica was hopeless. He knew that; but he knew, 
too, that great literary art had always drawn its 
inspiration from its native soil. That was his 
dilemma—to set the stage for the puppets of 
his brain before the vast, empty, and uncongenial 
background of American traditions or before the 
rich, but alien, background of the Old World. In 
the end America lost. He went to Italy, thrilled 
at first with the joy of its sunshine, its art, its 
storied past. But its life eluded him. He could 
not hope to find the material for the metaphysi- 
cal motives of his kind in the chance innkeeper, 
the waiter who poured his wine, the maid who 
brought the water for his bath: the class he 
sought he did not meet. He found his Roderick 
Hudson, searching, like himself, for the ideal 
background for his esthetic soul; his Daisy Muller, 
whom, through his own incommunicativeness, his 
countrymen misunderstood: but neither was what 
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he sought. That was artistic atmosphere, and 
that Italy would not give. 

He sought it then in Paris, rejoicing at first to 
be at the fountainhead of his art, to meet Tur- 
genieff and Flaubert and Maupassant, for all 
were happily accessible. They were accessible, 
cock-sure, and communicative, but not intercom- 
municative: they would take nothing from him. 

With an intense longing to be in England, 
among the stolid-minded English-speaking folk, 
with almost animosity for the self-centered 
French, he left Paris. With lingering detail he 
tells how England received him. Even after 
eighteen years every small circumstance of those 
hours of approach and arrival was as vivid to 
him as if the solemnity of an opening era breathed 
upon it. From the first moment of his landing 
at Liverpool the perception of the English char- 
acter of all his surroundings was a surprise. It 
gave him a certain exalted feeling of wonder that 
England should be as English as, for his enter- 
tainment, she took the trouble to be. He lingered 
a whole day under the low-hanging sky of murky 
Liverpool, and did not go up to London until the 
next morning, journeying then by the slowest of 
Sunday trains, and descending from his coach at 
Huston Station only after dusk had already set 
in. The long ride in his stuffy four-wheeler to 
his selected hotel, the one known spot in all the 
wilderness of the vast city that had any definite- 
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ness for him, was not lovely,—he confessed, in- 
deed, was horrible,—but there was the immensity 
of London. Its immensity was the great fact, and 
that was its charm. And there were its vast 
throngs of settled people, its predetermined tra- 
ditions stretching back into the remote past. 

The wonder was still with him the next day 
when, in passing under Temple Bar and drawing 
near to St. Paul’s, two lines from ‘‘Henry Hs- 
mond’’—‘‘that incomparable novel’’ he calls it 
—repeated themselves in his mind as he saw the 
statue of Queen Anne, looking very small and 
black. It was, he said, a thrilling thought that 
young Esmond also had viewed the same statue. 
All history appeared living again, and the con- 
tinuity of things to vibrate through his mind. 
Realist as he was, one thinks, in reading the 
passage, that he was also a romantic, and one 
wonders if, in putting behind him certain rich 
qualities of poetic value seen in his earlier work, 
he did not put behind him things he well might 
have cherished. 

In at least an artistic sense he had returned to 
America in ‘‘The Bostonians,’’ finding here again 
his background eluding him. He had come back 
to his native soil for it, to Boston itself; but the 
background was not the real Boston: it was only 
a fleeting, effervescent shadow playing for a mo- 
ment over the vast and indestructible solidity of 
that new and open-minded Athenian city. And 
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lacking the proper background, his art was 
ineffective. 

If his significant characteristic as a great novel- 
ist lay in the fact that he was a psychological 
genius working out his problems unperturbed by 
any concern in humanity, and human emotions 
entered into them only so far as they gave him the 
necessary material upon which to exercise his 
talent for analyzing motives, one is willing enough 
to believe that this narrowing of his field came 
about through his own conviction of its right- 
ness, though not without the feeling that for him 
it was a comparatively easy matter. For from 
all the sources that one has at command comes 
the evidence that he himself was singularly un- 
emotional by nature. His rigid devotion to his 
theory of the art of the novelist, his impartial 
treatment of his characters, his aloofness from 
his readers, his real or apparent lack of humor, 
his selection of essentially impassive situations 
for the groundwork of his novels—all these ap- 
pear as the natural corollaries of an inherently 
unemotional personality. There is also the evi- 
dence conveyed by the involutions of his later 
manner—his concern to run down to its last mean- 
ing and significance every thought he expressed. 
It became in the end a whimsy, not art, and 
akin to the eccentricities of certain atrophied, 
elderly unmarried people. 

In his account of the conversation that took 
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place between Conrad and himself while he was 
executing a portrait-sketch of the former, Walter 
Tittle gives evidence that bears on this point. 
Conrad, who knew James well and greatly ad- 
mired his work, said that James had declared to 
him that, in the devotion to his art, a novelist 
should never marry. While disagreeing with him 
as to a general application of the rule, Conrad 
felt that, owing to his temperament, James had 
doubtless been wise to remain a bachelor. Nev- 
ertheless, he thought that he had a taking way 
with children, and related to Tittle an incident 
that appeared to substantiate the opinion. His 
youngest child had entered the room where James 
sat talking to him in his solemn, portentous way, 
and, contrary to his usual merrily insinuating ap- 
proach, stopped short and gazed up at James as 
though fascinated, apparently listening intently 
to every word he said. Without pausing in his 
talk, and much in the manner of one not really 
seeing the child, James reached out and drew him 
up to his lap; and, though usually violently op- 
posed to being fondled by strangers, there he sat 
in a cramped position, intently staring up into 
the face of the visitor until he rose to depart, still 
without noting the child beyond the bare act of 
drawing him up to his lap. To Conrad the inci- 
dent appeared to indicate a common sympathy 
between him and children. Probably it was noth- 
ing of the sort. To James the child’s entrance 
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had more likely been merely an interruption to 
one of his long and involved sentences, which he 
always disregarded, and he had summarily re- 
moved him in the most effective way; while the 
child had displayed an unusual attitude because 
he was confronted by a new experience. Like all 
bright young children, who are preternaturally 
wise in noting the difference between sympathetic 
and unsympathetic strangers, he here found him- 
self face to face with a new species of man, a sort 
of lusus nature, a being wholly remote from either 
sympathy or distaste. 

As essentially a realist as his great contempo- 
rary James, Howells displayed no such concern 
with the proper atmosphere of his novels. Un- 
doubtedly, James’s was in part due to his liberty 
to select whatsoever background appeared to 
him most congenial; for an unlimited latitude 
of choice begets fastidiousness. But fastidious- 
ness was not likely to be a trait of a boy whose 
equipment for his art had been gained by toiling 
long hours and years before a printing-case in a 
raw little Middle-West town, and who had sub- 
sequently approached the status of a novelist by 
the stepping-stones of a series of fortuitous op- 
portunities. He had begun his literary life, like 
many another cheerful youth, by exercising his 
mind in composing the saddest of sad poems, and 
he had served a brief apprenticeship as a re- 
porter and news editor in the capital city of his 
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State, Ohio, when in 1860 he wrote a life of Lin- 
coln, a campaign effort that was sufficiently no- 
ticed in political high places to secure him the 
consulship at Venice in the autumn of the next 
year. Venice! What other port in all the round 
world could have been more of an inspiration to 
an untraveled young poet of the West at that pe- 
riod! What to his mind a greater good fortune 
than to be permitted to linger awhile in that alien 
retreat of enchanted beauty! 

From that sojourn came in due time his ‘‘ Vene- 
tian Life’’ and ‘‘Italian Journeys.’’ They are 
still well worth reading; they disclose the germs 
of the author’s finished workmanship, his acute 
observation, his ironical humor, though hardly of 
the boisterous sort that later, in ‘‘The Innocents 
Abroad,’’ was to be hailed as distinctly Ameri- 
can. Howells had already been for a year the 
editor of ‘‘The Atlantic’’ when, in 1872, he pub- 
lished ‘‘Their Wedding Journey,’’ which was not 
a novel at all, though it held in a disjointed mass 
all the essential elements of the type of novel that 
he was subsequently to make his own. It was as 
if he had here gathered about him all his possible 
material, but, still doubtful of himself, had hesi- 
tated to give form to his edifice. 

In the period between the publication of ‘‘ Their 
Wedding Journey”’ and ‘‘The Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham,’’ or a round dozen years, he had taken his 
assured position as the chief of our novelists. 
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He was no longer doubtful or curious; he knew 
perfectly well what he purposed to do, what limi- 
tations he would prescribe for himself. He 
would be a realist, indeed, but realism to him 
meant the depicting of the more general phases 
of human existence, which ordinarily do not 
touch tragedy. He had, too, a very definite opin- 
ion of the attitude a novelist should take toward 
his art: it was his duty to preserve a proper de- 
corum. Thus he declared of the novelist: 

‘‘He can no longer expect to be received on the 
ground_of entertainment only; he assumes a 
higher function, something like that of a physician 
or a priest, and they expect him to be bound by 
laws as sacred as those of such professions; they 
hold him solemnly pledged not to betray them or 
abuse their confidence. If he will accept the con- 
ditions, they give him their confidence, and he 
may then treat to his greater honor, and not at all 
to his disadvantage, of such experiences, such 
relations of men and women as George Eliot 
treats.in ‘Adam Bede,’ in ‘Daniel Deronda,’ in 
‘Romola,’ in almost all her books; such as Haw- 
thorne treats in ‘The Scarlet Letter’; such as 
Dickens treats in ‘David Copperfield’; such as 
Thackeray treats in ‘Pendennis,’ and glances at 
in every one of his fictions; such as most of the 
masters of English fiction have at some time 
treated more or less openly. It is quite false or 
quite mistaken to suppose that our novels have 
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left untouched these most important realities of 
life. They have not only made them their stock in 
trade; they have kept a true perspective in regard 
to them; they have relegated them in their 
pictures of life to the space and place they occupy 
in life itself, as we know it in England and 
Amerieca.’’ 

Yet it was not the aspect of life that he was 
wont to treat, and against the distorted view, the 
indecorous view, of which he was here protesting. 
His main concern as a novelist was with human- 
ity, and in his clear recognition of his own keen 
insight into character, his gift for the lighter 
form of satire, which mainly expended itself on 
the general personal weaknesses or foibles of his 
kind, his kindly, tolerant nature, he wisely limited 
himself to that plane of emotion that was the ter- 
rain upon which most mortals pass their lives. 
He, like James, had found in Boston the back- 
ground of his novel of the period when I entered 
‘“‘The Century,’’—‘‘The Rise of Silas Lapham,”’ 
—though with a far happier result. For there, 
in the Brahmin class and in the naively ambi- 
tious, but socially cowed, dwellers of Nankeen 
Square, he had the material upon which to exer- 
cise the qualities of his peculiar genius. He had, 
indeed, more, for in the character of Silas Lap- 
ham, with no assistance from unexpected crises 
or catastrophes or deviations from the ordinary 
course of events, out of the man’s weaknesses and 
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hurt pride and self-deceptions and sophistries of 
his harassed conscience, he somehow created an 
heroic figure. The book, indeed, was his greatest 
work. In its rounded completeness, its sanity, its 
wholesome restraint, its craftsmanship, it stands 
alone in our national literature. 

‘‘Silas Lapham’’ had ended its course in the 
magazine in August, 1885, and in their exultation 
in its possession the editors had urged the author 
on to anew novel. Thus six months later we be- 
gan the publication of ‘‘The Minister’s Charge.”’ 
The scene of the story was also laid in Boston, 
but a-different Boston, with wider levels of so- 
ciety than Howells was accustomed to depict. 
. This broadening of his stage to permit the group- 
ing of his raw country boy with poetic aspiration 
who was destined to work out his salvation 
through various forms of unskilled labor, his fac- 
tory girls, his charitable upper-class altruists, 
his dwellers in the cheaper class of family hotel, 
and even the stray waifs of his municipal lodging- 
house, gave him the varied material needed for 
the theme of the story—the interlocking duty of a 
common responsibility for one another. If the 
characters, on the whole, were not so attractive 
as those that Howells usually selected, one found 
his usual craftsmanship, his skill in delineating 
life, his humor, his extraordinary fidelity in the 
use of dialectical variants of common speech. I 
recall no editorial disappointment with the novel, 
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and only a deep and general regret when, shortly 
after, Mr. Howells’s engagement with ‘‘Harper’s 
Magazine’’ took him from the ranks of our most 
esteemed contributors. It was only after a gen- 
eration had passed that we received him back in 
‘“The Leatherwood God.’’ In the changed world 
of fiction we had a moment of rejoicing. 

Perhaps women less frequently than men ac- 
quiesced in the opinion that Mr. Howells pos- 
sessed an extraordinary gift for portraying the 
idiosynerasies peculiar to the sexes. His revela- 
tions of the various ways in which intuition en- 
ters into the opinions of women delighted men, 
having dimly felt something of the kind on oc- 
casions when they had opposed their own accred- 
ited ability for logical reasoning to that myste- 
rious possession of the other sex. Perhaps the 
fact that it was mysterious made intuition amen- 
able to a certain sort of sensitiveness on the part 
of its possessors. I do not know. His illustra- 
tions of that quality of the feminine mind have 
always appeared to me as wholly good-natured, 
and in no sense a proof that he had a low opin- 
ion of woman’s intellect. And surely he was not 
blind to the foibles of men or to their peculiar 
mental qualities. In ‘‘The Lady of the Aroos- 
took,’’ Lydia, in conversation with Stanisford on 
the deck of the vessel bearing them to Europe, 
discloses the fact that her father had died of 
consumption. 
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‘Oh! said Stanisford, softly. Then he 
added, with the tact of his sex: ‘Miss Blood, 
you must n’t take cold, sitting out here with me. 
This wind is chilly. Shall I go below and get 
you some more wraps?’ ”’ 

And does not Colonel Lapham, riding his high 
horse of pride, frequently put his family to shame 
or excite their gentle or exasperated derision? 
He was talking with his wife of the Coreys. 

‘« «They did n’t seem stuck up,’ urged his wife. 

“« «They no need to—with you, I could buy him 
and sell him, twice over.’ 

‘“‘Thé answer satisfied Mrs. Lapham rather 
with the fact than with her husband. ‘Well, I 
guess I would n’t brag, Silas,’ she said.’’ 

And again, showing his new house to young 
Corey: 

‘* *Yes,’ said Lapham, ‘I go in for using the 
best rooms in your house yourself. If people 
come to stay with you, they can put up with the 
second best. Though we don’t intend to have 
any second best. There ain’t going to an un- 
pleasant room in the whole house, from top to 
bottom.’ 

‘¢ ¢Oh, I wish papa would n’t brag so!’ breathed 
Irene to her sister, where they stood a little apart 
looking away together. 

‘‘The Colonel went on. ‘No, sir,’ he swelled 
out, ‘I have gone in for making a regular job of 
it. I’ve got the best architect in Boston, and 
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I’m building a house to suit myself. And if 
money can do it, I guess I ’m going to be suited.’ ”’ 

In reality, he had fought against all the plans 
of his architect, and had submitted in dumb be- 
wilderment before the mysterious assurance of 
the instructed art instinct. 

Well, so most of us, I fear, in our uplifted mo- 
ments, put our wives and daughters to shame by 
our momentary lapses from humility. I am not 
going to dislike Colonel Lapham because he was 
sometimes too assertive or given to self-decep- 
tion. It is partly because of his faults that we 
admire him: he is intensely human. And it is 
thus with Mr. Howells’s women: I feel they are 
human. Many of them I admire, admire tremen- 
dously. And I believe in their intuitions, and 
admire them also, though never have I pretended 
to understand them. 

Howells did not have that unsympathetic habit 
of James of betraying his readers: he rarely left 
his novels unfinished. If he did not go so far as 
to marshal all his characters on the stage, before 
the final curtain, and summarize their happy fu- 
ture to the third generation, as the softer-hearted 
Victorians often did, he at least was wont to give 
us a hint of the outcome. Once, in speaking of 
James’s indifference to his readers on this point, 
he said: 

‘‘T own that I like a finished story; but, then, 
also I like those which Mr. James seems not to 
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finish. This is probably the position of most of 
his readers, who cannot very logically account for 
either preference.’’ 

Indeed, we cannot. Logically, we might easily 
finish the stories ourselves, to our own satisfac- 
tion, since we all have a common possession in 
the parts unwritten; but in this matter we are 
all children at heart, and the insatiable curiosity 
of childhood follows us even into our make- 
believe world. 

One Friday morning, early in the life of ‘‘The 
Century,’’ one of its editors called at the office of 
the ‘‘Hearth and Home,’’ which Dr. Edward Eg- 
gleston was at that time editing. 

‘‘Doctor,’’ he said, ‘‘I will stop here on Mon- 
day morning next and get a story from you for 
our Thanksgiving number.’’ 

‘‘But I have never written stories for grown-up 
people,’’ the doctor replied; ‘‘only for children.’’ 

Nevertheless, the editor insisted that he would 
call for the story on Monday morning. It was 
ready for him. The name of the story was ‘‘Hul- 
dah the Help,’’ and it had an immediate popular- 
ity. The editors of ‘‘The Century”’ always took 
pride in the fact that to this incident Dr. Eggles- 
ton ascribed the impulse that began his career 
as a writer of fiction. 

‘*Huldah the Help’’ had appeared in the mag- 
azine in the issue for December, 1870, the second 
number that was offered to the public, and the in- 
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cident is illuminating not only as a side-light that 
it throws on the paucity of material and the hap- 
hazard quality of the fiction that the new maga- 
zine had at its command, but also on that mys- 
terious thing, the favor of the public. For ‘‘Hul- 
dah the Help’’ was popular, as the stream of 
short stories and novels that was shortly to flow 
from that apparently shallow head-water was for 
along time popular. Yet that initial short story, 
so entirely unpremeditated, so hastily written, 
was all that one might have expected: it was ama- 
teurish in conception and form, barren and com- 
monplace in its incidents. Dr. Eggleston never 
displayed that intangible gift for creating illu- 
sion, and for a long time it was to be seen that 
his local color was brought into his fiction not as 
a fluid element of the whole, but rather as de- 
tached asides and after-thoughts. He was not 
so inept as not to select for his mise en scéne the 
regions long familiarly known by him, and ac- 
curately known. Indeed, he was a keen observer ; 
his main difficulty lay in the fact that he was an 
amateur in his art and did not discriminate be- 
tween his different kinds of material and their 
relative uses. In his eagerness to disclose his 
complete familiarity with the rude and, indeed, 
half-barbarie rural life he depicted, he left the 
framework and rafters of his dream house of life 
as open to view as his clapboards and shingles. 
A more assured artist would have permitted his 
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public, seeing the clapboards and shingles, to take 
the framework and rafters for granted. 

His well known novel ‘‘Roxy,’’ opening in ‘‘The 
Century’’ in November, 1877, thus began: 

“You would have known it was a holiday in 
the county-seat village of Luzerne, had you 
fallen in with a party of country boys dressed in 
white cotton shirts and trowsers of blue jeans, 
who hurried along the road at sunrise, to the 
summit of the hill that overlooks the town. You 
might have guessed that it was an occasion of 
merry-making by the eager speech and over- 
reaching steps of the boys, hastening, boy-like, 
hours beforehand to the scene of anticipated ex- 
citement, trembling lest some happening of in- 
terest should be unseen by them. Job’s war- 
horse was never so eager for the fray.’’ 

Yet, though the opening of the novel proceeded 
in this fashion for a long magazine page, neither 
the boys nor their activities had aught to do with 
the story, and, the descriptive piece of meaning- 
less local color being ended, they passed into 
oblivion. 

Dr. Eggleston had gained much in the ten years 
that lay between the appearance of ‘‘Roxy’’ and 
‘‘The Graysons,’’ his next novel to be published 
in ‘‘The Century.’’ His craftsmanship was bet- 
ter, his style more assured and more literary, 
though his rudimentary attempts to analyze char- 
acteristics and motives were still obviously mere 
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foot-notes to the chronicled activities of the bee 
sons of the drama. The book was readable. 
Abraham Lincoln, as a young lawyer, had been 
brought into the story, and his conduct of the 
murder trial and the long series of events that 
led up to the triumphant acquittal brought in an 
element of acute curiosity and interest. 

Dr. Eggleston never concerned himself with 
the refinements of his art—with the development 
of character or with the search for the hidden 
springs of motives. His work was based upon 
fundamental emotions. His actors were good or 
bad, energetic or lazy, open-hearted or shifty: 
upon these simple and obvious factors he con- 
structed his direct and by no means subtle tales. 

It is obvious that in his later work he had been 
deeply interested in the local-color movement of 
the period preceding the publication of ‘‘The 
Graysons,’’ and its preciseness he had emulated 
in the opening paragraph of this novel: 

‘‘The place of the beginning of this story was 
a country neighborhood on a shore, you may call 
it so, that divided a forest and prairie in central 
Illinois. The time was nearly a lifetime ago. 
An orange-colored sun going down behind the 
thrifty orchard of young apple-trees on John Al- 
baugh’s farm, put into shadow the front of a 
dwelling which had stood in wind and weather 
long enough to have lost the raw look of newness, 
and to have its tints so softened that it had be- 
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come a part of the circumjacent landscape. The 
pheebe-bird, locally known as the pewee, had just 
finished calling from the top of the large barn, 
and a belated harvest-fly, or singing locust, as 
the people call him, was yet filling the warm air 
with the most summery of all summery notes— 
notes that seem to be felt as well as heard, push- 
ing one another faster and yet faster through the 
quivering atmosphere, and then dying away by 
degrees into languishing, long-drawn, and at last 
barely audible vibrations.”’ 

More literary than the opening of ‘‘Roxy’’ and 
more distinctively an accurate picture, the de- 
scription was as completely alien to the book it 
introduced as was that in the former novel. 
Like the ‘‘solitary horseman’’ popular in still 
earlier novels, it had served its chief purpose in 
being the traditional flourish with which all nov- 
els properly came into the world. The eager 
reader could rejoice that they were not so pro- 
longed as those in which Scott and Cooper and 
other earlier writers had indulged. 

Of all Dr. Eggleston’s novels, I cared least for 
‘The Faith-Doctor,’’ the last to appear in ‘‘The 
Century.’’ In some manner I must have be- 
trayed to him some inkling of this lack of appre- 
ciation, for in the copy of the book that he gave 
me I find this inscription: ‘‘To Mr. L. F. Tooker. 
This is in memory of the trouble I have given 
you. Kdw. Eggleston. 1891.’’ In reality, he 
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gave no one trouble, for he was always grateful 
for suggestions, and disturbed himself not at all 
with normal corrections. Closely associated with 
the editors from the first days of the magazine, 
he was one of the most familiar figures to ap- 
pear in the office, and few indeed were more pleas- 
ant to meet. He had a head that was most leon- 
ine in aspect and a deep-toned voice that so easily 
might have become a leonine roar, but never did. 
Both head and voice were misapplied local color: 
he was the most genial and kindly of men. 

He was not without a certain high self- 
appreciation of his own abilities, in the expres- 
sion of which he was sometimes almost naive; but 
the trait in him carried with it none of the capac- 
ity to arouse irritation in others that it some- 
times has in narrower or less disingenuous men. 
In him it appeared merely a part of his frank and 
genial open-mindedness, which permitted him to 
disclose thoughts that most of us ordinarily hold 
in secret. Self-appreciation is far wider than any 
expression of it. It was in speaking of self- 
appreciation and the homage due to renown that 
the author relates in ‘‘The Education of Henry 
Adams”’ this story. Adams had met Monckton 
Milnes at Geneva, ‘‘bubbling with delight at a call 
he had made on Hugo: ‘I was shown into a 
large room,’ he said, ‘with women and men seated 
in chairs against the walls, and Hugo at one end 
throned. Noone spoke. At last Hugo raised his 
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voice solemnly, and uttered the words: ‘‘Quant 
& moi, je crois en Dieu!’’ Silence followed. 
Then a woman responded as if in deep medita- 
tion: ‘‘Chose sublime! Un Dieu qui croit en 
Dieu 122 99-9 

Adams had declared that such homage was not 
possible, though one’s intentions might be good, 
in London. Neither is it possible in America. 
When I read that passage, my thoughts went 
back to that day long ago, already described in 
part in these papers, when, with my pocket 
charged with my poems, I had been goaded to 
seek Dr. Eggleston for advice. I had gone, as 
it chanced, on the night when he regularly re- 
ceived his parishioners, and entering the room 
late, found the company already gathered, and 
seated in much the same fashion as in Adams’s 
story, with the doctor facing it from his arm- 
chair in front of the fire-place. 

There was far from being the same silent ado- 
ration and the same pontifical attitude, but there 
was a shadow of the substance. David Adee, a 
well known book-collector of that period, whom 
I at least knew by sight as a chance visitor in 
my home town, was there, and naturally the talk 
had turned to books. And how laughingly, as a 
reader of books and especially of old books, Dr. 
Eggleston had scoffed at the cult of lovers of 
uncut pages and other eccentricities of book- 
collecting, and how we—temporarily, I had as- 
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sumed the role of an inarticulate parishioner, a 
pose for which I was admirably fitted—mur- 
mured and twittered our delighted appreciation 
of his hits! And how benignly he beamed on us 
all! Mr. Adee sat smilingly on in his isolation, 
apparently not a whit disturbed. Appreciation 
of his point of view was to come long after, when 
his books were sold at high prices. 

Yet Dr. Eggleston had done much to justify his 
belief in himself. Novelist, editor, preacher, es- 
sayist, historian, he had touched with all his 
power all sides of the pleasant art of living. He 
wrote voluminously on all manners of subjects, 
though most admirably, I think, on colonial cus- 
toms and life. His long series of papers in ‘‘The 
Century’’ on the subject I often chance upon, and, 
pausing for a moment to glance at them, speedily 
become lost in some forgotten, but interesting, 
detail. Once I asked him why he, too, had not 
been drawn into writing a historical novel of our 
colonial days. He said that he preferred to write 
of times and places and people he himself had 
known; and he repeated the story told of Thack- 
eray when searching for material for ‘‘The Vir- 
ginians.’? He was not so much concerned, he 
had declared, with knowing that Washington had 
been given to the wearing of buff waistcoats as 
with knowing if he bespattered them with snuff 
from his snuff-box. Details of that sort, Dr. 
Eggleston said, one did not come upon often in 
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books, though erroneous settings were frequent 
enough; and he gave me an illustration of one. 
Novelists and even historians were always de- 
seribing stately manor-houses built with brick 
brought from England or Holland. He said it 
was all a myth. There were kilns and clay in 
America, and the colonial ships were too few and 
small to bring in such heavy and bulky cargoes 
when all their carrying capacity was needed 
for freight difficult or impossible to obtain in 
the New World. He himself, he declared, had 
searched long, as many others had done, but had 
never found an old invoice or bill of lading to 
prove that a single brick had ever been brought 
to colonial America. 


CHAPTER XI 
FAIRY-TALES AND PLAUSIBILITY 


OW, one may have a deeply rooted distaste 

for editorial ‘‘blurbs’’ on the ground of 
their undiscriminating and wasteful consumption 
of superlatives, yet take a certain ironical pleas- 
ure in them because of the childlike naiveté of 
the faith they seemingly display. Does the sup- 
posedly astute editor really believe that readers 
can be deceived by fine words, or is his extrava- 
gant praise of his wares merely a rhetorical ges- 
ture of desperation, clear evidence of the fact 
that, having been surprised in the embarrassing 
position of having no fuel for his stove, like Colo- 
nel Sellers, he is prepared to brazen it out with 
his flaming candle of eloquence? I sometimes 
wonder why some young genius, soured by the 
refusal of publishers to give to the public his own 
offerings, does not take his revenge by making 
a volume of their introductory praises of books 
that have died untimely, with carefully tabulated 
facts of their brief careers. It might easily be- 
come amusing reading as well as a restraining 
force. Publishers might not care to see their 


chickens come home to roost in such fashion. 
253 
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We think of the ‘‘blurbs’’ of editors as modern 
innovations, but I had been led to the thought of 
them by noting that the very first number of ‘‘The 
Century’’ contained an example of no mean qual- 
ity. Despite its avowed ambition to become a 
national institution and foster a national litera- 
ture, ‘‘The Century,’’ then ‘‘Scribner’s Monthly,’’ 
had gone to Scotland for its first serial novel, 
George MacDonald’s ‘‘Wilfrid Cumbermede.”’ 
One may believe that MacDonald’s pietistic ten- 
dencies may in part have influenced Dr. Holland 
in making the choice, but Samuel W. Duffield, in 
an appreciation of MacDonald’s work in that 
same first number, gives other and more explicit 
reasons; for, among other high attributes as a 
novelist, he compares MacDonald with Scott, 
Dickens, and Thackeray as being equally pure- 
minded, claims that ‘‘he writes better English 
(because more imaginative and loftier) than 
Charles Reade ...and while Wilkie Collins 
outdoes him in plot, he outdoes Wilkie Collins and 
the rest of the plotters in delicacy and sweetness 
of touch.’’ High praise indeed! 

It has long been a tradition of the office that a 
dearth of native writers of fiction in 1870 had 
driven ‘‘The Century’’ so far afield, yet through- 
out the year following that date, ‘‘Harper’s,’’ 
which, as a matter of preference and policy, 
sought the work of the great English masters of 
fiction, gave as its leading serial a novel, ‘‘The 
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American Baron,’’ by James de Mille, a Cana- 
dian writer, it is true, though educated in this 
country; while ‘‘The Atlantic,’’ with prodigal 
hand, printed three serial stores, one by J. W. De 
Forest, an American with a growing reputation at 
the time, and two by the men who, by a strange 
coincidence, were to be the authors of the novels 
that were to appear in ‘‘The Century’’ when I 
joined its staff fourteen years later—W. D. How- 
ells and Henry James. From ‘‘Their Wedding 
Journey’’ and ‘‘A Passionate Pilgrim”’ to ‘‘The 
Rise of Silas Lapham’’ and ‘‘The Bostonians’’ 
both had traveled a long road upward, yet even in 
those initial adventures in ‘‘The Atlantic’? they 
displayed greater promise than ever was shown 
by MacDonald as a novelist, though he had done 
admirable work, was a profound religious phi- 
losopher, and possessed poetic imagination. In- 
deed, ‘‘A Passionate Pilgrim’’ revealed an apti- 
tude for creating dramatic situations that James, 
in his later theory of the art of fiction, steadily, 
and perhaps unwisely, suppressed. 

It seems curious that though the editors had 
beaten their tom-toms lustily at the coming of 
MacDonald, and on other occasions had exhibited 
no abnormal reluctance to cry their wares, they 
could sing very small indeed, and even belittle the 
effort they were about to make as something not 
at all out of the ordinary, when, in October, 1884, 
they could announce in this far from sanguine 
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strain the coming of what was to prove the great- 
est triumph of the magazine: 

‘‘In the November ‘Century’ (the initial is- 
sue in the new year of the magazine) will appear 
the first of a new series of illustrated papers on 
the Civil War. Or perhaps we should speak of 
this new series as a carefully organized continua- 
tion of the war articles which have appeared from 
time to time in the magazine since the publication 
of the notable ‘Great South’ papers. Our read- 
ers can hardly have forgotten—’’ And the edi- 
torial goes on to mention the several unrelated ar- 
ticles more or less concerning the war that had 
appeared in the past of the magazine. 

Now, though Mr. Roswell Smith was a man of 
far-sighted mental vision and bold almost to the 
point of riskiness, and furthermore had himself 
originated the ‘‘Great South’’ papers, he doubted 
that the proposed War Series would be of mate- 
rial advantage to the magazine, which he thought 
had attained its potential growth. Nevertheless, 
though it might prove to be an expensive proj- 
ect, in his reluctance to hamper the free will of 
the editors he gave his consent to the undertak- 
ing. Perhaps his attitude lessened their opti- 
mism and subconsciously dictated the drab an- 
nouncement above quoted. Even the most hope- 
ful of them could not have dreamed for a mo- 
ment that the War Series would be the success 
that it actually was, and in the face of Mr. Ros- 
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well Smith’s spirit of aloofness, probably they 
had hesitated to announce the enterprise with a 
fanfare of trumpets, lest, in the event of its fail- 
ure, they sink deeper into the mire than they were 
in the muck. For generous-minded and uncriti- 
cal as he was, he was a towering personage in that 
company of young men, and his disapproval or 
non-acquiescence, enforced by failure, was not a 
thing they would lightly court. 

But it was a success beyond all their hopes. 
Even when I came to the office eight months later, 
that bustling moment when the tide of their 
triumph was daily rising higher and higher, I 
used to faney that an atmosphere of stunned sur- 
prise still hung over the whole editorial corps; as 
if, though they had hoped for success, they had 
been overwhelmed by its stupendousness: they 
were manifestly elated, yet humbled. Of course 
I, a raw young recruit, was overwhelmed—over- 
whelmed by the wonder of it, and by the incredi- 
ble surprise of being there at all. Merely to be- 
long to the office seemed to confer upon one some- 
thing of the dignity that comes from being a part 
in a great ceremonial. One wasn’t concerned 
about the smallness of the part; being there was 
what mattered. 

Although through the breadth of its really na- 
tional outlook, its success with the ‘‘Great South’’ 
papers and kindred enterprises, the magazine was 
speedily to make its influence felt, its early num- 
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bers were undoubtedly amateurish, and the fiction 
was disappointing—disappointing, that is, to one 
who now looks back in the hopeful expectation of 
finding its historic early pages aglow with liter- 
ary promise. Possibly to most of the readers of 
the day it was eminently satisfying. We cannot 
speak for the ancients. Besides the long serial 
by George MacDonald, the editors had engaged 
for the first number a four-part story by Hans 
Christian Andersen and one of three parts by Re- 
becca Harding Davis, which, if one considers 
names alone, was possibly the best that they could 
do. Eor fiction in America was really at a low 
_ebb in 1870, or, rather, the tide had not yet begun 
to set in, and a new magazine, with empty manu- 
script safes, could not wait to pick and choose. It 
certainly would not have thought to choose How- 
ells, for he was the editor of ‘‘The Atlantic,’’ and 
‘“‘Their Wedding Journey’’ was in reality his first 
approach to a novel; and James was a Boston 
product, almost unknown, whose few short sto- 
ries in its famed magazine were still caviar even 
in that literary metropolis. Thus the editors of 
the new magazine, looking over the field of fic- 
tion, barren at best, threw dice with the great 
god Chance. 

If in one’s opinion to-day its luck was not over- 
whelming, that was no more than has usually hap- 
pened when, incited by the vogue of a popular 
author or by the notable success of one hitherto 
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obscure or unknown, it has hastened to engage 
his next book. That has almost invariably been 
so greatly inferior that the magazine has gained 
only the reaction of popular disappointment. In- 
deed, its chief successes have come through its 
ambition to develop a national literature and 
preserve the open mind to all comers that it 
announced at the beginning of its career, and 
thereby gained the confidence and loyalty of au- 
thors and reading public. And almost at once 
its ambition was justified, and its new writers of 
fiction began to appear—Cable, Stockton, Eggles- 
ton, the whole Southern school. 

In another way, too, the magazine early won 
the confidence of its public, for even though in 
the selection of its fiction it restricted the field of 
its choice, the restriction increased its popular- 
ity. First of all, it would be moral. Never 
would Dr. Holland have permitted a novel to ap- 
pear in its pages that did not wear the sober liv- 
ery of morality. MacDonald’s ‘‘ Wilfrid Cum- 
bermede’’ was moral; Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘At His 
Gates,’’ the second long serial to be published 
in the magazine, was moral; his own were moral. 
Fiction, in his view, was not so much an inter- 
pretation of life as it was a guide to the proper 
conduct of living. The belief was not a personal 
idiosyncrasy; it was the popular mental at- 
titude of the period. Fiction was still to most 
readers, to the normal public of the magazine, 
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only ‘‘a pack of lies,’’ but if it lied decorously 
for moral ends, and justified itself by prov- 
ing that only those who had attained to a cer- 
tain degree of perfectibility through trials and 
suffering were permitted to view happiness in 
the end, while evil was at least temporarily over- 
thrown, it came thus to a reasonable status of 
respectability as a moral agent, and might not 
only be tolerated, but read with chastened pleas- 
ure and profit. The fact meant little to readers 
that in its subordination of the realities of life 
the novel of the magazine was in essence still a 
mere-fairy-tale. 

Fairy-tales of this sort, and tales that have al- 
ways won praise, were the many novels and sto- 
ries of a long list that, starting out in an incon- 
spicuous short story, called ‘‘Surly Tim’s Trou- 
ble,’’ in the second year of the life of the maga- 
zine, were to continue to display much the same 
qualities for more than forty years. ‘‘Fannie 
E. Hodgson’’ had been given as the name of the 
young girl who wrote ‘‘Surly Tim’s Trouble,’’ 
but when, in August, 1876, her first novel, ‘‘That 
Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,’’ began its course in the maga- 
zine, her name had become ‘‘Fanny [not Fannie] 
Hodgson Burnett.’’ With the publication of 
‘‘Haworth’s,’’ a little more than two years later, 
her name had taken its final form of ‘‘Frances 
Hodgson Burnett,’’ and in that guise still stands 
as the symbol of a remarkable career. Her ‘‘T. 
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Tembarom’’ was published in ‘‘The Century’? in 
1913. To read it was to go back almost a life- 
time. 

With no special form or craftsmanship, with 
no insistence upon local color or characterization 
beyond the most obvious melodramatic contrasts, 
saturated with sentiment, upon the elementary 
foundations of social and international antago- 
nisms Mrs. Burnett has almost invariably con- 
structed her airy and insubstantial palaces of 
dreams. One gift was assuredly hers: she pos- 
sessed a real talent as a story-teller. 

My own reactions to Mrs. Burnett’s novels 
have been interesting to me. Already in 1872 I 
had begun to read the magazine, though I have 
no recollection of having then read ‘‘Surly Tim’s 
Trouble.’’ Probably, having a boy’s narrow 
prejudices concerning external appearances, I did 
not think that it ‘‘looked interesting.’’ In real- 
ity, it discloses nothing more interesting to-day. 
Three other short stories were published that 
also stirred no memory, and then ‘‘That Lass 0’ 
Lowrie’s’’ appeared. By that time my ideas con- 
cerning things interesting had changed or the 
author had skilfully camouflaged her work into a 
form of attractiveness, for I read her first novel 
with eager pleasure. I read ‘‘Haworth’s,”’ 
“TLouisiana,’’ ‘‘Through One Administration’’— 
all with the same delight. Perhaps I wept over 
them; I do not know. But having wept over 
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much at that romantic period that I was later to 
laugh at, it is more than likely that I wept over 
them; for all had those traps of sentiment de- 
signed to draw tears from the eyes of tem- 
peramentally emotional young readers that our 
dear Victorian masters labored arduously to set. 
I still remember the thrilling scene in ‘‘Louisi- 
ana’’ that unites the parted lovers, my tense fear 
lest the Cinderella of the story—Mrs. Burnett 
was always fond of the Cinderella motive—would 
prove obdurate to the end, my vast relief when 
finally I read, ‘‘ ‘He knew that I loved you,’ she 
said, with a little sob.’’ And of course ‘‘they 
lived happily ever after.’? My suspense had 
been idle. JI should have known my romantic, 
kind-hearted author better. And in ‘‘Through 
One Administration,’’ I recall those many stu- 
diously veiled passages in which the professor 
talks of Bertha, half-concealing, half-disclosing, 
something tragic, or at least not satisfactory, the 
import of which I never could quite fathom, yet 
was tremendously piqued and moved by, and to- 
day find intolerably dull. Dear lady! how long 
she kept it up! 

She was still keeping it up, the youthful ro- 
manticism of old, the artificial sentiment, when, 
in 1906, ‘‘The Shuttle’? came to the magazine and 
was speedily rushed to the press; but, alas! I 
was changed. The old unrealities now vexed me 
beyond all patience. I scoffed at the book openly, 
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scoffed in the office. I recognized the value to 
the magazine of the immemorial traditions,—the 
invincible, proud, yet friendly, young American 
beauty, the crass brutality of the English upper 
classes,—but was it worth while to cater to the 
undeveloped intelligence that could be moved by 
so crude a conception of chauvinism, so inartistic 
a conception? If one was to profess a belief in 
literary art, was not one bound by his creed to 
hold it inviolate? To be so sentimentally moved 
without reason was heresy. It degraded life; 
and more, it degraded art. I was quite sure at 
that age that art was more than life. 

There came a third period, in 1913, when we 
published ‘‘T. Tembarom.’’ It was unreal 
enough, bore no resemblance to actual life or its 
possibilities, set the old sentimental traps; but, 
strangely enough, I found that I was interested. 
And, moved by the recollection, I have lately 
gone through the whole list again, and though 
even more clearly than ever I recognize the in- 
substantiality of the books as reflections of life, 
I recognize, too, by my momentary distraction, 
that I no longer greatly care. For myself I need 
no exegesis of life; life lies mostly behind me, its 
struggles, its ambitions, its heartbreaking griefs. 
I am ready for the old fairy-tales again: they 
help one to forget. I may smile at the studiously 
artificial sentiment that first thrilled me, then 
later roused all my impatience, but it is with that 
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warming of the heart with which one greets an 
old boyhood friend who was loved in the far-off 
past, but, met only rarely in middle life, became 
an alien creature and estranged, and now in old 
age is restored to his ancient place in the affec- 
tions as a part of the dear, unforgetable past. 
Neither of us has any special future; we are al- 
most done with a future, at least with a future 
that is concerned with morality and theories and 
ambitions; the present is immaterial, negligible: 
but there is the past—the remote past of dreams 
where we had been equal, and most of all equal 
because we had never concerned ourselves with 
equality. Perhaps, after all, old age is not to 
be crabbed and intolerant. 

It was something to learn even at that late 
day that though it might be well enough to pos- 
sess a theory of art that one might follow to one’s 
heart content if one chose, it was illogical to try 
to force it upon all men, and a general magazine, 
in particular, could not well disregard the pref- 
erences of that vast body of readers, whether 
young or old, who loved the unrealities of certain 
novelists because for a moment they made them 
forget their own drab lives. Few people are so 
lacking in imagination that they do not dream 
dreams in their youth and in old age mentally re- 
arrange their past to their better liking. It is 
the pleasant little staff that helps them over the 
dolorous paths of existence to the enchanted re- 
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gions of momentary self-deception. Novelists 
like Mrs. Burnett give to these crude romances of 
their own lives a helpful lift on the road. 

Yet I do wish that she and others of her easy 
optimisms and careless suppressions had man- 
aged a little to be more plausible, though I once 
knew a critic to argue that giving verisimilitude 
to his make-believe world was the most perni- 
cious side of the novelist’s calling. He hid the 
face of Falsehood under the mask of Truth, and 
in the pleasurable glow of satisfaction in the ac- 
complishment gradually came to think of the 
facts of life not so much as facts as raw material 
for the much pleasanter illusions that he had the 
talent to create. 

Thus by reason of his trade the novelist was 
likely to be even in real life the most untrust- 
worthy of men, subduing his nature to what he 
worked in, like the dyer’s hand. 

Nevertheless, I should be willing to have them 
attempt to deceive me outside their books if only 
they would work their enchantment in them. 
Mrs. Burnett never wholly convinced me that 
young Tembarom renounced his broad acres and 
impressive dignities in England for an apart- 
ment in Harlem with quite the joy and relief he 
was made to show. It was all for love, and the 
world well lost, the author wished us to believe— 
for love and the glorious privilege of living under 
the egis of the Bird of Freedom in Harlem. But 
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the castle in Spain that she had constructed for 
Tembarom I much preferred to Harlem, and my 
interest in him having been awakened, I wanted 
my hero—she had created him for me—both to 
have his cake and eat it. Neither was I convinced 
that, apparently on grounds of being opposed to 
inherited instincts of British propriety, the 
charming little heroine of the story should ab- 
solutely refuse to marry Tembarom and rule as 
mistress in the lordly manor-house where her 
progenitors had served meanly. In these latter 
days, when music-hall dancers become countesses, 
and labor-leaders dine with lords, with pots of 
beer as the fraternal links, the story is as com- 
pletely outmoded as ‘‘The Children of the Ab- 
bey’’ or as ‘‘Clarissa Harlowe.’’ Indeed, it was 
out-moded when it was written—as a fairy-tale. 
Hasn’t Cinderella always won our hearts? 
Have n’t we always gloated over her proud sis- 
ters in the moment of her triumph? 

Though plausibility in a tale may be merely 
the patient, sincere exercise of a photographic 
memory and sound judgment, when it creates an 
illusion so complete that the imagination of the 
reader is excited with pleasurable interest, it ap- 
proaches great art. I have read Kipling’s ‘‘The 
Brushwood Boy’’ many times since the manu- 
seript was first placed in my hands, and I still 
think of it as the greatest short story ‘‘The Cen- 
tury’’ ever published. One could not really say 
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that the beautiful little love-story was improbable 
or impossible. Before the novelty, the daring, 
of the conception the imagination was inflamed 
by a new faith. It might be true, one thought; 
the world is full of wonderful things. One lin- 
gered over the idea with a certain fascination. 

This remarkable power to create illusion, to 
stir the imagination, is Kipling’s great posses- 
sion. One reads his tales over and over with un- 
fading interest—reads at least certain tales. 
Thus I have read ‘‘The Jungle Book’’ and 
**Kim.’’ ‘‘The Naulahka,’’? which we published 
in 1891-92, was less happy. Clever as young 
Balestier was, his part in the novel was not con- 
vineing, and Kipling’s own strength has not al- 
ways been sustained in long flights. The theme 
of the story was weak and artificial, its one strong 
interest being the colorful play of opposing civi- 
lizations in the American’s encounters with the 
mysterious and somewhat theatrical East. Here 
there were scenes of real power. I prepared for 
the press on a warm day the description of Tar- 
vin’s descent into the Cow’s Mouth, and so viv- 
idly real was the awesome picture to my mind 
that I was, I remember, emotionally chilled, and, 
going forth into the sunshine immediately after, 
was for a moment thankful for the heat of the 
day. 

Though ‘‘The Century’’ had published Mrs. 
Catherwood’s romance of early Canada, it had 
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given the historical novel only a half-hearted rec- 
ognition, and in 1895 it ignored both the new 
movement and its own traditions by selecting for 
its main serial the most English of novels, by the 
most English of writers—‘‘Sir George Tressady,”’ 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward. The magazine had 
based its hopes in the venture on the tremendous 
success of Mrs. Ward’s ‘‘Robert Elsmere’’ and 
‘‘Marcella,’’ but in the matter of popularity ‘‘Sir 
George Tressady’’ signally failed. The Ameri- 
can reading public is notoriously fickle, and its 
enthusiasm for Mrs. Ward had already begun to 
exhaust itself when ‘‘Sir George Tressady’’ ap- 
peared. Moreover, the English political novel 
has little lure for the average American, and Mrs. 
Ward had somehow managed to give to the prosy 
Parliamentary uncertainties that made up the 
great body of the tale a certain stodginess all her 
own. And added to this, neither Sir George nor 
Letiy had sufficient charm to win the reader’s de- 
termination to follow them through a career that 
in the beginning the author had prophetically 
hinted was doomed to disaster. To the American 
reader the record of Parliamentary ups and 
downs, alternating with dreary private bicker- 
ings, appeared hardly substantial enough to bear 
the burden of the tragic close. He (and prefer- 
ably she) will patiently endure an unhappy end- 
ing provided he has been adequately diverted by 
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thrills on the road. ‘‘Sir George Tressady’’ was 
dreary from beginning to end. 

Indeed, in its various attempts to rise on the 
wings of a popular author’s previous success 
‘“The Century’’ has been singularly unfortunate. 
It put its trust in ‘‘Sir George Tressady”’ after 
‘‘Robert Elsmere’’ and ‘‘Marcella’’; in Mason’s 
‘‘Running Water’’ after ‘‘Four Feathers’’; in 
Mrs. Rice’s ‘‘Sandy’’ after ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch’’; in Bacheller’s ‘‘D’ri and I”’ af- 
ter ‘‘Eben Holden’’; in London’s ‘‘The Sea- 
Wolf’’ after ‘‘The Call of the Wild’’: but why 
enlarge the list? It is a long one. It might ap- 
pear merely a matter of ill luck were one to for- 
get that a great book is usually followed by a 
lesser one, that a sustained high note is rare in- 
deed. Moreover, the editor accepts the novel of 
the unknown or little-known author because he 
reads it and sees its merit. The book of the au- 
thor who has won a momentary wide audience he 
usually accepts, in his haste to forestall other 
editors, without reading at all. 

But to accept a serial offhand on the reputa- 
tion of an author is only a variation in the theme 
of editorial carelessness that permits it to lose a 
great serial by declining to read it when it comes 
unsought. J have already told the story of Dr. 
Weir Mitchell’s ‘‘Hugh Wynne,’’ and how the 
magazine won it only through the pleasant habit 
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of Mr. Ellsworth of taking home manuscripts and 
printed sheets of books to beguile his week-end. 
In Dr. Mitchell’s long career as a writer there 
must have been to a high-spirited man who took 
his avocation of poet and novelist with great seri- 
ousness a constant irritation in the airy refusal 
of commentators to accept him other than as an 
amateur. Even to editors who thought of him 
highly and printed his work, it had been accepted, 
with an air of somewhat condescending wonder, 
as the detached wisdom of a physician who had 
pondered deeply on life,—physicians are so highly 
dowereé- by opportunity !—and to show apprecia- 
tion of which disclosed their own discrimination, 
if not their professional acumen. To accept it 
was one of those laudable extravagances that 
awakened in one a self-conscious pride of doing 
the thing one could not afford to do. It displayed 
a certain freedom from narrowness. 

But after ‘‘Hugh Wynne’’ his manuscripts 
would never more go lightly unread by us. 
Hardly had ‘‘Hugh Wynne’’ come to its trium- 
phant close in the magazine when ‘‘The Adven- 
tures of Francois’’ took its place. It, too, was a 
historical novel, but of the Paris of the French 
Revolution. How faithfully old Paris was de- 
lineated few could know better than I, who was 
often sorely put to it to verify sites and quarters 
that Haussmann and time had long since swept 
into oblivion. And how lightly Francois grinned 
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his wide grin and laughed his way through all 

the dark passages of his tortuous career! The 
story called up the very spirit of youth—the care- 
free, irresponsible spirit of youth. It seemed in- 
credible as the work of a man who was already 
old. And despite his fantastic approaches to life, 
Francois, poet and thief, dreamer and vaga- 
bond, envisaged all the aspects of reality, to 
me a more human figure than Hugh Wynne, in- 
deed, more lovable. In quick succession followed 
““The Autobiography of a Quack,’’ ‘‘Dr. North 
and His Friends,’’ ‘‘The Youth of Washington,’’ 
““The Red City,’’ with here and there a short 
story or a poem. It was an astonishing exhibi- 
tion of versatility. 

The historical novel came into our pages then 
in a sweeping tide: Mrs. Catherwood’s ‘‘The 
Days of Jeanne d’Are,’’ Crawford’s ‘‘Via Cru- 
cis,’’ Bertha Runkle’s ‘‘The Helmet of Navarre,’’ 
Brady’s ‘‘Barbarossa’’—all in the space of six 
years, and all now long since forgotten. 


‘‘The knight’s bones are dust, 
And his good sword rust: 
His soul is with the saints, I trust.’’ 


It was an extraordinary preoccupation while it 
lasted, but it could not last. Nothing does in fic- 
tion. Side by side with the historical novels of 
the period that we were fond of calling the fin 
de siecle, with an elated sensation of living in a 
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great hour, ‘‘The Century’’ continued to publish 
serials that were wholly apart from any school or 
movement. Shortly before the appearance, in 
1898, of ‘‘Via Crucis,’’ his contribution to the his- 
torical-novel era, F. Marion Crawford had pub- 
lished in the magazine in quick succession, ‘‘ Love 
in Idleness,’’ ‘‘Casa Braccio,’’ and ‘‘A Rose of 
Yesterday,’’ stories of a wholly different charac- 
ter. Indeed, his wide range in many fields was 
extraordinary, as his fertility was extraordinary. 
He was eminently an author of his word. He 
would contract to deliver so many chapters at 
such and such times, so much in all, and could be 
relied upon perfectly. I think he had no illusion 
as to the possession of literary genius, and he 
was certainly far from being a writer with a pur- 
pose, and far from desiring to be. His concep- 
tion of the novel was that of a stage before which 
the reader might divert himself for a pleasant 
hour, and to this end his vast industry and inge- 
nuity were lavishly given. Himself creatively 
unemotional, I think he awakened little emotion 
in his reader, but rather a certain quiescently 
eager attention till the curtain dropped at the end 
of the book, when one went sedately away, undis- 
turbed by any aftermath of disquieting thought. 
Personally, he was possessed of that unusual 
quality in a man—charm. Of American parent- 
age, but born in Italy, educated at Cambridge, 
England, and on the Continent, and for the greater 
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part of his life a resident of Italy, he was rarely 
in America. Yet he never impressed one as be- 
ing in any sense cosmopolitan or of having 
the abnormal characteristics of the voluntary 
expatriate. His speaking voice, indeed, had the 
marked and pleasing intonation of cultivated 
English speech, but Italy and India and the rest 
of the alien world had not destroyed the frank 
openness of manner that we like to think of as 
being distinctively an American quality. In 
memory I can see clearly his still youthfully hand. 
some face and stalwart form coming in at our 
door, catch the quick heartiness of his greeting, 
that faint suspicion of over-manner that is so 
manifestly unconscious and inbred that it appears 
the perfection of manner. 

It was on his last visit to America, I think, 
that, coming to the office one day, he told me of his 
purpose in lingering on in New York at the time. 
The pilots of the harbor were turning to steam, 
and his fancy had been caught by a schooner- 
rigged pilot-boat that had been withdrawn from 
active service. He was contemplating buying her 
and sailing her across to his home in Italy, and 
in the discovery that we had a common love for 
boats and the sea we fell at once into the usual 
discussion of things nautical that always arises 
when sailors or would-be sailors come together. 
And when I chanced to say that for deep-water 
cruising I had small faith in the long, slender 
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overhang astern that was coming more and more 
into fashion in yachting communities, much pre- 
ferring a type more nearly approaching the short, 
square stern of the old North-River sloop, we 
found ourselves at once in a concord more com- 
plete than any community of thought in literary 
matters, or, for that matter, in any other purely 
mundane belief, could have compassed as quickly. 
He subsequently sailed his schooner home, finding 
in her all the seaworthy qualities he had hoped 
to obtain. I have always felt that he would have 
made an admirable cruising companion, though 
one never can tell. It is the rarest of qualities, 
and the one least possible to predict by an inti- 
macy or acquaintance gained ashore. Choosing 
a husband or a wife is far less hazardous, for in- 
compatible husbands and wives can momentarily 
escape from disquieting hours, and time, with its 
gradually acquired habitudes and suppressions, 
wears grooves in their lives that make incompati- 
bility less jarring; but for discontented shipmates 
there is never a hope. 

I remember well a cruise that I long ago made 
with four companions. We were doomed to bad 
weather from the first. It was in spring, and 
our small sloop, a hired working-boat, had been 
hurriedly made ready for us, and by twilight of 
the first day out the water was six inches above 
the cabin floor, so badly did she leak; it rained 
and it blew, and never let up for days except 
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that now and then a momentary gleam of angry 
sunlight came out. All that did not greatly mat- 
ter; we were young, and a holiday is always a 
holiday. But one of us, a good fellow ashore, 
was full of forebodings of worse things to come. 
It wasn’t that he was afraid; he wasn’t: he 
simply could not accept the situation. And pres- 
ently we all sat about or went through our mani- 
fold tasks, glowering at him and the wind and 
the rain and the leaky sloop, but with four of 
us, nevertheless, determined to go on. Then, on 
our entering a port one night, on some excuse 
the malcontent went home. The four who were 
left sailed out the predetermined voyage. The 
weather was the same, the leaky boat leaked as 
badly as ever, and we had short respite from the 
pump, and we were never really dry for ten days; 
but the Jonah was gone, and we laughed our way 
through it all in perfect content and happiness. 
It was life; it was the thing for which we had 
come. 

There are as many ways of being a Jonah as 
there are human characteristics, but something in 
his air, his genial face, his straightforward eyes, 
in his whole personality so far as I could guess 
at it, gave me the assured feeling that Crawford 
had none of them, and would have borne that sort 
of test perfectly. I wish I could be as sure that 
he would have found no break in my own armor, 
for I remember another cruise still earlier than 
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the one I have mentioned, with two friends, good 
friends still, but never good seamen, and how, on 
our return, one of them said to his cousin, now 
for many years my wife—said, in something be- 
tween sigh and astonishment, ‘‘I didn’t know 
that Frank could be such an old pirate at sea!”’ 


CHAPTER XII 
THE BUSINESS OF CATCHING LARKS 


HE fin de siécle had passed without the ar- 

dently expected renaissance of letters that 
seemed the only appropriate ending of the great 
period if it was to live up to the deeds of the age 
with which we had been fond of comparing it— 
‘the spacious times of great Elizabeth,’’ and the 
new century had brought to this magazine noth- 
ing more significant than Bertha Runkle’s ‘‘The 
Helmet of Navarre’’; it was the fag-end of the 
mimic pasteboard world of the past that we had 
been busily and happily recreating. After that 


‘‘Nor war, or battle’s sound, 
Was heard the world around— 
The idle spear and shield were high up hung; 
The hookéd chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood.’’ 


In our reaction to that high task of imagina- 
tion, we published, in the first years of the new 
century, as serials: Alice Hegan’s ‘‘Lovey 
Mary,’’ Lillie Hamilton French’s ‘‘Old Maids’ 
Corner,’’ Richard Whiteing’s ‘‘The Yellow 


Van,’’ Charles Battell Loomis’s ‘‘Some Ameri- 
277 
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cans Abroad,’’ Hamlin Garland’s ‘‘Her Moun- 
tain Lover’’—all peacefully lying down together. 

The attitude of the editors toward these serials 
varied according to the mood that happened to be 
uppermost at any precise moment. In periods of 
depression they might, on general principles, let 
fall opinions adverse to any protracted fiction in 
a monthly magazine; in more hopeful ones, be 
warm in praise of the particular novel of the 
hour. As men who were normally optimistic, and 
given to accumulative enthusiasms as their con- 
versation progressed, Mr. Gilder and Mr. John- 
son wéte sometimes inclined to run out to catch 
larks, thinking the sky was falling, while Mr. 
Buel, with a biting wit that was always delight- 
ful to hear, provided one was not the target to- 
ward which it was directed, carried on a guerrilla 
warfare toward all expressed opinions. Of 
course I am speaking of the general conversa- 
tion of the office, not of private conferences, of 
which I knew nothing. As a sort of dependent 
spinster relative in the editorial family—I have 
already spoken of the anomalous state—I was, 
as a rank conservative, characteristically opposed 
to the idea of dropping all serial novels, though 
ready enough to pick flaws in the special serial 
of the moment. At times I must have been a 
nuisance, though I have nothing but admiration 
for the patience of the ones who have had to bear 
the brunt of the spirit. They have won the 
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martyr’s palm. My reward has come in another 
way; for whenever on the rare occasions that I 
have felt impelled to go to the editor to express 
my admiration for any novel or story or article 
that had been accepted, I have always felt a glow 
of self-righteousness that is very holy indeed. 
Now, while I was ready to admit that one’s 
theory of what constituted a perfect work of fic- 
tion was merely a hypothetical theory, the prac- 
tical achievement of which was never to be at- 
tained in the work of any one born into this world 
of imperfections, the matter of truth and plausi- 
bility was another story. Truth and plausibility 
were sacred things, which, in the opinion of my 
associates, I fear, I appeared to think the good 
Lord had sent me into the world specially to de- 
fend. 

The placid days of the first of the new century 
passed with the group of novels I have mentioned 
above, when, in the beginning of 1904, we pub- 
lished Jack London’s ‘‘The Sea-Wolf.’’ It was 
far from placid. The motive of the tale, that in- 
herent qualities of self-reliance and capacity are 
developed by necessity, was a good one, but was 
it well to make the development so phenomenal? 
I was ready to accept the author’s brutal seal- 
hunter as the earnest student of Shakspere, Ten- 
nyson, Darwin, Tyndall, De Quincey, and even 
‘<The Dean’s English”’ that Wolf Larsen was de- 
picted as being, but that the shanghaied hero 
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could be so wholly ignorant of practical things 
that on his first day aboard he threw ashes over 
the rail to windward and could not even peel po- 
tatoes, yet in a few short weeks of desultory and 
haphazard toil attained so extraordinary a de- 
gree of mechanical genius that, after sailing an 
open boat for many days through dangerous 
gales and high seas with perfect safety, he re- 
stepped the ridiculously tall masts of the schooner 
from which he had escaped,—which had fortui- 
tously come his way to the same desolate coast, 
to make his triumph more complete,—rerigged 
the schooner, bent her sails, and alone with the 
heroine proudly set sail for Japan—all this was 
to me farcical. It was not intended to be farci- 
cal; that was the irritating thing. It took the 
reader’s lack of intelligence for granted. One 
may be unintelligent, but one dislikes to have the 
fact paraded as a historical truth that no one 
questions. 

“The Sea-Wolf’’ had come to us on the heels 
of London’s great success, ‘‘The Call of the 
Wild,’’ and in their satisfaction at having ob- 
tained the work of the popular author of the hour 
the editors were somewhat disposed to hold it 
sacrosanct. Thus, having no practical knowledge 
of the difficulties of the task even for experienced 
men, they were not disturbed by the matter of 
restepping the masts, or disposed to question the 
author about a detail of his story to which he 
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had given the space and importance that he had 
to this. He ought to know; he had written it. 
Indeed, the part of ‘‘The Sea-Wolf”’ to which I 
had objected held too important a place in the 
author’s motive for us to think of changing it if 
we accepted the story itself. If that was unsound, 
the whole story was unsound, for error that starts 
at the first premise leaves the conclusion of the 
syllogism not a leg to stand on. But logic was 
one thing, and fiction another, and objections that 
might be fatal in the first were merely hypercrit- 
ical in the second, which was an art, not a 
science, and had as its chief end the creation of 
illusion, the appearance of reality. And there 
you were. Facts were immaterial in fiction; the 
illusion was everything, and the editors were will- 
ing to submit the case to a hundred thousand 
readers or more to prove their contention. And 
every sound business man would agree with them. 
Indeed, our front office, the business men of 
the company, agreed; they were enthusiastic for 
the story. My contention that the illusion should 
be felt by those who had a practical knowledge 
of the facts upon which it was based, otherwise 
it was indefensible, had no standing. 

But there were the spars, the incredibly tall 
spars, as I thought. One of my enthusiasms as a 
boy had been to haunt a famous sail-loft at home, 
and with the son of the master sailmaker study 
the draft-books of all the sails that had gone out 
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from the loft. I pored over them with far more 
diligence and devotion than I ever have over any 
other mathematical problems that have come my 
way, and I still remember the dimensions of spars 
and sails of vessels that long since vanished from 
the sea. Therefore, when I read the dimensions 
of the Ghost, the sealing-schooner of the story, 
and her spars and sails, I made a draft of her sail 
plan to scale, took it down to South Street, and 
after consulting with shipmasters and sailmakers 
I chanced to know, returned to the office to pre- 
sent my case of oversparring. With the effective 
aid of Mr. Buel, who was also a lover of boats and 
given to the fascination of maps and plans, cer- 
tain modifications were made that at least glossed 
the most obvious faults. They were not enough 
to obliterate them completely, but they made them 
less conspicuous, and London voiced no objection. 

‘“The Sea-Wolf’’ failed to awaken the interest 
that ‘‘The Call of the Wild’’ had awakened. In- 
deed, for me it created no illusion; the illusion 
was in the author’s mental picture of himself. A 
man of strong peculiarities, he was also an egoist, 
and his little world was bounded by his own in- 
dividual thoughts and beliefs. Thus he did not 
envisage the actual world; he envisaged himself 
moving through a creation of his own habitudes 
of mind. A dominant creature, he dominated his 
own thoughts, colored them. One always finds 
him in his books. Indeed, in ‘‘The Sea-Wolf’? 
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he divides himself, as it were, into two. In his 
mental apprehension of himself as intensely mas- 
culine, a radical, a protestant, a believer in evolu- 
tion, and a lover of accepted literature, he cre- 
ated Wolf Larsen in the likeness of his own im- 
age; Van Weyden is the embodiment of his own 
imagined power to triumph over environment 
through evolution. 

Personally, I think that in his eager haste to 
catch the advantage of his golden tide of popu- 
larity he had rushed his work, paying little heed 
to details. For literary success is highly stimu- 
lating and brings a host of fancies trooping to 
the brain; but the stimulated brain is abnormal 
and loses the power of cautious selection. I once 
knew a sailor of great native force and experi- 
ence, a naval officer who rose high in his profes- 
sion, who said that anything impossible was pos- 
sible at sea, but only those who knew the sea with 
that exactness with which men mechanically fol- 
low the normal routine of their lives, almost un- 
consciously, without thought, could accurately de- 
scribe the phenomenon in a book and give it an 
appearance of reality. Indeed, the calling of the 
sailor is specialized to the last degree, and all its 
activities so rigidly fixed by custom and tradition 
that it is uncertain ground for the amateur or the 
careless to tread. To the sailor there is only one 
way to do a thing; he brooks no fracture of the 
law. I remember the day long ago when, as a 
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boy aboard-ship eager to have a hand in every ac- 
tivity, I made fast a sheet, but was speedily led 
back by the mate to the cleat where I had fas- 
tened it, ordered to cast it off, and then make it 
fast again in his way, the only way, the immem- 
orial way. He did not explain why,—they never 
explained,—and I was left to find out for my- 
self that the initial turn I had thrown over the 
cleat was made in such fashion that it might 
jam in a gale or sudden flaw. It was not proba- 
ble, but it was possible; that was the thing to 
remember, to have constantly in mind. Seconds 
might -have been lost if it had been necessary to 
cast it off quickly, and seconds at sea may be 
the slender threads that divide disaster from 
safety. A world of doubtful contingencies gov- 
erned by the constant threat of the unexpected, 
the improbable! 

No wonder that sailors rarely read tales of the 
sea. In his glib recital, the author is constantly 
running afoul their esoteric lore. JI know a ship- 
builder of precise habits of mind, who, coming 
upon an unprofessional detail in the laying of the 
foundation for the lighthouse in ‘‘Caleb West,’’ 
threw the popular novel across the room and 
would read no more. I have turned over many 
of the little boxed libraries that the Seaman/’s 
Society used to place on outbound vessels, and 
have found many books of the sea among them, 
but few that bore evidence of having ever been 
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read. I myself never read but one, the life of 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, to which I had been drawn 
by the strong, rugged name, which for some now 
forgotten reason I thought appropriate for a 
sailor. 

It was because I thought that it was a mirror 
of the sea, a mirror of the sailor’s mind, that I 
took it so deeply to heart that the company had 
refused to publish Conrad’s ‘‘Typhoon.’’ I 
had n’t been concerned about its popularity,—I 
wasn’t a business man, remember,—but ‘‘Ty- 
phoon’’ was truth itself, and I was young enough 
to believe that truth would prevail in the end. 
Well, it has prevailed, and Conrad is known 
to-day. But the company had been eager to 
publish ‘‘The Sea-Wolf.’? And London is also 
known. One begins to see the lottery of book- 
publishing. 

I suspect that from the first I took the attitude 
of the sailor rather than that of the editor in 
judging the merits of sea-stories. I know that I 
was critical, though I am not yet convinced that 
I was not right in being so. Indeed, I believe it 
might be well to be more critical of all stories, 
whether of land or sea. It is the easy market 
that is flooded with the products of cheap labor. 
Yet I remember how in time I came to dread find- 
ing nautical tales among the manuscripts that 
swamped my desk, so often had I been disap- 
pointed in them, so often had felt compelled to 
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be antagonistic to others toward which the edi- 
tors had been favorably inclined. In my extreme 
sensitiveness at standing alone, I felt that they 
must believe me hypercritical and disposed to be 
arrogant of a smattering acquaintance with tech- 
nical details that were, after all, only details. I 
saw clearly enough that if one had a hobby, one 
was likely to ride it too hard; but if one’s hobby 
was a high standard of excellence of what con- 
stituted merit in a manuscript,—I never for a 
moment admitted that my standard was not high, 
—was it not one’s duty to hold it? To aban- 
don it-because others might possibly think it in- 
explicable was only moral cowardice. Therefore, 
like Pharaoh, I hardened my heart. 

But it is a long lane that has no turning, and 
one day I came upon a short story, a sea-story, 
that sent me to Mr. Buel in triumph. And he, 
too, was delighted; indeed, all were. It was H. 
Phelps Whitmarsh’s ‘‘The Mutiny on the ‘Jinny 
Aiken.’ ’’ It was a dialect story, and improba- 
ble enough, but it had all the air of plausibility— 
the sort of plausibility that stirs the American 
sense of humor as it was stirred by ‘‘The Cele- 
brated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County,’’— 
to give the tale the original full title,—was equally 
good fun, and a far more finished tale, not a 
mere anecdote. There were no flaws in its tech- 
nical details of seamanship, and the recorded at- 
mosphere of the dark and stuffy forecastle where 
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the story was supposed to be told, with the sea 
tumbling on the deck overhead and running aft in 
hissing floods, made me homesick for the far-off 
days when as a boy I used to slip down into just 
such places, among the same sort of men, with the 
proud sensation of tasting life at the full. 

But stories of that quality did not make their 
appearance every day, in every mail, and were 
not written to order, and one could not wait for 
them, for stories were thought of vital impor- 
tance. To have a rigid theory concerning fiction, 
proscribing all that does not conform with it, is 
much like demanding that all men look alike, and 
all be Apollos; but to ask that a tale present the 
appearance of reality does not seem to be asking 
too much. A series of events, artificial and 
forced, and based upon misconceptions of life or 
the normal way in which the human mind acts, is 
not a tale, but a mere exercise in reading or an 
aid to stupid people to help them through the 
empty hours of their lives. 

Yet at the beginning of the new century we 
were receiving little else. Indeed, it was the 
quiet Indian summer of the mind into which we 
had come, and the creative spirit drowsed. We 
used Mrs. Rice’s ‘‘Sandy,’’ Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s ‘‘Fenwick’s Career,’’ A. E. W. Mason’s 
‘Running Water,’’ devoutly praying that they 
might prove worthy successors of ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch,’’ ‘‘Robert Elsmere,’’ and 
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‘‘Four Feathers.’? I doubt if any reader of 
“The Century’? remembers to-day what they 
were all about. The curse of the game of ‘‘sight- 
unseen’? lay heavy on all. At times we turned 
hopefully to the old tradition of the magazine as a 
miraculous developer of new talent in fiction, and 
one day Mr. Joseph B. Gilder came to the office 
with tidings, and presently I heard that a new 
star had appeared in the East—an undergradu- 
ate at Harvard before whom all the instructors in 
English were bowed down. Not that Mr. Gilder 
said this; I am only repeating the parched voice 
of rumor in a thirsty Jand. But Mr. Gilder 
brought with him the fruit of Lawrence Mott’s 
avocational studies, and presently we were pub- 
lishing them in the magazine—tales of a coureur 
de bois, of Canada. I have not read the stories 
since I prepared them for the press, and though 
the impression of them as clever pictures of the 
hushed winter woods persists in my mind, I have 
a much clearer recollection of the fact that, true 
to my characteristic attitude of hunting for the 
stinging needles of faults in the haystack of merit, 
I found a certain boyish exuberance and lack 
of judgment, natural enough in an undergrad- 
uate, that marked the stories off as being the 
work of one who had still far to go. Especially 
noticeable was the author’s liking for onomato- 
poetic words. A gun was never fired that the 
pages of the tales were not dotted with ‘‘Bang! 
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bang! bang!’’ The bullets went “Zip! zip! zip!’ 
Every sound had its italicized material voice. 
One day I spoke of the matter to the particular 
editor who had greeted the work with the great- 
est enthusiasm. I said I was going to use my 
own judgment in curtailing these evidences of 
youth. Perhaps I said more; it is more than 
probable. I usually do when I force myself to 
say anything critical at all, running on striking 
like a clock out of order. 

Without looking up from his work, the editor 
said almost tartly, certainly impressively: 

‘<That young man is the coming man.”’ 

As he had uttered a prophecy rather ‘than 
voiced a prohibition, I took it for granted that I 
might follow my declared intention; no one could 
say that I was forbidden. 

But presently young Mott. wearied of the road 
or had reached the limit of his precocity, for the 
stories came in no longer. I occasionally saw a 
tale of his in another magazine, then saw them no 
more, and presently I read in the newspaper that 
he had entered upon a romance of his own and 
had set sail for China. I have heard no word of 
his return from either adventure. 

To me he was more interesting than his work, 
and certainly more amusing. His scholastic 
tasks must have suffered while we were issuing 
his tales, for he was always running down from 
Cambridge to drop in upon us to see how they 
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fared. A big, boyish-appearing youth, he had a 
certain charm of frank disingenuousness and 
extreme good humor. One day I went in to 
Mr. Drake’s room. Some drawings that F. E. 
Schoonover had made for the stories, which we 
were publishing as a book under the title of 
‘¢ Jules of the Great Heart,’’ had come in, and as 
I entered the door, I saw them propped up 
against chairs, while prone on the floor before 
them lay ‘‘Larry,’’ beaming with joy. He looked 
up with a smile of greeting as he heard my foot- 
steps. 

‘‘Great, aren’t they?’’ he said. ‘‘Perfectly 
great!’? He was very large, and as he lay 
sprawled on the floor, cluttered, of course, with 
other stacks of drawings and odds and ends of 
Mr. Drake’s collections, he seemed to fill the 
whole remaining space. I thought of a happy 
child on a Christmas morning setting up a gift 
of tin soldiers. 

We used other serials that did not set the world 
aflame. I ought not to be ashamed to confess, or 
too proud to confess, whichever way one is 
pleased to look at it, that one was my first work 
of fiction—‘‘Under Rocking Skies.’’ Mr. Ells- 
worth discovered it. He discovered ‘‘Hugh 
Wynne,’’ as I have already related, and if he af. 
terward discovered ‘‘Under Rocking Skies,’’ only 
later to regret it, as I have sometimes feared, he 
must take the bitter with the sweet. 
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I had never thought of it as a serial for the 
magazine, and had given it to the publishers as a 
possible book, and, as he had once done with Dr. 
Mitchell’s famous novel, Mr. Ellsworth took it 
home over the week-end. As I came into the of- 
fice Monday morning, he saw me, and hurried 
down to meet me as I came to the corridor turn- 
ing toward the editorial rooms. In his enthus- 
lastic way, which many must know well, he began 
patting me on the shoulder. 

“T am going to give it to Gilder to read for 
the magazine,’’ he told me. He told me other 
things; and Mr. Gilder accepted it for the mag- 
azine. 

Like Mr. Dick, with the beheading of King 
Charles, I have had a like idiosyncrasy, and have 
never for long been able to keep the sea out of 
my work. ‘‘Under Rocking Skies’’ was in real- 
ity a memorial of my father—my recollection of 
his imperturbability in the face of the wrath of 
the ocean. A storm, he appeared to think, was 
just a bit of routine in the ordinary way of life 
that it was his business to circumvent; there was 
no occasion to get excited about it. Whatever of 
life or human interest I otherwise dragged into 
the tale was mere convention; my heroes were 
my father and the sea. I gave the book to an 
old sailor on Cape Cod with whom one summer 
vacation I ‘‘gammed’’ for hours. Sunday after- 
noon he came across the lawn to meet me. 
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‘‘Well, they had a considerable set-to, did n’t 
they?’’ he said as he told me he had finished the 
book. He at least saw the tale with my eyes. 

I have always been glad for the impulse that 
has driven me to attempt many kinds of literary 
work,—poems, novels, short stories, sketches— 
and to be in a way jack of all trades in letters. 
It has given me at least a sympathy with differ- 
ent sorts of work and an appreciation of the dif- 
ficulties that authors encounter. It was clear 
enough why I should desire to write of the sea. 
I was born in a little seaport, in a house on the 
steep slope of a high hill, with the village in the 
narrow valley below, between our hill and the 
long two-mile slope to the west, and the harbor at 
the foot of the valley, and the sound beyond,— 
our highway into the world in those days,—al- 
ways in view from our windows. By day, winter 
or summer, the pleasant sound of mauls and 
calking-irons floated up to us from the shipyards, 
like the alluring voice of that siren, the sea, eall- 
ing us away; and at night I could see the beam of 
our lighthouse piercing the darkness in the north- 
west, and not far away the North Star, with the 
Great Dipper slowly revolving about it—with al- 
ways the thought that my father was somewhere 
out on the dark waters. Moreover, I was taken 
to sea when I was six months old, and for the 
first ten years of my life knew it almost better 
than my home village, till the rolling deck almost 
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seemed man’s natural path, and creaking timbers 
and the boom of canvas more the voices of nature 
than the singing of thrushes in our woods on late 
summer afternoons. 

Then for years I fled to it asa refuge. Gradu- 
ally it was borne in upon me that it was pass- 
ing—all the life I had known and loved. The old 
type of sailor was passing; sail was passing; even 
memory of them was passing. The world no 
longer eared, and I wanted it to care. 

Fiction in those days had also come to slack 
water, and it was merely the driftwood of low 
tide that we picked up for the magazine, the odds 
and ends of many tides of literary movements: 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s ‘‘Rose o’ the River,’’ 
Anne Warner’s ‘‘Seeing France with Uncle 
John,’’ Elizabeth Robins’s ‘‘Come and Find Me,’’ 
Mrs. Rice’s ‘‘Mr. Opp,’’ even Dr. Mitchell’s 
‘“‘The Red City,’’? William J. Locke’s ‘‘Stella Ma- 
ris,’? and Robert Hichens’s ‘‘The Dwellers on the 
Threshold.’’ Not that they were really poor. 
They were like vessels becalmed, pointing in all 
directions. The wind of a common impulse, like 
the local-color movement or the historical-novel 
period, no longer drove fiction in one direction. 
That was not bad in itself, but no great figure 
rose at the time. 

Near the end of the period we published May 
Sinclair’s ‘‘The Creators.’’ It was the coming 
breath of a new wind—the wind of frank speech 
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blowing over the world, and presently the whole 
fleet of novelists was bowling along under it. 
We had come to an end of old traditions in 1913, 
and the new era had been marked by ‘‘The White 
Linen Nurse,’’ the novel of the author who had 
a lobe in her brain that was lacking in other mor- 
tals, as the enthusiastic admirers in the office de- 
clared. Of course the old fogies were shocked,— 
we have learned to be less easily shocked,—but 
were exhorted by the novel’s defenders to turn 
our eyes to the future. But a year later the fu- 
ture temporarily withdrew from view, and those 
of us who were left turned our eyes with vast re- 
lief back to the tasks of the present and ‘‘the in- 
stant need of things.’’ 

Sometimes I feel that the ‘‘future’’ of our 
friends has turned and come upon us almost un- 
awares. Certainly ‘‘Me,’’ the anonymous novel 
that the magazine published two years after 
‘‘The White Linen Nurse,’’ was quite as objec-_ 
tionable to old-fashioned people, though we re- 
ceived it with less of the sensation that the skies 
were falling. Free speech had become the com- 
mon coin of the republic of letters. 

My own reaction to the movement now seems 
highly amusing to me, and I at least learned that 
one cannot teach an old dog new tricks. Laugh- 
ingly, I said that if the world of readers wanted 
free speech, I , too, would be free. I would write 
the life of a man and mark down his every 
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thought and action. I would write of the sea, of 
course. Besides being the one thing of which I 
desired to write, it gave a wide latitude for un- 
due freedom; for the sailor is popularly thought 
of as foot-loose in the matter of fidelity, with a 
wife in every port, and otherwise morally erratic. 
So taking an incident of my own boyhood as the 
port of departure of my story, I drifted out of 
our harbor on a cake of ice while duck-shooting, 
then gracefully stepped aside to give up my peril- 
ous position to an uncle of mine whom I dimly 
remembered as a romantic figure. He had run 
away to sea not because it was necessary, but be- 
cause it appeared the proper way for a boy of 
high spirit who was bent on adventure. It was 
rumored that he had been to the slave-coast, made 
voyages of barratry, and been a gun-runner to 
revolutionists in South America, though I never 
knew that any of the rumors were true; for he 
died at sea while I was still very young, and I re- 
- member him only as a huge figure of a man who 
patted me on the head and called me ‘‘Sonny’’ 
and laughed very loudly as he talked. I never 
asked my father about the rumors, partly because, 
being romantic myself, I feared that, in case of his 
denial of their truth, I should be deprived of a 
family romance of which I was inclined to be se- 
eretly proud, and partly because, if they proved 
to be true, I should appear to be forcing him to 
admit something of which he himself could not 
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possibly be proud. He had not my feeling for 
romance. 

It was a good enough beginning for a wild blade 
of the ocean, but I had not counted on my own 
traditions and prejudices; for I had sailed with 
many sea-captains and mates, but never with one 
who was brutal, and I had met many more in far- 
off ports. They had never appeared to care for 
the ports, but were always to be found on the 
waterfront, in ship-broker’s offices and offices of 
consignees, talking eternally of the sea. And of 
all my old school-companions who had gone to sea, 
I remembered that almost every one had subse- 
quently married the first love of his boyhood, and 
I could recall seeing them at home, walking 
proudly to church, with their wives on their arms, 
both seemingly proud and happy. I thought it 
impressive and idyllic, the mere landsmen of our 
village not being given to displays of old- 
fashioned courtesies. In time, too, I had grown 
to like my hero of ‘‘The Middle Passage,’’ whom 
I had created out of the odds and ends of old 
memories and traditions, and I had not the 
heart to send him to the dogs or bring him 
home a hypocrite. I did force him through 
all the wild adventures I had planned, it is 
true, but always to come out of them with a 
penitent heart, and I brought him home at last 
to a happy ending of the tale. If it made him ap- 
pear like a repentant Sunday-school superintend- 
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ent who had taken a daring walk on a pleasant 
Sunday afternoon and had been caught in a vio- 
lent thunder-storm, it was also true to life if one 
chose to look at life in the commonplace way, the 
pleasant way, the way that has no after-regrets. 
And, then, there was my theory of truth in fiction. 
I couldn’t shut my eyes to that for the sake of 
a new theory. 

Freedom of speech had gone far, and an almost 
absolute frankness toward all things under the 
sun, but presently we were in still more evil case: 
the novelists went mad over the new psychology. 
They turned to psychological introspection, and 
dissected and analyzed the mind or the soul, and 
proved that it (or they)—they were never quite 
sure on this point of duality—was (or were) ir- 
responsible. For beneath all human thought or 
action lay the subconscious mind—its inhibitions, 
its impulses, the validity of dreams. Dreams, it 
appeared, were infernal deities, betrayers of free- 
will, suborners of the conscience. No one, there- 
fore, was responsible for anything, and good and 
evil were one, especially in novels. 

To the editor, provided he was too old to enlist 
or not subject to the draft, the war came almost 
as a relief; there was a thing for which some one 
or something was responsible. Neither was it 
introspective: it was cruel, barbarous, and as 
clear and open as the sun. And presently the 
magazines were filled with the war and heroic 
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deeds and critical essays on national characteris- 
tics, and editors began to dream of the great nov- 
els that would follow. The first one we received 
had little to do with actual combats: it used the 
war as a deus ex machina to set one tortured 
spirit free. 

One day in the spring of 1916 ‘‘The Dark 
Tower,’’ by Phyllis Bottome, was placed in my 
hands. I read the opening at once: 

‘Winn Staines respected God, the royal family, 
and his regiment, but even his respect for these 
three things was in many ways academic. He 
respected nothing else. 

‘‘His father, Admiral Sir Peter Staines, had 
never respected anything; he went to church, 
however, because his wife didn’t. They were 
that kind of family.’’ 

Having read thus far, there was nothing to do 
but to go on to the end, even if one forgot one’s 
luncheon; for here was a fresh note, assured, 
ironic, keen, almost staccato in the striking por- 
trayals. 

One loved the whole family at once: 


Sir Peter, so like Browning’s thrush— 


‘*That’s the wise thrush; he sings his song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture’’— 


the rapture of his choleric outbursts; Lady 
Staines, so palpably thriving on the continuous 
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flow of his unbottled wrath; and Winn, worthy of 
his parents, moving contumaciously through the 
tingling sharpness of their atmosphere of domes- 
tie contentions, thus moving through life. One 
rather likes bad humor, at least in books, when it 
is shafted with unconscious wit,—Mrs. Poyser 
has always been one of my favorite characters 
in fictionm—and the bad humor of ‘‘The Dark 
Tower’’ was a string of aphoristic pearls. And 
the bride of Winn, who, with the swift action of 
the novel, was to enter at once, was worthy of the 
family: ‘‘She looked as soft and innocent as a 
cream-fed kitten’? before marriage, though al- 
most at once the young husband discovered ‘‘that 
however many things you could think of for Ks- 
telle’s comfort, she could think of more for her- 
self.’ One scented disaster at once, but disas- 
ter so scintillating with keen wit and insight into 
human character that one was not greatly dis- 
turbed. 

I felt that we had made one of our early-day 
discoveries. Indeed, the novel was a success with 
our readers, and other novels by the author 
quickly followed ‘‘The Dark Tower’’ through the 
magazine. All had the same charm of the swift- 
moving style, the admirable characterizations, the 
keen wit, but, unhappily, also a growing frank- 
ness.to treat the doubtful side of life, a deepen- 
ing tone of pessimism. ‘‘The Crystal Heart’’ 
was heartbreaking: one could not convince one- 
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self that the tragic sacrifice was necessary. A 
real meditative genius had brooded too long. 

Only once more was I to have something of the 
same thrill from having taken part in the dis- 
covery of a novel of high merit. ‘‘Birthright’’ 
had come to us in the summer of 1921, and had 
come unheralded. I think that all those in the 
office who read it felt something of its strength, 
its sincerity, its fairness, its insight into charac- 
ter and tradition, and its power in depicting the 
difficulties that lie in the road over which the ne- 
gro who seeks higher self-expression must travel; 
but most of those also thought that national prej- 
udices would be against our using the book—the 
prejudices of the South, the North, the negro 
himself. And the book was both a novel and the 
study of a problem; that to others appeared an 
objection. 

I could see no objection, and a few more could 
not, and in the end that hopeful view prevailed. 
And it was justified by the wide and favorable at- 
tention that the book received; many critics spoke 
of it as epoch-making. To me it was only a 
strong novel. I did not concern myself with it as 
the study of a problem. The problem is there— 
a problem to which I can see no solution any more 
than I can to the shadow of death, the escape 
from which can be made only by not being born 
at all. 

‘Birthright’? virtually ended my reading of 
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manuscripts. Shortly after, a new system came 
in, and in the division of labor that it brought 
about, each member of the staff kept to a certain 
field. The answer that Mr. Gilder had given to 
me when, nearly forty years ago, I asked what 
my duties in the office would be, and he re- 
plied that all members of the staff read manu- 
scripts and proof and did whatever came to 
their hands, can no longer be said. General 
editorial work is gone; we are now specialists in 
restricted fields. 

Two of our recent serials have been significant 
of a return to simpler ways. Bojer’s ‘‘The Last 
of the Vikings’’ was a strong picture of reality, 
savage and cruel, with something of the simplic- 
ity and directness of Bjdérnson in the relation, 
but not a completed picture. It was not the 
rounded illusion of living that the novel should 
be. Miss Suckow’s ‘‘Country People’’ was not 
a novel. It struck one as being an extraordinary 
catalogue of details that had all the appearance 
of being singularly true to life; but the details, 
after all, were only colorless beads, all of like 
size, strung on the thread of sordid, uneventful 
years. It had all the truth and plausibility of the 
multiplication table; what it lacked was the crea- 
tive power to awaken the imagination. 

Yet there were moments, all too infrequent and 
transient, near the close of ‘‘Country People,”’’ 
where the bare recital, from which every sympa- 
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thetic appeal to the emotions had been rigidly 
suppressed, took on something of the dignity of 
a poignant revelation of human existence. The 
narrow, unlovely lives; the suddenly bewildered, 
but not wholly desolated, widowhood; the gradual 
approach to contentment, almost an elated con- 
tentment—it struck one with the thrill that comes 
in watching the grim, silent march of armed men 
going forth to war. It was in itself unemotional, 
but it brought a flash of emotion, a sense of the 
futility of living, even of the futility of dying: 
the world would go on in the old way. 

Was.the book, one asked oneself, the first-fruit 
of a new movement in fiction, a Preraphaelite 
movement, or, better, a monastic movement, which 
was to be a complete withdrawal from the ex- 
cesses of the world of letters? One knew that a 
reaction was coming, but one had not looked for 
it in just this direction. Though one might not 
wholly believe in the monastic ideal as the one 
best fitted for reforming the world, it has a cer- 
tain inspiring force and dignity, and Heaven 
knows that dignity is needed in modern fiction— 
dignity and living faith. For it is a real faith 
that has been the one great need since our 
younger novelists became the enthusiastic fol- 
lowers of the fetishes of the hour, of psycho- 
analysis and the libido, and as heathen voodoos 
of strange rites have danced with unclothed 
minds before their rapt followers. They have 
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scorned old faiths and the well worn roads of 
literature, and have blazed new trails through 
strange jungles and called them celestial high- 
ways. Some of us who are confessedly old fogies 
have tried to be resigned, though with much the 
same sort of resignation, perhaps, that elderly 
people turn wearily in bed on Hallowe’en, hear- 
ing in village streets the mischievous prowling of 
wide-awake youngsters busily lifting the gates 
from their hinges. Well, thank God! it is only 
for one night in the year! Yet the night had 
been long, and the youngsters have not yet gone 
to bed, and some who are old enough to know 
better have joined them. If ‘‘Country People’’ 
is really a faint light to betoken that dawn has at 
last come, we can at least rejoice in its sanity and 
restraint, and snatch a few last moments of 
needed sleep before the new day appears. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HIMALAYAS AND VALLEYS OF VISION 


HE War Series spoiled us, as a momentary 
prosperity has spoiled many a man to whom 
a return to quieter ways no longer thereafter 
appears tolerable. In his lukewarm attitude to- 
ward the scheme, Mr. Roswell Smith had been 
theoretically right in thinking that the magazine 
had reached its potential growth, and would not 
be materially aided by it, though he had not taken 
into reckoning the gifts of the gods, which is 
the pleasantly human way of speaking of the in- 
calculable. For brilliant as was the conception 
of the idea, the propitious hour was also needed 
to make it an extraordinary success, and that 
no man could know. 

But in 1884 the Civil War lay almost twenty 
years away, and those who had fought in it had 
lost the hot blood of youth and had come to the 
time of life when thought begins to turn natu- 
rally to the past; resentments and old hurts 
and jealousies, too, had become weakened. The 
steady growth of the South toward a new and 
more soundly based prosperity, which ‘‘The Cen- 
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become marked; and, above all,—and this no man 
could have foretold,—the time was ripe for one 
of those periods of sustained enthusiasms that 
come only at long intervals. It was not a relig- 
ious enthusiasm, like that of the Great Awaken- 
ing in Jonathan Edwards’s time, or like the 
united fervor of the people to rear the Cathedral 
of Notre-Dame at Chartres, though it had some- 
thing remotely akin to the mental attitude of 
those movements—the American’s emotional love 
of country, his somewhat provincial and tradi- 
tional love. This the reminiscences of the war 
had aroused. 

The War Series approached its official close in 
the autumn of 1886, and was followed in Novem- 
ber by ‘‘Abraham Lincoln: A History,’’ by 
John G. Nicolay and John Hay. In the confident 
eyes of the editors, in the eyes of the whole com- 
pany, the happy purchase of the monumental 
work—the serial rights had cost them fifty thou- 
sand dollars—was an assurance that the rising 
tide of the magazine’s popularity would continue 
unabated. It was a natural belief, for the life 
of Lincoln was not only the logical sequel of 
the war papers, but was in addition an exhaus- 
tive study of the one man who had caught the 
imagination of the whole people, the most pic- 
turesque figure to spring from the national soil, 
its one great martyr, ‘‘the first American.’’ 

The natural belief, then, was reasonable, and 
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founded on the soundest judgment; but reason 
and judgment, unhappily, have little to do with 
that mysterious thing, the public’s predilection 
in reading. The normal circulation of the mag- 
azine at the beginning of the War Series in 
November, 1884, was 125,000, but in the month 
that contained the first chapter of the Lincoln 
(November, 1886), there were issued 250,000 
copies, sound ground for the opinion that the in- 
terest of the publie had not become less, the edi- 
tors believed. 

From that hour, however, the circulation 
steadily went down. Throughout the three years 
and four months that the life of Lincoln ap- 
peared in the magazine, it continued to fall, 
though never so rapidly as it had risen, and 
never by many thousands to the point that Mr. 
Roswell Smith had considered the limit of its 
potential number in 1884. 

The truth was that the reading public had al- 
ready begun to tire, and what it had needed was 
not a sequel allied to the War Series, recalling 
its strifes at every step, yet wholly different in 
character. The War Series had been discursive, 
chatty, thrilling, instructive, but always varied, 
and in its separate papers laudably brief. But 
the Lincoln was ponderous, limitless in detail, 
and apparently faced eternity. Above all, it 
never was fitted to be a serial. When it had first 
been brought to the attention of the magazine in 
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1880, Dr. Holland had thought it too long and 
detailed for that purpose. The editors of 1886 
in all probability would have agreed with his 
opinion had not the amazing success of the war 
reminiscences warped their judgment. Granted 
that the people were beginning to tire, as some 
had begun to suspect, or at least had begun to con- 
template with concern the day when they would, 
a work like the ‘‘Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn’’ would have been a happier choice for 
a sequel, a relief from a long-continued strain. 
But the passing of the glorious period when 
we had dwelt on a pinnacle was all that mattered 
to us then, and it was not a pleasant sensation. 
There was, we felt, no reason in it; we knew 
that the magazine was as good as ever, could 
prove that it was as good. But there was that 
slow, disheartening slipping back. It was like 
the steady rise of water in a leaking vessel in 
calm weather, something ominous, terrifying. It 
was not that the slow fall toward the circulation 
of the magazine in the days before the war papers 
was terrifying in itself; we had not called it terri- 
fying then: it had been eminently satisfactory. 
It was the thought of retrogression, a mysterious 
something that did not comport with our idea of 
the magazine as the symbol of triumphant ad- 
vance. It had been fortunate from its beginning. 
Mr. Roswell Smith had conceived the Great South 
papers; the new Southern school of letters had 
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arisen through the sympathetic aid of the edi- 
tors; Mr. Drake had revolutionized the process 
of wood engraving, which had made ‘‘The Cen- 
tury’’ the leader of artistic illustration; sitting 
under a chestnut-tree in Chautauqua County, 
Mr. Buel had mentally evolved the latest and 
greatest success: but now the Lincoln had 
checked the upward march. 

What we wanted was another great idea. I 
think that for years we were all, little and great, 
seeking, like so many Buddhas pondering under 
the sacred bo-tree, for the great thought that was 
to transform the nation into a vast concourse 
of people going up and down the streets with 
‘‘Century Magazines’’ in their hands. When, in 
November, 1886, the circulation for the month 
touched 250,000, an editorial, calling attention to 
the fact, declared that, on the modest assumption 
of eight readers for every copy, this indicated 
that the magazine was an intellectual stimulant 
for two million people. That was satisfying, but 
why not the whole race? We had come to think 
of the magazine as distinctly national. 

I fear that I had no initiative; besides, I was 
not of the inner circle of editors, and therefore 
hesitated to present the subjects over which I 
myself moiled. Once or twice, indeed, I made a 
suggestion, but as it aroused no startling emo- 
tion of joy, I afterward forbore, and confined 
myself to my own particular tasks, permitting 
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my ‘‘great ideas’’ to pass unseen, like flowing 
water under the ice. Perhaps it was as well; 
they might not have been great. Great ideas 
have an unaccountable way of coming to the sur- 
face even through ice. ‘‘Mute, inglorious Mil- 
tons’’ are rare, except by poetic license in coun- 
try churchyards, where serenely they lie, their 
greatness forever beyond proof. 

But others were more persistent, and large 
themes were frequently presented for approval, 
though mostly by the several editors themselves, 
for ambitious subjects were always their joy. 
Biography was especially attractive to them, and 
even as early as 1880, in the beginning of the 
eleventh year of the life of the magazine, Eugene 
Schuyler’s picturesque ‘‘Peter the Great’’ was 
used. From that day they continued to pass 
through our pages in long and stately procession, 
always dignified, sometimes almost great, with 
here and there one that was ponderously dull, 
the labored toil of a dry-as-dust seeker after 
truth, with his nose in musty old books. Two 
to which I was particularly drawn not so much 
by their excellence, though that was great, as by 
the charm of the authors themselves were Joseph 
Jefferson’s ‘‘ Autobiography’’ and Maurice Fran- 
cis Egan’s ‘‘ Everybody’s St. Francis.’’ 

Indeed, both these men were peculiarly lovable 
and friendly souls, torch-bearers lighting up their 
little world. I have always taken an unusual de- 
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light in the charm of elderly people, men and 
women, who have retained the freshness of youth 
in spirit while growing old in serenity, still keenly 
alive to the wonder and illusion of the world. 
Jefferson was one. He had hesitated long over 
the proposal to use the long story of his life as 
a serial, but his last doubt gone, he had kept back 
no reservations or doubts. Over the progress 
of the book through the magazine he was as 
naively pleased as a boy with his first published 
poem. I can see him rushing into the editorial 
rooms, hear his vibrantly clear, high-pitched 
voice,~his unmistakable voice in any throng, as 
he bent over his proofs, making suggestions and 
receiving them with diffident eagerness. His 
mind was a storehouse of many memories, ready 
to pour forth in a new channel at every turn 
in his quickly moving thoughts. Speak of an in- 
cident or story in his book, and straightway 
it called up another, equally good, perhaps better. 
Tell him so, and he would put his fingers to his 
lips thoughtfully, and ask if it was possibly too 
late to make the addition. Well, he would ask 
Gilder; he would decide. For Mr. Gilder he 
clearly bore a strong love and admiration. In- 
deed, he was a lover of his fellow-creatures, one 
saw. His large heart had no room for smaller 
emotions. 

One bitterly cold twilight, in crossing the river 
by the long Erie ferry from the foot of West 
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Twenty-third Street, I stood outside on the rear 
deck, as was my wont, when J saw him hurrying 
down the gangway to the boat. As he caught 
sight of me, as was usual with him, he spoke to me 
and stretched out his hand while yet well away, 
as though his speech and kindly courtesy outran 
mere space. No, he would not go inside, he said 
in answer to my anxious query, for I feared that 
the deck might be too cold for him; and that was 
all the thought he would expend on the weather, 
that fruitful topic of conversation with less agile- 
minded men. At that he plunged into the sub- 
ject of his book, the generosity and kindness of 
the whole company in speeding it on its way; to 
turn swiftly to speak of the lights of the city as 
they began to glow through the gathering dusk, 
of the city itself and the changes he had seen; 
then back to his book again, the beloved child 
of his old age. All the twenty-minute sail down 
the river, indeed, was packed with his swiftly 
changing thoughts, while always there would be 
the old far-away look in his eyes, alternating with 
his sudden, keen-eyed glances into one’s own 
eyes. Though brightly witty at times, and of 
course not without a humorous, an almost naively 
humorous, outlook on life, his talk was mainly 
serious, I think. Above all, it was never without 
dignity; for dignity was an essential element of 
his character, the groundwork of his exquisite 
courtesy toward all men. 
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Egan I had long known, and though only a 
little older than I, I always thought of him as 
much older, so perfectly assured and poised was 
his manner, so conversant was he with the world 
of letters, with the world itself, in fact. Only 
age, it seemed, could have molded that savoir- 
faire. Born of an Irish father and a French 
mother, he had the characteristic high qualities 
of both races: he possessed the artistic integrity 
and clarity of the French, the devoutness and 
open-heartedness of the Irish. If he was Irish, 
too, in his proneness to employ a somewhat allur- 
ing flattery of manner and speech, it was a beguil- 
ing personal characteristic, and did not enter 
into his artistic judgment. There he could be 
as rigidly conscientious as though art were his 
chosen god, whom nothing could move him to 
offend. 

We had by chance begun to write for the mag- 
azine in the same year, and on that ground, when 
we met shortly after I entered the office, he at 
once claimed me as an artistic brother. Indeed, 
he did more, for in the exercise of his blarneying 
manner he appeared ready to give the impression 
that he had joyfully assisted at my literary birth; 
for on coming to the office one day, he said, he 
had found Mr. Gilder transported by the discov 
ery of a new poet. He had thus been really my 
first reader, for Mr. Gilder had given him my 
poems to read then and there. He gave me to 
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understand that they had made high holiday upon 
that fortunate natal hour. All that was his mani- 
festation of purely national characteristics, so ex- 
uberant that one was always able to take it with 
a grain of salt. When he spoke seriously of one’s 
work, he could be as critical as one’s chastened 
soul could wish. 

Yet French or Irish, he always made bright 
the hour in which one met him. I saw him for 
a short time before his long last illness. He was 
then ill, indeed had been ill for a long time, but 
nothing of this appeared in his manner. One 
could but think hopefully of a state that the suf- 
ferer treated with such lightness. Meeting him 
only by chance in general intercourse, and not- 
ing his outward characteristics as a man of the 
world, one might be disposed to think of his 
charming ‘‘Everybody’s St. Francis,’’ which the 
magazine had used as a foil to its life of Martin 
Luther, as merely the exercise of a pretty, but 
somewhat artificial, sentiment disporting itself 
in a proscribed task, so childlike did the book 
appear in its simple faith. On the contrary, it 
was the expression of a remarkably devout and 
reverent nature, and the faith was its own. 

The editorial concern at the sharp retrogres- 
sion following the beginning of the life of 
Lincoln was only a momentary shadow crossing 
the glass, and with their faith in large enter- 
prises unshaken, the editors doggedly piled 
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Ossa on Pelion. Thus the magazine for Novem- 
ber, 1889, presented an unparalleled array of 
serial articles: the life of Lincoln, ‘‘The Auto- 
biography of Joseph Jefferson,’’ George Ken- 
nan’s ‘‘Siberia and the Exile System,’’ Amelia 
E. Barr’s ‘‘Friend Olivia,’’ Frank R. Stockton’s 
‘‘Merry Chanter,’’ Timothy Cole’s ‘‘Italian Old 
Masters,’’ and a series of sociological studies on 
‘‘The Problems of Modern Society.’’ Here was 
no room for frivolity. 

The mere announcement of Kennan’s attack 
on Russian oppression had created wide com- 
ment,-and we had a vision of ourselves as the 
righters of great wrongs. It was thrilling to see 
the blacked-out pages of Kennan’s story, which 
the censors of Russia had thus, as they thought, 
made harmless, facsimiles of which we published 
in the magazine in order that readers might share 
the thrill with us, and really perceive how world- 
rocking we were. But nothing happened; Russia 
went on in its old way. The mills of the gods 
grind slowly. 

Kennan and Frost, his accompanying illustra- 
tor, came back in the end like the ghosts of men, 
the shadow of their long, racking months in the 
country of many terrors like a black pall on their 
spirits not easily to be shaken off. Seeing the 
return, [ had a moment of remorse. In reading 
Kennan’s word-pictures of their toilsome ad-. 
vance across the desolate steppes in their long 
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road into Siberia, I had from time to time been 
irritated by the way he emphasized the small 
discomforts of the journey—the jolting carts, the 
pest of insects, the sleepless nights, the wretched 
food, the heat and the cold. All that, I told my- 
self, and probably told others in the office, was 
an understood part of adventure; it appeared 
to be childish to dwell on such matters. But when 
Kennan came back, and I saw his face, I under- 
stood for the first time how all his small, queru- 
lous complaints had been only the safety-valves, 
the relieving safety-valves, that had helped him 
to bear the overwhelming weight of apprehension 
and danger that he could not see, but knew lay 
all about him. 

Toiling assiduously to find a worthy successor 
to the War Series, it was Mr. Johnson who had 
planned the long and romantic story of the dis- 
covery of gold in California. For a year or more 
the several articles were picturesque features of 
the magazine, but they did not possess that golden 
and mysterious something, no editorial instinct 
can tell what, that stirs the imagination of read- 
ers, and they failed to justify our hopes. 

Almost dogged was the persistence with which 
the editcrs continued to present all sides of the 
Lincoln legend: ‘‘Lincoln in the Telegraph Of- 
fice,’’ ‘‘Lincoln as a Lawyer,’’ and reminiscences 
of all sorts that gave no strikingly new or salient 
aspect of his character. We had all been proud 
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of the reputation of the magazine for the thor- 
ough manner in which it treated the subjects that 
it elected to spread before the public, but was it 
not possible to glean an apparently harvested 
field too closely? Great as Lincoln was, and 
matchlessly romantic as was his career, the pub- 
lic had tired. That was unmistakable. Person- 
ally, I heard on all sides the sharp or scornful 
belief that the magazine was joined to its idol. 
It appeared incredible that the editors had not 
also heard it. They thus took on the aspect of 
advocates of a cause rather than that of editors 
—advotates of a cause that needed no arguing. 
It irritated readers, drove them away. 

Near the end of 1889 we published a long serial 
after my own heart—‘‘Sailing Alone Around the 
World,’’ by Captain Joshua Slocum. One of the 
things in the sprightly and amusing narrative 
that appealed to me was the casualness with 
which the good captain prepared for his long 
voyage: he could not swim, and his only chro- 
nometer was a cheap kitchen clock that had lost 
the glass covering of its face. It brought vividly 
to mind my first long cruise, which with a boy 
companion I had made in a eabinless cat-boat. 
We had no compass, side-lights, lead-line, or 
watch, but optimistically decided that they were 
not needed since we did not possess them, they 
being expensive luxuries. That on the same 
grounds the former master of a clipper-ship went 
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to sea without a chronometer raised me in my 
own estimation as a careful seaman. 

The captain’s story attracted much attention, 
and was well written. I remember that I had 
great difficulty in convincing an old friend, a ship- 
builder of wide reading and a collector of books 
of old voyages, that the narrative was not recon- 
structed in the office from Captain Slocum’s log- 
book or mere notes. It was not. Except for 
the minor typographical changes that all manu- 
scripts undergo, ‘‘Sailing Alone Around the 
World”’ passed through our hands with scarcely 
the revision of a phrase, so direct and clear was 
it in the expression of the thoughts and experi- 
ences of the author. Indeed, this instinct for a 
fitting literary form is not unique in men who 
have had no training in the supposedly fine art 
of writing—training that too frequently awakens 
an ambition for ‘‘fine writing’’ instead, which 
has no art about it. ‘‘The Autobiography of 
Joseph Jefferson’’ possessed the same high qual- 
ity. The explanation is logical enough in both 
cases. Jefferson and Slocum had real stories to 
tell, and, being men of simple and direct char- 
acter, told them without circumlocution or pre- 
tense. Moreover, all the previous training of 
their lives had been a happy preparation for 
these new tasks. Long preoccupation with plays 
that fitted his character, and versed in all the art 
of his profession to transmit his thoughts clearly 
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to his audiences, in essaying to write the story 
of his long career Jefferson stood on firm and 
familiar ground. Asa master of ships, of a class, 
therefore, little given to circumlocution or vague- 
ness, Captain Slocum stood with him. 

While his book was passing through the maga- 
zine, Captain Slocum frequently came to the office. 
In his outward appearance, for some reason, I 
think of him as suggesting the farmer rather 
than the sailor. He had a dry, whimsical humor. 
I knew many sailors who could not swim, and 
once I asked him why he had not learned. 
Withan exaggerated shrug of his shoulders he 
replied: 

‘‘Water too cold where I grew up as a boy— 
in Nova Scotia.’’ He added philosophically that, 
anyway, the knowledge was of little use at sea. 
He had never expected to go tumbling overboard 
in dock, and out in the middle of the Atlantic 
or in the Indian Ocean where was one to swim 
to? There one might as well drown first as last. 

Once when the Spray was lying in Brooklyn, 
I went over with him to see her. She was a 
sturdy little craft, and well planned to be worked 
single-handed. The cabin was cleverly arranged, 
too, but, oh, what a huddle it was in! Perhaps 
it was from seeing it that I had gained an im- 
pression of the captain as a farmer-like person 
--a farmer of the sort who leaves his mowing- 
machine in the field, and his plows and binders 
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to weather in the rain. One was glad to return 
to the deck. 

Well, the Spray sailed her last voyage, and the 
captain with her, and no bit of wreckage ever 
returned, and no clue to the disaster. In a little 
room that I call my ‘‘sea room’’ I have screwed 
fast above a door her far-off beginning—the 
builder’s working model from which she was 
planned. Near it hangs a large framed picture 
of her under sail, with Captain Slocum at the 
wheel, looking back. On the white margin of the 
picture is the autograph: ‘‘Joshua Slocum New 
York April 27th 1900.’’ Looking up at these, I 
dream of like voyages, but not of the same end. 
There have been too many of that sort among 
my people to chance another in this season of 
the world. 

Though the magazine for November, 1889, had 
devoted to continued articles an amount of its 
space that I do not remember as ever again hav- 
ing been equaled (not even excepting the mag- 
azine for May, 1899, which contained, under the 
general head of ‘‘The Story of the Captains,’’ 
the account of the several commanders of the 
ships of the American fleet that destroyed the 
Spanish squadron at the Battle of Santiago), 
the tendency to concentrate attention on large 
features continued. In a way the magazine ap- 
peared to have gone over to the policy of 
‘‘thorough.’’? It appeared to be the beautiful 
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theory of the editors that if they could only at- 
tract the attention of the readers to the begin- 
nings of their several interlocking series of con- 
tinued papers, readers would never give up their 
subscriptions until they had come to the end of 
the papers they had begun. Thus, by the over- 
lapping, the cycle of eternity was completed. 
Naturally, however, variety was lost. Turn- 
ing over old copies of the magazine of the period 
of the War Series, I have always been struck 
by their wide diversity of contents and the skill 
with which other portions of the magazine were 
made to soften the note of war, and resolutely 
refused to become subordinate. No careless © 
throwing together of the material nearest at 
hand had compassed this well balanced whole. 
Indeed, the special features for each magazine 
were always selected far in advance of actual 
publication. The proper ingredients that were 
to be fused together for the traditionally perfect 
magazine of the day—so much exploiting of the 
picturesque corners of the earth; so much art; 
so much religion, science, or politics; so much 
fiction and verse—were compounded as carefully 
as the chemist pours into his graduated glass 
the various elements that make up his tonic elixir 
—or sleeping-potion. Dr. Holland had tried to 
present in every number some article of spiritual 
significance. He wanted more, of course, but 
that was his foundation. Mr. Gilder wanted art. 
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Mr. Johnson wanted everything. Periodically, 
he would settle himself to the task of making 
up the magazine many months in advance,—it 
was the duty that fell to him whenever he was 
present,—setting down for each month the arti- 
cles that would make the most diversified and 
seasonable whole, with a careful estimate of the 
length of each. With certain continued articles 
and novels in the list, there were always a num- 
ber of ‘‘musts’’ to go in, and theoretically a 
number of pages were always reserved for pos- 
sible ‘‘timely’’ articles that the unexpected hap- 
penings of the future might demand. But the 
reserved space was usually non-existent, for with 
his normally unrestrained enthusiasm to make 
each number excel its predecessor, Mr. John- 
son usually found himself confronted with the 
problem of making his selected material of 
one hundred and eighty pages or more shrink 
to the absolutely restricted number of one hun- 
dred and sixty, which was the quota of the maga- 
zine. Thus for a day or two Miss Demarest 
would be kept running back and forth with 
possibly shorter substitute material or busy 
reéstimating ‘‘lengths,’’ while the rest of us 
would hear above our own labors the tumult of 
the gathering forces. The fine old days! 

And always the magazine remained good. 
Above all, it kept its old dignity. Though the 
world had changed in many ways since its found- 
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ing in 1870, and the class of readers to which 
Dr. Holland had appealed had changed with it, 
it was still reasonably loyal to the magazine. 
Another group interested in art and the seri- 
ous discussion of large problems had been drawn 
in with the years. To the art-lovers the long 
series of papers like Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Cathedrals’? and Mrs. Pennell’s ‘‘French 
Cathedrals,’’ both illustrated by Pennell’s beau- 
tiful work, appeared invaluable. General read- 
ers were at least pleased with the sumptuous 
quality of the lovely scenes portrayed, while de- 
riving’a certain satisfaction from the possession 
of the reading matter as something that could 
be comfortably laid aside for perusal at a more 
leisurely time. It was the same with Cole’s en- 
gravings of the old masters. They were the sort 
of thing one expected of ‘‘The Century.’’ They 
gave one a certain dignity merely by being the 
subscriber of the magazine that contained them. 

But there was the problem of a new group of 
readers so numerous that it gave tremendous 
weight to the sort of thing that it was eager to 
devour. Yet to label the reading of this body 
was difficult; it was catholic, but erratic— 
‘‘Helen’s Babies,’’ ‘‘Robert Elsmere,’’? ‘‘Ben 
Hur,’’ ‘‘Marie Bashkirtseff,’? Kidd’s ‘Social 
Hvolution,’’? ‘‘David Harum,’’ the muck-raking 
magazines, ‘‘The Simple Life.’’ You could n’t 
put your finger on any one of these, on all of 
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them, and say that you knew what they wanted. 
They possessed the sort of madness in their pas- 
sion for certain books that was like the madness 
of thirty-five or more years ago when people were 
wildly concerned with the problem of the red- 
haired girl and the white horse. To meet a red- 
haired girl on the street was to see a white horse 
immediately after—that was a theory that the 
whole nation set about proving. The passing of 
a red-haired girl in the streets of our supposedly 
grim and money-mad city progressively blocked 
them with the people who paused to gaze up and 
down the roadway to catch sight of the inevitable 
white horse. They knew it was near, but they 
wanted to view it. I crossed the river by ferry 
in those days, and I have seen men and boys 
catching sight of a red psyche knot or chignon, 
or whatever name was used at the time, laugh- 
ingly or slyly rise and go out to the wagon run- 
way of the boat to find the second half of the 
linked mystery. The red-haired wife of a friend 
of mine told me that she did not go out of the 
house for many weeks; she had not the courage. 
It was like, to be modern, the madness of the 
‘“‘False Armistice Day’’ in New York. 

But this class of readers was not static; un- 
happily, it was not even understandable. The 
rise and fall of the muck-raking magazines proved 
that. It had a way of passing on to new fields, 
like a flock of starlings, here to-day and there 
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to-morrow. That was annoying, but when it did 
read, how it read, and how many there were of 
them! Even with all these uncertainties, pub- 
lishers were eager to reach them. Some of us 
were eager. Long before, we had had our great 
hour; but in having it, we had given the feather 
to the arrow that shot us, for we had taught the 
world that magazines might be immensely popu- 
lar and profitable. Thus hosts of new magazines 
had arisen to make greater the problem—syndi- 
cated magazines; muck-raking magazines; art 
magazines; the magazine of special interests, like 
the tited business man and the woman who 
wanted her home to be beautiful; the illustrated 
Sunday supplement. And most of these were 
cheap, and could be thrown aside after hasty 
reading, like a newspaper. And with all this mad 
clutter, we were being left behind in the race for 
the pinnacle that still lured. We stood as one 
among many, distinguished only, with a few 
others, by our dignity. We were all just mag- 
azines; there was none that was national in the 
true sense of the word, the interpreter of the 
American spirit. Indeed, as far as the vast new 
reading public was concerned, there was no na- 
tional spirit. There was no longer a standard 
of excellence. 

In 1909 Mr. Gilder died, and in the shock of 
that seemingly irreparable loss, our little world 
stood still for a moment. For Mr. Gilder had 
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been more than a great editor; he had been the 
unifying force that bound together our various 
contending partizans. He had not dominated; 
he was tactful. And then there had been his 
purity of character, the lovableness of nature 
that drew the hearts of all men, from firemen, 
who knew his courage, to Presidents, who knew 
his wisdom. And poet as he was, almost an emo- 
tional poet, a poet of the heart rather than of the 
mind, his critical instinct was as restrained and 
unemotional as the binomial theorem. If as an 
editor he possessed the shadow of a personal 
prejudice, I never discovered it. 

After his death, the magazine displayed no 
easily appreciable change. It kept to the old 
standards, was initiative. Trained in the same 
school, in which they had passed nearly the 
whole of their working lives, Mr. Gilder and Mr. 
Johnson had absorbed the same ideals. The task 
was to make them felt in changed conditions. 

And shortly we took up again the problem of 
the hour—the problem of the disintegration of 
the great new reading public that would not per- 
mit us to be as dignified as we pleased and still 
mount to pinnacles, and our ignorance of what 
this public really wanted. Should we stay where 
we were, dignified to the end, or go boldly forth 
to these new readers, bearing gifts? But just 
what gifts? No one could tell, for the reading 
public, as I have said, was not understandable. 
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Mr. Johnson desired the magazine to remain 
static; that is, cling to its standard. That was 
due to the traditions of the magazine as well as 
to its own public. If we desired a new public, 
he suggested, the thing to do was to start a new 
magazine that might be as antic as it pleased, 
while retaining the old magazine as it was. The 
new magazine would have nothing to lose, and it 
might be interesting to watch. To the other par- 
tizans that seemed impossible. There was noth- 
ing to do but to part. 

The new problem, then, was to secure the right 
editor; but who could tell what a right editor was 
like? Naturally, no one; for inasmuch as all men 
think themselves qualified for that anomalous 
estate, there is wide diversity as to its heaven- 
born gifts. Editorships, like Presidential elec- 
tions, have been won by aspirants who were ‘‘a 
hundred per cent. American,’? and others by 
those with an eagerness to ‘‘turn their eyes to 
the future.’’? It was all puzzling. 

The idea came to some that perhaps the thing 
needed was not a trained magazine man, but a 
fresh mind. The suggestion was alluring. The 
trained mind was likely to be conservative, as 
they had learned. That was the beauty of the 
fresh mind; it could not well be conservative 
about the things of which it knew nothing. And 
the fresh mind would naturally be progressive. 
If one did not know where it would progress, that 
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was more than could be said of the trained mind, 
which apparently was content to stand still with 
its standards and go nowhere. Well, we ‘‘turned 
our eyes to the future.’’ 

The new era came in with the beating of drums 
and tom-toms. The new editor was to have carte 
blanche. He was installed in his room, with glit- 
tering, massive, up-to-date mahogany furniture; 
the editorial rooms were freshly carpeted. We 
had had rugs and waxed floors before—too 
colonial. 

A troop of young men came in, serious-faced 
young men, with mysterious powers. No one 
knew exactly what they did, what they were ex- 
pected to do, but all felt vaguely that it was to 
be important. Perhaps their delay in showing 
their hand was due to the fact that they were 
exploring the future, blazing fresh trails. Ob- 
scurely, we knew that they belonged to it. 

Meanwhile new life stirred in the office. The 
leading men lunched together for a_ time 
every Monday—lunched, looked wise, and made 
speeches. We had an afternoon tea in the office, 
welcoming receptions to new men, farewell recep- 
tions to others who were leaving. We had a 
great dinner at a club at which virtually every 
one in the office was present, and sat about the 
great, decorated table and ate and talked. After- 
ward there were many speeches. I knew they 
were great speeches, because every one cheered 
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wildly. Unhappily, deafness assails me in large 
rooms, and I never knew what they were all 
about. The future, I suppose. 

Then winter came, and every one was whisper- 
ing behind closed doors. While they whispered, 
my own work was more than doubled. Spring 
came, and suddenly there was whispering every- 
where; even I learned that the magazine might be 
sold. Suddenly, one by one, the serious-faced 
young men vanished, and it was evident that the 
future had temporarily retired from view. 

The past appeared ready to retire with it when 
a little later newspapers reported that the maga- 
zine had been sold. A week later it became 
known that the report was untrue. It could not 
be sold in that casual off-hand way, as certain 
astute stockholders, possibly biding their time, 
all the while knew. 

With relief, like men who were exhausted with 
running a vain race for an unknown goal in an 
impenetrable fog, we found ourselves back at our 
starting-point—at the end of the old régime. It 
was good to be there; it was like coming home— 
home again after long journeying. 

But a state of mind like that was not provoca- 
tive of any inordinate desire to climb new pin- 
nacles. We had no initiative; we were content 
to wait for something to happen. Well, some- 
thing happened. The World War came, and, 
after that, initiative was no longer possible: the 
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war had it all. It had burst upon the world like an 
unseen flame, and that was the end of all better- 
ing of the world, or amusing it. There was only 
the question of saving it. 

Meanwhile the war obsessed us; we could fight 
in it, glorify it as the war that was to end all 
wars, or bitterly denounce it: it was all one. 
Nothing else mattered. And presently the world 
was in ashes, materially or morally or spiritually, 
and out of the ashes men began to creep, and 
mentally take stock of what was left. But men 
do not rise from ashes quite sane; they go too 
far ahead or go back: it was soon a question 
whether we were to be barbarians or radicals. 
Men were mad for something quite different from 
the things they had always known and cher- 
ished. Governments changed, morals changed, 
literary standards changed. The new thing! 
The unheard-of thing! 

The mood is passing, and slowly the common 
sense of the world is beginning to reassert itself. 
But the essence of common sense is sobriety. 
New thoughts and aspirations are stirring in the 
minds of men, but they are no longer the frenzied 
emotions of the years immediately succeeding the 
war. As Mr. Joseph H. Odell eloquently says: 
‘‘Very few, and those only the people who have 
an inebriated radicalism, wish to go beyond the 
frontiers of anything. But there are multitudes 
who, in matters of faith and emotion, wish to 
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come to the frontier of religion without being 
pushed out into the wilderness in which there is 
no Moses to strike the rock and no heaven to rain 
down manna. Also, there are multitudes in 
politics who desire earnestly to pass out of the 
citadel of partizan safety and cultivate the land 
beyond the walls, but have no desire to found a 
utopian kingdom beyond the horizon. The case 
is true of the many who are studying such con- 
fused movements as we are having in psychology, 
sociology, and literature.’’ 

It was with an acute perception of this new 
stirring of more sober thoughts in the minds of 
people that many months ago led Mr. Frank to 
begin his series of papers on the new renaissance. 
This magazine is not radical. It has no desire 
to take its readers beyond the frontiers of which 
Mr. Odell speaks, but it ardently desires to act 
as the interpreter of the common mind of think- 
ing people, moving forward the frontiers of 
thought as the people themselves move with it; to 
make articulate, without sentimentality or emo- 
tional excess, the swing of mankind from crass 
materialism to a more spiritual conception of hu- 
man affairs. 

The old problems are still with us—the prob- 
lems of standards and traditions and a reading 
public that has no common meeting-ground. But 
has the pendulum begun to swing back? Indeed, 
to our minds, the situation is not unlike that 
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which confronted Dr. Holland when the magazine 
was.new. A great war then lay just behind, and 
it was for the vast multitude of people, weary 
of war, who craved national unity that he de- 
sired the magazine to be a sympathetic spokes- 
man. A few weeks ago, in the absence of the 
editor, the manuscripts personally addressed to 
him came to me. For years I had not read 
such manuscripts in a body. What struck me 
now as a revelation of an amazing change was 
the fact that a large part of these unsolicited 
contributions, the larger part indeed, related to 
subjects that bore on the spiritual growth and 
moral integrity of the nation. It did not appear 
over-optimistic to believe that a part of our 
dream was coming true, and that we were again 
to have a common meeting-ground for the na- 
tional mind. 


CHAPTER XIV 
‘¢JUST MOONIN’ ABOUT THE DECK’’ 


HE finest sailorman I ever knew, and, what 

was far more to the point, the finest one 
my father ever knew, as I often heard him de- 
clare, was a stalwart Irishman of forty or more, 
with a,ruddy face and humorous eyes, and a dev- 
astating wrath on occasion. I had sailed with 
him, and had never seen the time when he did 
not lead; never was he unequal to whatever task 
the moment thrust upon him. Crews of sailing- 
vessels were shipped for the voyage, as every 
one knows, and, the round trip ended, were paid 
off and discharged: but my father, having once 
found John, never discharged him; moreover, 
John never would be discharged. They sailed 
together for six steady years, and when at last 
my father came home to die, John followed him 
up to our little port, and stood by on the high 
hill looking off over the water when we laid him 
to rest. Later in the afternoon I met him walk- 
ing dolorously along the waterfront, and we 
stopped on the mill-creek bridge and talked for 
a long time. We talked of our old voyages 


together, but mostly he talked of my father. 
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Never had he known an ‘“‘old man”? like him, he 
said over and over. He had no certain dwelling- 
place, for he was a homeless man, with neither 
kith nor kin; but giving him my name and ad- 
dress, I begged him to let me know whenever he 
came to port in the city. He swore he would be 
sure to do that, and placing my card in an old 
black pocket-book, he tied it together with a bit 
of twine, and said he’d be going along now. 
And with that he wrung my hand in his mighty 
grip, and went slowly away, never once look- 
ing back. And I, remembering his superstitions, 
also turned away; for to look back after parting 
or to watch one go away was bad luck. I never 
saw him or heard of him again, but I never for- 
got him, and in ‘‘Kerrigan’s Christmas Sermon’’ 
and other short tales I tried to picture him as 
the man I thought him to be. I think he was 
the last of his kind. 

He was the only sailor I ever knew who did 
not always sleep out his watch below at night, 
and often, too, when we were in port, he ’d go 
about the dark deck recoiling the running rigging 
in an absent-minded way. I was given to wan- 
dering sleepless a bit myself, and once, coming 
upon him, I asked him why he did it. ‘‘Just 
moonin’ about the deck,’’ he said. 

I thought of him when I came to this last chap- 
ter, remembering the things I meant to say, but 
had not, and the things I could not tell, lacking 
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the gift to give the complete picture that I had 
in mind, and the things that had once worried 
me, too, though perhaps causelessly. But certain 
remembrances catch me, like things out of place 
on shipboard, and set me ‘‘just moonin’ about 
the deck.’’ 

The years I have tried to describe have 
been humdrum years, perhaps, but happy, too, 
in a way; for the steady grind of the work I 
have tried to do is not deadening if one has the 
singular taste to be fond of it and finds oneself 
among people both kindly and lovable. I had 
come to the office at the beginning of a hot sum- 
mer, and coming suddenly and altogether unex- 
pectedly, had necessarily come alone. I have 
never cared for the city as a dwelling-place, and 
those first lonely weeks would have been desolate 
enough had it not been for Carey. One of the 
endearing things in the Irish race is a ready 
heart for instant understanding, and Carey had 
the quality in the highest degree. It did not mat- 
ter who it was, a shy stranger in the office, a 
lone foreigner in the city, or an office boy with 
trouble at home—all were one to his ready heart. 
He never left me to mope by myself after office 
hours, if it was possible. He was always insist- 
ing that we go out to dinner together, and that 
would be the end of loneliness. Often we went 
to a quiet little roof garden on the top of a build- 
ing overlooking the Battery and the harbor, with 
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the familiar sounds of the passing tugs and 
ferry-boats coming up to us with extraordinary 
clearness at that hushed hour. 

Often Scott Hurtt and Clarence H. Kelsey, 
both great friends of Carey, accompanied us. 
Both had been freshmen at Yale when I was a 
sophomore, and between Hurtt and me there was 
another slight bond that was curious. I remem- 
bered Hurtt as a sturdy, fair-haired freshman 
who, either because he was sturdy or because, 
like the cat in ‘‘The Argonauts,’’ in ‘‘The 
Golden Age,’’ he ‘‘had looked at them in a nasty 
sort of way they did not like,’’ had moved my 
room-mate, my room-mate of freshman year, and 
two other classmates with a consuming desire to 
visit him early one evening and put him to bed, 
an archaic form of hazing of our happy youth. 
Hurtt’s sturdiness of appearance had more than 
met their expectations in reality, and the boys 
had been rougher than they had meant to be. 
A week later my room-mate and another were 
expelled; my room-mate of freshman year and 
the fourth hazer escaped. They were never 
questioned, and they had no reason for thinking 
that they were suspected. It was a college mys- 
tery why, like the two women grinding at the 
mill, two had been taken, and the other two left. 
No one that I ever knew had really believed that 
Hurtt, recognizing two of his tormentors, had 
betrayed them to the faculty, though the thought 
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had doubtless come to the minds of some, and 
Hurtt may have felt that many believed him 
guilty of that unspeakable crime in the eyes of 
a boy. He must have known that I had not, for 
I was able to tell him that one evening near the 
end of our senior year Tutor Moses Stuart 
Phelps, the talented brother of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, dropped into my old room-mate’s room 
for a chat. Now, one of Phelps’s avocations 
was to teach us logic, and another was to preach 
in the college chapel some of the best sermons 
that it has ever been my fortune to hear; but 
to our minds his real vocation, miraculously per- 
formed, was to make his appearance upon the 
scene, fully clothed, at any hour and in any place, 
whenever student irregularity was abroad. In 
the progress of their high discourse, my old 
room-mate said that chance had much to do with 
a man’s success at college—mere chance. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Phelps, musingly, ‘‘it has. In 
a way it is chance that you and B are here 
to-day, while A and B [the expelled 
men] are not. Still, chance may at times be mod- 
ified by previous conduct and performance.’’ 
The smile, sardonic, yet humorous, that every 
Yale man of that day knew well overspread his 
face. It was at last clear who had discovered 
the hazers, and why all had not suffered punish- 
ment: two of the pitchers had gone to the well 
too often. 
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Thus pleasantly, with Carey’s aid, many hours 
of that first summer in the office passed. It was 
like Carey, that quick readiness to smooth one’s 
way. Indeed, as one who was supposed to rank 
above him, I might, as human nature goes, more 
easily have been a cause for resentment. Of that 
I never discovered a sign. What had awakened 
in the minds of a few the suspicion that he was 
inclined to exalt himself in the office was due, 
I felt, to the undeniable fact that our literary 
visitors exalted him. Kipling had no sooner ap- 
peared in the city than he became Carey’s long- 
lost brother. In the days of his highest popu- 
larity Hall Caine came to America, and hardly 
a day had passed before he was brought to the 
Office, with his arm, figuratively speaking, about 
Carey’s neck. Within a week Carey was probably 
doing the family’s shopping; certainly Caine’s 
young son was always under his feet. Thomas 
Nelson Page was his bosom friend, and so were 
James Whitcomb Riley, John Fox, ‘‘Hop’’ Smith, 
Cable—oh, the whole world of letters. And we 
did not know how to use all that talent for friend- 
ship! In this day of scouts for writers of prom- 
ise, he would have been invaluable. Given the 
chance, he would have beguiled a new Song of 
Solomon from Jeremiah himself. 

Nevertheless, I am ready to admit that at times 
it must have been irritating to a real editor to 
have a popular author rush into the editorial 
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rooms with his proof and, looking wildly about 
and not seeing Carey,—that, too, was natural 
enough, for his hours were anything but regu- 
lar,—demand where he was. He had proof for 
him. Carey wouldn’t have done anything with 
the proof except return it to the printers after 
the editors had considered the excited author’s 
changes or suggestions, and that the author knew 
as well as we; but all that scarcely seemed a 
situation worth getting excited about in turn. A 
much more amusing way to meet it, some one 
suggested, would have been to disregard all the 
author’s changes, if he had made any. That 
would have been getting even for his assumed lese- 
majesty, a very tranquilizing feeling for shocked 
sensibilities. 

What really happened was curious (one 
could n’t call it logical) : the names of the editors, 
with the several titles of editor-in-chief, associate 
editor, and assistant editor, appeared for the first 
time not in the magazine itself, but on the edi- 
torial letter paper. Thereafter every one knew 
his place. It had not affected Carey’s status, for 
he was the ‘‘go-between’’ of editors and printers, 
a phrase that had become almost an office for- 
mula. In a back-handed way it really affected 
his literary friends, some of whom never again 
darkened the office door, and Mrs. Herrick and 
me. We two had always been recognized as 
members of the editorial staff, and we still were, 
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though more or less under the rose, as it always 
appeared after this, and therefore neither of us 
was unduly uplifted in later years to be referred 
to as ‘‘one of our assistants.’’ It appeared a 
somewhat nebulous distinction when more exact 
titles were flying about in the open. The leading 
titles had always been definitely known, and none 
of us had been concerned about them; it was the 
tactless way in which they had now been empha- 
sized that cut. 

Mrs. Herrick was deeply hurt. She had long 
been a member of the staff, and was both hon- 
ored and loved. If Dr. Holland were still alive, 
it would not have happened, she said. Person- 
ally, a ribbon to stick in my coat has never meant 
much to me, and I was a comparative new-comer, 
when one does not expect much. Besides, I was 
damaged goods: I was deaf. It did not affect 
my work, but that was not the point in a delicate 
question like this. A slight defect may do a 
household utensil no practical harm, but no one 
dreams of setting it up on the mantelpiece as 
a parlor ornament, unless, indeed, it is an an- 
tique. The old régime had already been gone a 
year (when Mr. Gilder died, the title of assistant 
editor was silently dropped), and the short suc- 
ceeding one had also passed, before I became a 
titled ornament. Possibly by that time I had 
also become an antique. 

It was all a tempest in a tea-pot, which each 
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little band appeared to think was not heard by 
the other; nevertheless, it marked a change in 
the feeling of the company and eventually affected 
its morale. When the magazine was founded in 
1870, on its cover were the words, ‘‘Conducted 
by J. G. Holland.’’ Its name was changed to 
“‘The Century Magazine’? in November, 1881, 
but Dr. Holland died before it reached the public. 
In the number for December, an editorial de- 
clared, ‘‘When the name of Dr. Holland is taken 
from the cover as the conductor, no other name 
will eyer appear there.’? That announcement 
was taken to mean not only an intention to pay 
perpetual reverence to the memory of the be- 
loved founder of the magazine, but to throw over 
his successors a modest and not too transparent 
veil of anonymity. Now, apparently, the editors 
had thought better of at least one part of their 
resolve, and had permitted themselves to appear 
as real personages on their letter-heads. It 
seemed like the abdication of kingship at the pal- 
ace portal while playing a very real game of 
royalty on the back stairs. That was the view 
that was easy to take if one was not of the elect. 

But times had changed, and the action was 
natural enough. While Mr. Roswell Smith and 
Dr. Holland lived and were active in the com- 
pany, they were dominant figures to the body of 
ambitious young men whom they had drawn 
about them, and when néar the close of Dr. 
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Holland’s life, the two men by their generosity 
bound their young aids still more closely to- 
gether as material sharers in the prosperity of 
the company, the latter accepted the trust, and 
after the passing of their benefactors jealously 
guarded it—for themselves. That, as I said, was 
natural. Altruism does not increase, like the 
ameba, through the natural law of fission. A 
corporate body becomes an autocracy. My in- 
dictment is not against individual men; it is, 
what Burke called impossible, an indictment 
against a whole nation, against humanity itself. 

It was the same at sea, I knew; the quarter- 
deck was sacred. Rarely did a greenhorn with- 
out influence pass from the forecastle into the 
circle of the officers. It isn’t in human na- 
ture to believe that a youngster who comes fresh 
and untrained under one’s nominal tutelage can 
ever narrow appreciably the gulf between his 
ignorance and one’s assured knowledge. He 
may in time acquire an incodrdinated smattering 
of seamanship, but, then, there is experience: he 
can never bridge that wide chasm. From ne- 
cessity he may be permitted to do things, but 
theoretically always under the watchful eyes of 
his superiors. Most shipmasters had inverted 
contpasses hung above their berths in order to 
keep a sort of tab on the deck even when they 
were below. Even whaling captains did that, 
though, in the eyes of the merchant marine, 
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whalers were a slipshod lot who had no regard 
for the fine traditions of the sea. I had learned 
at an early age that even in pleasant weather 
my father was always running up to the deck 
at night if for no other plausible reason than to 
see how the weather fared. Even that could not 
be trusted to follow sunset promises if he was 
not there to note its eccentricities. No one else 
would. The service was going to the dogs. It 
always is with us of the older generation. 

But all these things mattered little to me more 
than a generation ago. They matter still less 
to-day. At an early age I had desired to write, 
and to write of the sea, which I loved, though 
fully aware that it was not the all-absorbing sub- 
ject to other men that it was to me. Thus even 
at my most romantic and hopeful period I never 
dreamed of finding the fabled pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow or of taking the world by 
storm. My quiet niche in the editorial rooms 
therefore came to me as a godsend: it gave me, 
I believed, both the opportunity and the literary 
atmosphere to moil over unprofitable things— 
the ways of the unregarded men who go down 
to the sea in ships. My work on the staff, then, 
was to be a pleasant avocation. Assuredly, it 
was that, for the magazine stood high in public 
esteem, and no one could ask for more kindly or 
considerate superiors. Both magazine and off- 
cers won my entire loyalty. 
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If glimpses of certain editorial ambitions and 
concerns like those I have mentioned came to me 
from time to time, I usually watched them with 
something of the amused, but never sneering, 
tolerance that the Stryge, with elbows on para- 
pet, from his lofty platform looks down from 
Notre-Dame in Paris at the Are de Triomphe, 
that symbol of the great city’s ambition, and the 
hurrying throng below. I wasn’t concerned with 
editorial pride. I was concerned with the mag- 
azine, the unified whole that made up its excel- 
lences. Never in my most exalted moments had 
I dreamed or desired to be the editor or to bear 
his thankless responsibilities. My responsibility 
for keeping error out of its pages, which had 
fallen more and more into my hands, was quite 
enough, more than enough. Editorial work was 
simply my avocation, the pleasant post from 
which to view the spectacle of life. 

But in my dreams of writing I had not counted 
on the speed of time, its manner of slipping by 
while all one’s minor tasks were still undone. I 
could work at my own tasks at night, I had 
thought, but I had not reckoned on the deaden- 
ing effect of other somewhat similar tasks by day, 
or the way the latter had of encroaching upon 
my allotted hours. There was always work to be 
taken home at night, and rarely the fresh mind 
for my own. Only an indomitable will could 
face such a situation, and mine was not indomi- 
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table. It was a hopeful will that always prom- 
ised easier to-morrows. But easier to-morrows 
never came. 

But avocation or not, the office work could not 
be slighted. One’s sense of responsibility saw 
to that. Moreover, to me the work was vastly 
interesting, and increasingly interesting as time 
went on. I have already stated that I never 
asked my superiors how the work was to be done, 
preferring to give the assumption that I knew 
exactly what I was to do. To know what had 
previously been done in the matter of proof- 
reading, I took old numbers of the magazine home 
and went over them critically. As a result of 
that perusal, I have never been greatly impressed 
when on occasion the editors have said that I 
had kept the proof-reading of the magazine up 
to its high standard; for in reality there had 
been no standard. All the editors read proof, 
and read it well in what were perhaps the essen- 
tials, but no special one had apparently taken the 
time or had the inclination to make uniform the 
punctuation, capitalization, dialectical forms, and 
unify other factors into a standard. 

Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, who from its 
earliest days had always been in a way a sort 
of patron saint of the magazine, and possessed 
certain pleasant attributes for the situation, in- 
asmuch as he was not only always quick to 
praise, but was usually inclined to bestow even 
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more than the actual occasion warranted, was 
the first one whom I remember as having drawn 
attention to the fact of our possessing a real ty- 
pographical system. When his Turnbull lectures 
on ‘‘The Nature and Elements of Poetry’’ were 
appearing serially in the magazine in 1891, he 
wrote to the editors that he had been agreeably 
surprised in the proof-reading. When he had 
written for the magazine in earlier days, he de- 
clared, the reading had been haphazard and lack- 
ing in consistency, but now it was as good as 
that of the Riverside Press. He asked if our 
publishing a new dictionary had had aught to 
do with the improvement. 

Directly, it had not, of course, though indi- 
rectly it had been of material assistance. The 
department possessed an admirable reference- 
library, and that I was always consulting, and 
though I had resolutely abstained from seeking 
advice from the editors, I had no such hesita- 
tion with the large dictionary staff. If I was 
often a bore, they gave no inkling of the fact, 
but cheerfully helped me on my way. They help 
me to-day in the same cheerful manner. 

It was an interesting company of many talents, 
and often as amusing as interesting. I know 
that I often marveled at the tact of Mr. Benja- 
min EH. Smith, the managing editor; for it might 
easily have been an unruly team to drive, with 
so many strongly individualized characters, I 
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often marveled, too, no matter how absorbed he 
might be in his own immediate task, at the in- 
stant readiness with which Dr. Charles P. G. 
Scott, the etymologist, would answer my irrele- 
vant questions. It might be of the proper spell- 
ing of a Russian name, a Sanskrit word, or a 
Greek phrase, it did not matter. Often before 
he lifted his eyes from his own work, glibly his 
answer would come. It was as though he had 
at that moment been considering my question. 
That was an intellectual alertness I envied, who, 
when absorbed in work, frequently answer wholly 
at random, knowing an instant later what futile 
information I have given, and thus being forced 
to seek my questioner and correct my statement. 

Once, seeking to verify the second stanza of 
‘“‘Lauriger Horatius’?’ among the books in the 
dictionary department, and not finding it, half 
jokingly I asked Dr. Scott if he remembered the 
words. They hardly seemed in his line. In- 
stantly, he wrote them down for me, and cor- 
rectly, too, as I learned when I looked up the 
song at home that night. As I watched him 
writing out the verse, I thought of an old car- 
toon in ‘‘Bric-a-Brac,’’ which pictured an Irish- 
man and his wife pausing in front of a Chinese 
laundry, on the doorpost of which hung an ideo- 
graphic strip as a sign. In the caption the 
woman asked what the words meant. ‘‘TI can’t 
read them,’’ the man replied, ‘‘but, begorra, if I 
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had my flute here, I could play them.’’ I told Dr. 
Scott the story, adding that I thought I might 
sing the ‘‘Lauriger Horatius,’’ but had been too 
modest to attempt to do so in the busy office. 
Thereupon he nodded, and gravely—though seri- 
ously or humorously I never knew which— 
launched into a short psychological lecture on 
the curious trait of the mind which spreads 
its knowledge readily only through well worn 
channels. 

One of Dr. Scott’s pet phrases was, ‘‘If it 
isn’t so, it ought to be,’’ which I felt should 
satisfy me if it satisfied him. 

I recall no more picturesque character in the 
dictionary room than Dr. John W. Palmer. He 
was the author of the stirring ballad ‘‘Stonewall 
Jackson’s Way,’’ which was written, it was said, 
within sound of the guns of Antietam. He had 
been a wide adventurer in many far places, and 
had finally come to anchor in the dictionary room, 
where he did valuable work. His desk stood 
near that of Miss Katherine B. Wood, a brilliant 
and witty woman who was mainly responsible 
for the excellent quotations used in the diction- 
ary. One day I was consulting the reference- 
books in the narrow corridor outside the main 
dictionary room, and, pausing near the door, 
saw Miss Wood and Dr. Palmer engaged in 
what appeared to be an exciting discussion. 
There was a mischievous light in Miss Wood’s 
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eyes. A moment later, as I reached up to replace 
my book, Dr. Palmer brushed past me, his head 
high, his gray beard bristling and standing 
straight out, his eyes gleaming behind his glasses. 
‘(Damned old fool! Damned old fool!’’ he mut- 
tered hoarsely as he passed me unseeingly. 
Glancing into the room, I saw Miss Wood laugh- 
ing. There was no doubt from whom the ex- 
ploding doctor had chivalrously fled. 

Professor William Dwight Whitney, the editor 
of the dictionary, I never saw at the office, but 
while at college I had taken a course under him 
in what we popularly called ‘‘linguistics,’’ using 
his own ‘‘Life and Growth of Language’’ as the 
basis of our study. Though at first I was awed 
by his manner and his world-wide reputation 
for vast learning, I speedily found him both an 
approachable and illuminating teacher. Some- 
what inclined to be dogmatic, a tendency which 
my later work at the office was well fitted to 
strengthen, I am sure that his influence made 
me more catholic in judgment. Even before I 
entered college I had come into possession 
of Richard Grant White’s ‘‘Words and Their 
Uses,’’ and the author’s own trenchant convic- 
tions were quite to my taste, and for years I went 
up and down the earth, pridefully using his pet 
phrases and words, with a metaphorical chip on 
my shoulder for all criticism. In his volume 
White had called the phrase ‘‘the house is being 
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built’’ an ‘‘affront to the eye, a torment to the ear, 
and: an assault upon the common sense of the 
speaker of plain and idiomatic English,’’ and the 
opinion was so much to my fancy that the earlier 
form, ‘‘the house is building,’’ to which White 
clung, I persistently employed, and in my more 
uplifted moments even using the more archaic 
style, ‘‘the house is in building,’’ with the pleas- 
ant sensation of being a ‘‘well of English un- 
defyled.’? This, and many another like idol, 
Professor Whitney shattered. Thirty years be- 
fore—this he said in 1877—‘‘is being built’’ was 
unknown, though it had since become firmly estab- 
lished in the language; and he warned me that 
English was not a dead tongue, and any attempt 
to curb its flexibility and growth was like the en- 
deavor to sweep back the tides of the sea with a 
broom. 

When I entered the office and our list of 
tabooed words came into my hands, I saw that 
the editors had included in the list words that 
White had condemned, though I no longer thought 
them outside the pale. That of course was not 
my concern; as a subordinate, I had nothing to 
do but to follow the usage of the magazine. 
Sometimes, however, the editors themselves 
changed their minds, when they could exhibit all 
the usual zeal of ardent converts in condemning 
the things they once loved. For instance, for 
twenty-five years after my coming to the office, 
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in accordance with our list, the words ‘‘as if’’ 
were always changed to ‘‘as though.’? Then 
one day there was brought to our attention a little 
manual of ‘‘correct’’? English in which, by an in- 
genious method of filling out the supposedly 
necessary words to complete the logical meaning 
of the expression, ‘‘as if’? was made to appear as 
definitely accurate and logical as the multipli- 
cation table itself, and ‘‘as though’’ but arrant 
nonsense. The mathematical conclusiveness of 
the whole explanatory phrase, which was, of 
course, not to be incorporated in written or 
spoken speech, but was, as it were, merely a cer- 
tificate of legitimate birth, impressed some of the 
editors so strongly that I was straightway ordered 
to throw overboard our long-used ‘‘as though’’ 
and substitute ‘‘as if’? for our future pilot 
through the puzzling channel of correct English. 
Though I had never seen any reason for object- 
ing to either phrase, the proof-reading madness 
for regularity and consistency now led me to 
venture a feeble protest, and I asked the idol- 
breaking reformers if Keats had defiled the 
language when he wrote: 


‘“As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again.”’ 


That, I was told, was different, though why, 
no one chose to explain. Therefore, in my stub- 
bornness, I shifted my ground, and brought to 
the office T. L. Knighton Oliphant’s ‘‘The New 
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English,’’ which shows that ‘‘as though’? was 
used by Nicholas Udall as early as 1543, while 
“fas if” first appeared in the language not until 
1603, when Shakspere employed it, and both 
forms had been used ever since. But nothing 
availed, and ‘‘as if’’ became our standard of good 
usage until the close of the old régime, when I 
dropped it, as well as a few others, from our list 
of tabooed forms, since which time authors have 
been permitted to use ‘‘as if’’ or ‘‘as though”’ 
at pleasure. I hope they have not corrupted the 
language. 

It is sometimes amusing to remember how 
often the placid surface of life was disturbed in 
our microcosm by these trifles, and how momen- 
tous they often appeared to be. Perhaps they 
were like the artificially created bubbles that 
sweetened the waters of reservoirs. For life was 
usually placid and contented in our little world, 
and was sufficiently democratic to present no ap- 
palling irregularities. We knew nothing of rigid 
rules or time-clocks, and vacations were long for 
both men and women employees. The company 
had been one of the first in the city to employ 
women largely, and there was no discrimination 
between the sexes, and all received a month’s va- 
cation. Dr. Holland had usually spent the sum- 
mer months in the Thousand Islands, and in my 
early years with the magazine Mr. Gilder was at 
Marion, on Buzzard’s Bay, at that season, though 
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the period was a release from office hours rather 
than from work. No later editor has ever ap- 
peared able to bring about the same escape from 
the city and the desk in summer. But some of 
the editorial staff and higher officers of the com- 
pany had early evolved a pleasant institution that 
was euphemistically called ‘‘saving up vacations 
and going to Europe.’’ As foreign travel was 
naturally more broadening and helpful to those 
who directed affairs and devised the main fea- 
tures for public entertainment and culture, its 
blessings reasonably went their way. Every one 
could see the justice of that. Indeed, it was a real 
necessity for the growth and prosperity of the 
magazine, and thus for the bread in the mouths of 
those who stayed at home. This was naturally the 
belief of those who made the journeys. More- 
over, those left at home enjoyed the rare oppor- 
tunity of gaining experience while doing the work 
of the absent ones, and they could at least dream 
of the pleasant day when they too might take the 
happy road and improve their minds. Thus pe- 
riodically in early spring it would become known 
about the office that A was taking no vacation 
that summer. ‘‘Taking no vacation’’ usually 
meant leaving the office only for the week-end, 
which was a latitudinarian term for going into the 
country Thursday or Friday afternoon and re- 
turning Tuesday morning. After such exhaus- 
tive labor in ‘‘saving up a vacation,’? A—— 
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would depart in the autumn for an absence of six 
months or a year in Kurope. It was one of the 
blessed results of our system of all doing whatever 
came to our hands that the absentee would even- 
tually return immeasurably broadened and re- 
freshed, and without having been greatly missed. 

The one serious flaw in the system was that it 
did not always work. Not being of an initiative 
turn of mind perhaps, I had been in the office 
twenty-five years without having made any seri- 
ous effort to broaden my outlook in like manner, 
when one day Mr. Johnson suggested that I save 
up my vacations and go to Europe. In my case it 
meant literally saving them up, I found; and for 
once it appeared worth while not to be too guile- 
less and to have the matter thoroughly under- 
stood. Therefore I told Mr. Scott, the presi- 
dent, what I was doing. 

**Very well,’’ he said laughingly, ‘‘but see that 
they do not forget.’’ Unhappily, he was a good 
prophet, for he died in November, 1912, and Mr. 
Johnson retired from the magazine the following 
spring, and four years of saving up vacations 
went for nothing: ‘‘they’’ had forgotten. 

Then changes in the editorship came thick and 
fast, while I remained as a sort of Vicar of Bray. 
That was pleasant enough, but not a state fruitful 
of relaxation from work. For years longer I had 
no release from the office. Often I thought that in 
‘“My Lord the Elephant’’ Ortheris had described 
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the situation accurately: ‘‘ ‘Same as canaries,’ 


said Ortheris from the darkness. ‘Draw a line 
on a bloomin’ little board, put their bloomin’ 
little beakses there, stay so for hever an’ hever, 
amen, they will.’ ’’ 

I am fully aware that it was mainly my own 
fault. If at any time I had said that I needed 
rest, no one would have objected. But naturally 
no one felt impelled to force rest upon another 
who appeared entirely unconcerned about the 
matter. But, like Martha, I was troubled with 
much,serving. Life I could take easily, the uni- 
form life, the mere act of living; but tasks I could 
not. There lay duty, the obligation to others, the 
necessity of justifying oneself and one’s work. 
Yet it was, too, a kind of inertia, a reluctance to 
depart from the beaten track. I disliked change, 
and missed the accustomed round of habitual 
tasks. So long, too, had I been performing them 
that I had come to think that no one else would 
dot the i’s as I had dotted them or cross the t’s 
in my accustomed way. And then there was the 
pride of being always at attention, of being con- 
stantly at the call of the need of the moment. 
That, I take it, is an idiosynerasy of elderly peo- 
ple, who are given to lamenting the degeneracy of 
the young, glancing furtively, perhaps, over their 
shoulders at the lengthening shadow of their own 
day. 

Undoubtedly, too, there is now a greater need of 
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constant watchfulness; changing times and differ- 
ent office conditions compel that. The war made 
havoe; it flooded us with terms for which the 
reference-books gave no aid. The overturn in 
Europe brought more. Changing editors and the 
loss of the old interlocking system of common 
tasks made us all specialists in the editorial 
rooms. There it has been both interesting and 
sometimes amusing to watch the reactions of my 
several chiefs to the situation—to my part in the 
situation. One was apparently not concerned 
whether I was in the office or in heaven, though I 
suspect he preferred heaven as my abiding-place. 
One was fearful if I was not at my desk. It was 
not so much that I was always needed as that he 
was forever looking forward to the untoward hap- 
pening that never came to pass. He wanted to 
be fortified on all sides even against the improb- 
able. Under one, with his entire approval, I 
went away for two weeks; but manuscripts and 
proofs followed me every day: thus I had merely 
changed my status to that of a night editor. On 
my return, I asked him if he thought that a holi- 
day. With something between surprise and re- 
proach at my misunderstanding of the situation, 
he said: 

‘‘Why, Frank, I thought you liked to work!’’ 

I did indeed, I told him, but that one of the joys 
of work was in coming back to it after a season of 
deprivation. 
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I suppose the trouble has been that I have 
wanted to eat my cake, and yet have it: I have 
given the impression that I could n’t be spared, 
yet resent it when I am taken at my word. My 
present chief, Mr. Frank, puzzles me, his attitude 
is so constantly one of large hopefulness and 
trust. He tells me that whenever [I feel like stay- 
ing away, to stay away. I stay away, pleased 
with the generous consideration, but somewhat 
disturbed by his optimism. How can he be sure 
that I can be spared? 

T am not thinking of my work; that is a part of 
life, to be lived through normally, like the succes- 
sion of the seasons, about which no one need be 
concerned: they manage in some way to compass 
their courses. But what about the beautiful faith 
or illusion of being in a way a landmark that one 
comes in time to acquire? Forty years at the 
same task is not to be sneered at, one feels. 

I fear that the poet, writing in youth, did not 
properly interpret the mind of Tithonus when he 
made the immortal old man lament his lost youth. 
What was youth to the joy of relating to wonder- 
ing hearers the happenings of far-off days that 
no youth would ever again see? The glamour of 
changed days and ways! To my quiet corner, 
people, young people, come with all manner of 
questions. I have been there so long that I am 
graciously supposed to be 4 @¢ard index of the 
magazine from its first number. I am so pleased 
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with their touching faith that I almost believe 
that Tam. I resent it when they do not come ex- 
cept at long intervals. And they ask other ques- 
tions—questions remote from the magazine. All 
one long summer a young assistant in the outer 
office came to me every Saturday morning to ask 
me what the weather would be over the week-end. 
She wanted to know what hat to wear in the 
country. That was even better than being ques- 
tioned about books, or the title of a poem some 
correspondent wanted to find, but could give 
little that would serve as a clue. For though 
most of the decided opinions that I brought to 
the office forty years ago have been discarded or 
forgotten, I still have a touching faith in my 
skill in predicting the weather, even to knowing 
when to be doubtful about it. So long as that 
lasts, I shall not be really old. 7 
Sometimes in detecting articles for which I 
have only the faintest of clues I have real 
triumphs. The young member of the staff who 
opens the mail, and comes upon inquiries of this 
sort, is pleased, apparently, to think of it as a 
game in which J am matched against the seekers 
of obscure things. One day recently she came 
to my desk with the smiling face of confidence. 
‘“‘T think they have stumped you this time, Mr. 
Tooker,’’ she said as she gave me an opened note. 
The writer stated that she desired greatly to ob- 
tain a story that she had read in ‘‘The Century”’ 
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perhaps ten years before, perhaps twenty. It 
was hard to say. The characters in it, she 
thought, were half-breed Portuguese or negroes, 
and the scene was laid in a square or street of a 
little city. She remembered that a great storm 
had suddenly risen in which strange and dreadful 
things had happened, though what they were she 
could no longer recall. Was it possible for any 
one in the office to place the story from all this? 
she asked. 

Of course it was. Instantly, I rose, looked 
in the file of bound magazines behind my chair, 
and, opening a volume at the story desired, said 
gravely to the bearer of the letter: 

‘“‘That is the story.’’ ; 

‘Why, that is wonderful!’’ she exclaimed, her 
eyes widening in an awe that was very pleasant 
to see. 

I fancy, however, that when she read the name 
of the author of the story, she felt, rather, that 
the god of Good Luck was once more on my side, 
for the name was my own. It does not require 
any special acumen to know one’s own child. 

My memory, I find, is fantastically freakish and 
plays strange tricks: it has a way of ignoring 
important things that might be vastly useful, 
while cherishing the little tags with which they 
are labeled. 

For instance, I think that I know the theory of 
compounding words fairly well, but there are 
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always exceptions: the exceptions elude me. I 
look up certain words of the sort over and over. 
Though I cannot retain in my mind any certainty 
whether they have hyphens or are fully com- 
pounded, I know exactly where on the page of the 
dictionary [I shall find them—two inches from the 
bottom of the inside column of the left page, or 
near the middle of the outside column of the 
right, perhaps. 

All my life I have used a system of mnemonics 
all my own. As a boy aboard-ship, to help me 
remember that the green light at night was placed 
on the starboard, or right, side, while the red 
light was placed on the port, or left, I had only to 
associate the comparatively long words, ‘‘green,’’ 
““starboard,”’ ‘‘right,’’ and the short ones, ‘‘red,’’ 
‘“nort,’’ ‘‘left,’’ to be forever after certain. Also, 
associating ‘‘embarrass,’’ and ‘‘harass,’’ the 
phrase ‘‘an embarrassment of riches’’ conclus- 
ively indicates which word is the one that is over- 
dowered with r’s. Thus I have gone a long way 
toward clothing the elusive facts of life in a 
mnemonic masquerade more readily remembered 
than the actual forms. 

Perhaps this same freakishness of memory is 
a quality noticeable in these recollections: the 
more important things have been forgotten, while 
the details have been kept in mind. However, 
the story is ended. In ‘‘moonin’ about the deck’’ 
too long I may be in danger of distorting the 
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relativity of importance between myself and my 
subject, as Uncle Cephas Bascom, a Cape Cod 
shoemaker, did in the delightful story, ‘‘Five 
Hundred Dollars,’’ by C. H. White, published in 
“‘The Century’? many years ago. A neighbor 
thus related the incident: 

‘‘He used to visit his married daughter, in 
Vermont, and up there they knew he come from 
the sea-board, and they used to call him ‘Captain 
Bascom.’ So, one time when he was there, they 
had a Sabbath-school concert, and nothing would 
do but.‘Captain Bascom’ must talk to the boys, 
and tell them a sea-yarn, and draw a moral... . 
Well, Uncle Cephas was ruther pleased with his 
name of ‘Captain Bascom,’ and he did n’t like to 
go back on it, and so he flaxed round to git up 
something. It seems he had heard a summer 
boarder talk in Sabbath-school at Northhaven; he 
told how a poor boy minded his mother, and then 
got to tend store, and then kep’ store himself, and 
then he jumped it on them. ‘That poor boy,’ 
Says he, ‘now stands before you.’ So Uncle 
Cephas thought him up a similar yarn. Well, 
he had never spoke in meeting before, and he 
hemmed and hawed some, but he got on quite 
well while he was telling about a certain poor boy, 
and all that, and how the boy when he grew up 
was out at sea, in an open boat, and saw a great 
sword-fish making for the boat Hail Columbia, 
and bound to stave right through her and sink 
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her,—and how this man he took an oar, and give 
it a.swing, and broke the critter’s sword square 
off, and then Uncle Cephas—he ’d begun to get 
a little flustered—he stops short, and waves his 
arms, and says he, ‘Boys, what do you think! 
That sword-fish now stands before you!’ ”’ 
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